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op Plan an insurance program with him 


that will protect your asse 


You're one of the rare ones 
brass wants to hang on to } 
Congratulations! Being wanted by and help provide for the inevitable 
your company brings financial reward “ifs” of your family’s future 









Problem is: how do you keep Your Prude al ‘‘pro” is a good man 
what you've netted? to help you pin down what you've 





Solution is: see your Prudential agent. built uf 


The Prudential Insurance Company of America 





TIME is published weekly, at $10.00 per year, by TIME Inc., at 540 N. Michigan Avenur, Chicago. Ml, 60611. Second class postage paid at 





Radio 
-isa 


necessity... 


RCA Stereo 8 is a pleasure! 


RCA STEREO 8 CARTRIDGE TAPE 
is here—new 8-track car stereo tape 
that lets you enjoy the music you 
want, when you want it. 

Radio's fine for news, sports and 
programmed music. But for person- 
alized listening, get new RCA Stereo 
8 Cartridge Tape and enjoy uninter- 
rupted music of your own choosing 
—in full-fidelity stereo sound. 


As easy to operate as your head- 
lights! Just slip cartridge into player 
and enjoy up to 80 minutes of static- 
free music per cartridge. More than 
200 tapes now available — and the 
catalog is growing daily. 

Your car’s not really equipped un- 
less you've got it! New RCA Stereo 
8 Cartridge Tape, developed and in- 
troduced by RCA Victor. Hear it soon. 


NEW RCA STEREO 8 CARTRIDGE TAPES FOR MARCH 
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$8 The most trusted name in sound (<4) 
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Replacement for manufacturing defect guaranteed for one ful! year 





Now...more than ever you need 


the triple safety circle of General Dual 90 


...world's only tire with 3 identifying circles that assure 
@ split-second puncture-sealing @) unsurpassed blowout 
protection @) amazing dual-tread stopping traction. 


Over a mile of super-strong Nygen® cord reinforces this 





tire like flexible armor. The extra-wide, extra-deep dual GENERAL 
tread is Duragen™ rubber... practically indestructible 

More mileage than ever before! Look for the 3 rings on TIRE : 
the sidewall for your triple safety circle THE DIVERSIFIED MAJOR 
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Which of these 
ur Mutual Funds is 
for you ? 





You can find out easily—each fund is designed to meet a dif- 
ferent financial objective. Yet each provides a diversified and 
professionally supervised portfolio of prudently selected se- 
curities. Briefly— 

Investors Stock Fund is designed to give you long-term capital 
appreciation possibilities and reasonable income from securi- 
ties emphasizing common stocks. 

Investors Mutual is a balanced fund. It is planned to provide 
a reasonable return, to preserve your capital, and to secure 
long-term appreciation possibilities. 

Investors Selective Fund is a bond and preferred stock fund. 
Its objective is to provide a reasonably stable quarterly in- 
come while conserving the value of your investment. 
Investors Variable Payment Fund emphasizes common stocks 
with capital appreciation possibilities. 

For free booklets (prospectuses) giving the complete story of 
each, use coupon, or— 


CALL YOUR Chovestors MAN. TODAY ! 


He's listed in the Yellow Pages under 
“Mutual Funds” or “Investment Securities” 
NOTE: You can use Investors Accumulation Plan to buy Investors Stock 
Fund for $20 a month, after an initial $40 payment—or you can also accu- 
mulate a specific sum of money over a definite period of years with ‘‘Install- 
ment-Type” face amount certificates of Investors Syndicate of America. 
Send coupon or call your Investors Man, 
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DIVERSIFIED SERVICES, INC. 
Founded 1894 


Investors Building * Minneapolis, Minn, 55402 


I'd like your free information booklet (a prospec- 
tus) on the type of investment checked below 
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CO] BALANCED FUND H 
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The following securities available in most states: 
C1 INVESTORS ACCUMULATION PLAN 
(CO FACE AMOUNT CERTIFICATES 


of Investors Syndicate of America 


Name. 





Address. 
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of the best 
series on IV 
this year 
isnt on IV 














It’s in TV Guide magazine. 

It’s a series of articles about television's impact on our society 
And it appears in TV Guide because we believe in continually re- 
appraising the medium we report and review. 

Leading thinkers like Arnold J. Toynbee, Louis Kronenberger and 


Dr. Eric Goldman are voicing their opinions for thoughtful readers, 
let the chips fall where they may. 


Making our pages an open forum makes for spirited reading. And 
that makes 23 million adults steady readers. 


Advertising flourishes in this editorial climate. (You 7 
ad dollars buy highest readership in TV Guide of 
all mass magazines. ) GUIDE 


An idea here for thoughtful advertisers. 


; Starch Adnorms, 1965. 
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We make axles, brakes, springs, and uni- 
versal joints for heavy-duty trucks and 
off-highway equipment. Last year we set a 
sales record. We're a cinch to break it 
again this year. And things look even 
better for 1970 


We can't help being bullish. Heavy-duty 
truck production rose 135% from 1961 to 
1965. (Total truck production was up 37% 
in the same period.) And, with the Federal 
Interstate Highway System continuing to 
expand—with increased decentralization of 
plants and greater dependence on truck 
transportation—the trend to larger and 
heavier vehicles seems to be here to stay. 


The heavy-duty 
truck business 
could double in the 
next five years 


and that’s where 
we carry a 
lot of weight 


Heavy-duty trucks will certainly play a big 
part in our future. But so will aircraft, 
filtering and power transmission. They're 
all growth industries. And we're making 
some pretty basic contributions in every 
one of them 


We're that kind of company 


To learn more about us, write for our 
Annual Report: Rockwell-Standard Cor- 
poration, Room 602-G, 300 Sixth Avenue, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 15222. 


ROCKWELL-STANDARD 


Serving a wide world of industry with Aero Commander aircraft, varied 
industrial equipment, highway and off-highway vehicle components 








You have to wash dishes one by one to get them really clean. 
Right? 


Wrong. 


If you feel nobody can wash dishes as clean as you can 
least of all a machine—we beg your indulgence. You hap- 
pen to be wrong. 

New RCA WHIRLPOOL dishwashers scrub up to 18 
table settings at once—pots and pans included. A unique, 
new system cleans better than any other dishwasher, 
even you. 3 reasons: powerful jet-spray nozzles shoot out 





2 spray arms for total clean- 
ing. Two full-size spray arms 
whirl water everywhere so dirt 
can’t hide —no water- starved 
areas, and you can load dishes 
every-which-way. 


Whirlpool has franchised 
TECH-CARE® service available 
across the nation to protect 
the quality built into every 
RCA WHIRLPOOL appliance. 





Lazy water sloshes...our water scrubs. We make 
water work by putting it under pressure, and aiming it 
with jet-spray nozzles. These jet-sprays work like a noz 
zle on a hose —shoot out water to pry off foods 











water to pry off foods... two full-size spray arms whirl 
water to reach every dish, everywhere . . . and filtered hot 
water is continuously circulated. 

You get the same scrubbing action in all undercounter 
and portable models. So get rid of scouring pads, red 
hands and never-ending dirty dishes on countertops. Let 
us do your dishes. You'll love the results. 





We keep filtered water moving. 
Hot, sudsy water is constantly 
circulated through our exclusive 
self-cleaning filter. No need to 
scrape or pre-rinse dishes. Ina 
dishpan, hot and sudsy water is 
through long before you are, 


Choice of 9 decorator colors. 


OF AMERICA. 
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Avis is only No.2. 
But we don’t 


want your symp athy. 


Have we been crying too much? Have 
we overplayed the underdog? 

We didn’t think so till David Biener, 
Il years old, sent us 35¢, saying,“It may 
help you buy another Plymouth” 

That was an eye-opener. 

So now we'd like to correct the false 
impression we’ve made. 





Le kaease conan tw ails We don’t want you to rent Avis cars 
because you feel sorry for us. All we want is a chance to 
prove that a No.2 can be just as good as a No.|. Or even 
better. Because we have to try harder. 

Maybe we ought to eliminate the negative and accen- 
tuate the positive. 

Instead of saying ““We’re only No.2 in rent a cars?’ we 
could say ‘“‘We’re the second largest in the world?’ 
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Are you the money- 


> 


makes-money type? 









Don't tie up capital in cars and trucks. Lease them. And see us for 


easy leasing. Every type lease on any make or model vehicle. 
Nationwide representation means delivery and service in major 
cities. And the rates are right. 


Contact one of the local Chrysler Leasing System members listed below: 


AURORA 

M.C. A. LEASING CO. 
1261N. Lake Street 
896-5001 (Aurora) 
242-2035 (Chicago) 


CHICAGO 
BERENS 
AUTO LEASING CO. 


6235 N. Western Ave. 


RO 1-6666 


CARLIS 

CAR LEASING, INC. 
2662 N. Cicero Ave. 
889-6400 © 


GRAND-SPAULDING 
AUTO LEASING, INC. 
3300 W. Grand Ave 
CA 7-3300 


HILL LEASING CO. 
6430 S. Western Ave. 
GR 6-4400 


CHICAGO HEIGHTS 
ESSERMAN 

LEASING CO. 

740 Halsted St. 

SK 6-7500 





ELGIN 

ELGIN 

AUTO LEASING, INC. 
970 Villa St. 

SH 1-9400 


ELMHURST 
WEAVER -YOUNG 
LEASING CORP., INC. 
210 N. York St. 
833-6700 


PARK RIDGE 
PAXTON 

AUTO LEASING, INC. 
740 Busse Highway 
825-8181 


“s 


CHRYSLER 
LEASING SYSTEM 


Neunansiian 
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TIME LISTINGS 


| TELEVISION 
Wednesday, March 23 
| BEETHOVEN: ORDEAL AND TRIUMPH (ABC, 
| 10-11 p.m.).* This special studies the 
| early, highly creative years of the com- 
| poser. It features the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra and Pianist Claude Frank. 
| U.N.C.L.E.’s David McCallum is the voice 
of Beethoven. 


Thursday, March 24 
THE DEAN MARTIN SHOW (NBC, 10-11 
p.m.). Relaxing with Dean are the Su- 
premes, Imogene Coca, Jackie Mason, the 
| Tijuana Brass and Jane Morgan, 


Saturday, March 26 

ABC’S WIDE WORLD OF SPORTS (ABC, 
5-6:30 p.m.). Top skiers compete for the 
Werner Cup in Sun Valley, Idaho. 

GOLF WITH SAM SNEAD (NBC, 5:30-6 
p.m.). Slamming Sammy gives the first of 
13 golf lessons with actual students who 
are tall, fat, old and young, to show the 
particular problems of each. 

SECRET AGENT (CBS, 8:30-9:30 p.m.). 
Agent John Drake starts his search for the 
source of a top-secret information leak in 
the House of Lords, zeroes in on the hus- 
band of the richest woman in the world. 

SATURDAY NIGHT AT THE MOVIES (NBC, 
9-11 p.m.). Where the Boys Are. The lem- 
minglike migration of college students to 
Fort Lauderdale and “freedom.” George 
Hamilton, Paula Prentiss, Connie Francis 
and Yvette Mimieux agonize about it. 


Sunday, March 27 

THE TWENTIETH CENTURY (CBS, 6-6:30 
p.m.). “Man of the Month.” This time 
he’s a woman, Mrs, Indira Gandhi. The 
program includes a brief biographical re- 
sumé, an interview with Mrs. Gandhi, and 
a long look at the problems which she is 
facing in India. 

BELL TELEPHONE HOUR (NBC, 6:30-7:30 
p.m.). “Masterpieces and Music,” with 
Charles Boyer waxing rhapsodic over art 
works in the background, while Leontyne 
Price, Benny Goodman, Ballet Dancer Ed- 
ward Villella and the New Christy Min- 
strels perform in the foreground, 


Monday, March 28 

CONFIDENTIAL FOR WOMEN (ABC, 2-2:30 
p.m.). Premiére. Soap opera with a degree 
in parlor psychology. 
| THE AVENGERS (ABC, 10-11 p.m.). Pre- 

miére. More secret agents, British to be 
sure. Patrick Macnee and Diana Rigg play 
the two in this series, In “The Cyber- 
nauts,” they track down an assassin who 
kills industrialists exclusively. 


THEATER 


On Broadway 

WAIT A MINIM! is a South African mu- 
sical revue that is light of heart, flip of 
wit, and full of wondrously exotic instru- 
ments like the mbira, timbila and kalimba. 

| The five-man, three-woman, all-white cast 
is so remarkably gifted that it may never 
see Johannesburg again. 

3 BAGS FULL, by Jerome Chodorov. Writ- 
ten in mock-Edwardian, directed like a 
six-day bike race, this adapted French 
farce is irresistibly droll, thanks chiefly to 





* All times E.S.T. 
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Life beyond earth? 





Perhaps. 

Our part in the U. S. effort to find out began with the launching 

of two Pioneers shortly after Sputnik. Since then we've been involved 
in most of the high-priority space programs, from the Mariner IV 
photographic trip to Mars to the Gemini and Apollo manned missions. 
Recently our new interplanetary Pioneer VI was launched on a 

journey around the sun. 

Meanwhile, back on earth. 


Almost every car, truck, bus, 
tractor, airplane, radio, 

TV set and submarine is part TRW. 
Life beyond earth ? 

Perhaps. 


Even if there isn’t, there are enough opportunities right here to 
keep TRW busy for a long, long time. TRW INC. — headquarters 
in Cleveland, operations in 170 other places on earth. Formerly Thompson Ramo Wooldridge In 
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George Green can use 
his legs again. 








George Green has 
Blue Cross-Blue Shield. 







BLUE CROSS-BLUE SHIELD 


BENEFITS PROVIDED BY 
HOSPITAL SERVICE CORPORATION AND 
HUNOM MEDICAL SERVICE 


GREEN G J 


oe “1820 = 3474 





PLEASE SEE REVERSE SIDE 


The way his friends and 


You'd like George Green 
co-workers at the Teletype Corporation through nearly 
25 years put it: George is an easy, friendly guy 


George is also a courageous man. Following a most 
serious auto accident, he has undergone six delicate 
operations in just three years. And he’s fought his way 
back onto his own two legs. But he needed lots of hos- 
pital and medical care, and he got it. . . thanks to his 
Blue Cross-Blue Shield card. 

As he says, “I'm especially grateful to my company, 
The Teletype Corporation, to Blue Cross-Blue Shield 
and to doctors and hospitals for their help in’ my 
recovery. | don’t know what ['d have done without 


them these past three years when | was in and out of 


hospitals six times.” 
This is the kind of generous, continuing help 


when you need care again and again... that makes Blue 
Cross-Blue Shield America’s greatest value in health care 
protection ; 

Don’t you owe it to yourself and your family to have 
it, too? Remember . . . Blue Cross-Blue Shield gives you 
the most for your money 

Call Jim Strong today for information on how to 
join where you work, how to form a group, or how to 
join as a non-group member. 


Blue Crods -Blue Shield 


Plan for Hospital Care of Medical-Surgical Plan 


Hospital Service Corporation of Illinois Medical Service 


Headquarters: 425 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois 6069" 
CALL JIM STRONG at MOHAWK 4-7100 (area code 312) 


C4 








Cold or no cold, 
I had to accept 
the poker club’s 
good sportsmanship 
award. 

Contac saved 
the day. 


Don't let sneezes and sniffles 
cheat you out of your big day, 
either. Not when one Contac cap- 
sule can give you up to 12 full 
hours’ relief from the sneezes, 
sniffles, and stuffy nose of a cold. 
In each capsule are over 600 tiny 
“time pills” with the right medi- 
cine to work for you all day or all 
night. 

Of course you don't have to 
have a big day to take Contac. You 
can take it for your cold on an or- 
dinary ho-hum day. In fact, Contac 
has probably saved more ho-hum 
days than big ones, Get Contac at 
your pharmacy. 





gy {sentation 





1 every 
12 mOURS 


CONTAC 
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that dour master of ludicrous mayhem, 
Paul Ford 

PHILADELPHIA, HERE | COME! When a 
man buries his past. he rarely faces the 
future dry-eyed. But Brian Friel applies 
the saving sponge of humor to the Irish 
sentiment pouring from his play, and 
Dubliners Donal Donnelly and Patrick 
Bedford, as twin images of the hero, stir 
up a fine farrago of laughter and tears 

SWEET CHARITY. As a dancing doxy with 
a heart of gold, Gwen Verdon is one of 
nature's eternally winning losers. Chore- 
ographer Bob Fosse adds redeeming grace 
to Neil Simon's feeble script 

INADMISSIBLE EVIDENCE. Middle age. joy- 
less loves, and his own irredeemable me- 
diocrity have given John Osborne's anti- 
hero a screaming case of psychic jitters. 
Yet the play is armed with irascible wit, 
and Nicol Williamson's whiplash acting 
raises laughs as well as welts 

THE PERSECUTION AND ASSASSINATION OF 
MARAT AS PERFORMED BY THE INMATES OF 
THE ASYLUM OF CHARENTON UNDER THE 
DIRECTION OF THE MARQUIS DE SADE. With 
the cool ferocity of «a mad scientist, Di- 
rector Peter Brook conducts a controlled 
experiment in audience anxiety. Result 
exciting theater that may scare the living 
daylights out of playgoers 

CACTUS FLOWER is a French farce 
adapted to U.S. tastes by Director Abe 
Burrows. Handling dialogue like a bone 
dry martini, Nurse Lauren Bacall is all 
efficiency in the office but predictably cuts 
loose on the dance floor, with some torso 
twisting that causes Dentist Barry Nelson 
to drop his dentures 

THE ROYAL HUNT OF THE SUN. Chris- 
topher Plummer gives a forceful interpre 
tation of the stormy Conquistador Pizar- 
ro in Peru 


Off Broadway 


THE MAD SHOW. Aguinst a background 
portrait of the grinning “Me Worry?” sym- 
bol, five cavorting performers convey a 
more or less Mad message through zany 
skits and impersonations. Thanks to the 
cast, the show is funnier than its material 

HOGAN’‘S GOAT bares the roots of Amer 
icun experience with its forceful evocation 
of the Irish character. customs and politi- 
cal power, Emigrants relocated in turn- 
of-the-century Brooklyn reflect Playwright 
William Alfred's ethnic truths. 


CINEMA 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. MATTHEW. 
A contradiction in terms: a truly faith- 
ful Biblical film made by a Communist, 
namely Italian Director Pier Paolo Paso- 
lini, who employs only nonprofessional 
actors and uses a script based entirely on 
Holy Writ 

OTHELLO. A stagy film. starring Sir Lau- 
rence Olivier as the Moor. Although he 
seems pitted less against Iago than the Bard, 
Olivier. blackface. West Indian accent and 
all. still manages to show why today he 
is the most versatile actor in the world 

THE FLIGHT OF THE PHOENIX. How to 
make a little plane out of a big one that 
has crashed in the Sahara. Surprisingly 
well-paced and acted by an international 
troupe of pros including James Stewart, 
Hardy Kruger and Richard Attenborough, 
who struggle for survival against the sun, 
the sand and themselves. 

THE SPY WHO CAME IN FROM THE COLD. 
A grainy, gritty double exposure of the spy 
racket on both sides of the Berlin Wall. 
Richard Burton is brilliant as a Western 














YOU’LL BE A HAPPY GUEST 
IN ANY OF THESE CITIES: 


Atlanta, Ga Montgomery, Ala 
Birmingham, Ala Nashville. Tene 

Chattanooga, Tenn.| Natchez, Miss 

Chicago, III New York, N.Y 

Cincinnati, Ohio Pittsburgh, Pa 

Cleveland, Ohio Rockford. II! 


Colorado Springs Sacramento, Cal 
Columbus, Ohio San Antonio, Tex 
Detroit, Mich Springfield, Mo 
East Lansing, Mich. | St. Louis, Mo 
Flint, Mich Tallahassee, Fla 
Harrisburg, Pa Terre Haute, Ind 
Huntsville. Ala Washington. D.C 
Louisville, Ky 

Miami Beach, Fla. | Canada: 
Minneapolis, Minn Montreal, Que 
Mobile, Ala Toronto, Ont. 
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Take Arthur Godfrey. So many companies have, he’s 
sold out through June. But we'll take your order for 
Summer and Fall. 

Advertisers also single out Dear Abby, whose style 
of advice is in a class by itself. 

And Art Linkletter’s never at a loss for sponsor 
words. Not with attention-getting Houseparty guests 
like Judith (age 11) who describes school dances as 
“short boys with icy hands.” 


° . a 
For the discriminating But if you don’t like our humor, we've got news for 


you. World news from Walter Cronkite, Mike Wallace, 


media buyer: Douglas Edwards. Sports news from Phil Rizzuto and 
o 


Frank Gifford. And lots more. 


a ukulele virtuoso These names are some of the reasons why CBS Radio 
? f 


] has more advertisers than any other radio 
a domestic affairs expert fe | network. The fact is, we're a discriminating 
9 as network with a discriminating audience for 

| discriminating media buyers. 


a youth worker. ia So give us a call; (212) 765-4321. 
On CBS Radio. _¥_| The CBS Radio Network 








The Dynapower 
, distance secret 


(Or: How Wilson Staff irons help cut the fairways down to size) 


Ir you think you can get more power 

out of your irons by adding some weight to 

the back of the blade, you’re probably right. 
The trouble is, when you add extra 

weight to a club head you're likely to change the 

“feel” of the club, upset the rhythm of your 

swing, and add strokes to your score. 


- 

a 
So far, the only people who have 

tw been able to add weight to the 

\ back of an iron successfully 


are the men who make 
Wilson Staff® irons. 





Their secret of success is that they put extra 
weight in the hitting area behind the ball 
without changing the total weight of the club head. 

They do it by drilling dead weight out of the heel 
and putting it directly behind the hitting area, where 
it gives you more power. 

That little lightweight rubber plug 
replaces the dead weight Wilson has removed. 

Dynapower” is an exclusive Wilson clubmaking 
technique that is ten years old this year. It is still 
the best reason for joining the swing to 
Wilson Staff irons. 





J ’ 
ods ead 
Next time you’re in your golf wi r 
y y 8 Mistaa oy? 
j 


professional shop, look for the 
irons with the little round rubber 
plug in the heel. 

They’re the best way yet to cut 
the fairways down to size. 


PLAY TO WIN WITH 


Wifhon 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago 
(A webedtery of Witson & Co. Ine) 





Available only through golf professional shops. 
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burned-out case; Oskar Werner is his pre 
eminent prey from the Fast. Martin Ritt 
(Hud) is responsible for the near-perfect 
direction 

DEAR JOHN. Love is considerably more 
than sin-deep in this tour de force of erotic 
realism by Swedish Director Lars Magnus 
Lindgren. Jarl Kulle plays a sea captain 
Christina Schollin the café waitress with 
whom he has a one-night affair that, odd 
ly, ennobles them both 

LOVING COUPLES. Another Swedish show 
piece handsomely fashioned by Film-Star- 
turned-Director Mai Zetterling. Anti-mar- 
riage. anti-sex, anti-men. Couples is a long 
loving closeup of three young women who 
come to grief because of the vain, stupid, 
corrupt men they cannot say no to 


RECORDS 


Grammy awards for excellence in every 
aspect of recording. from conducting a 
symphony to “engineering” a pop album, 
were awarded last week by the National 
Academy of Recording Arts and Sciences 
Among the winners in the classical field 

Album of the year—Horowilz at Car 
negie Hall (Columbia). which was also 
voted the best-engineered classical record 
ing and the best performance by an instru 
mental soloist 








Best orchestra performance—the Amer 
ican Symphony Orchestra (Leopold Sto 
kowski conducting), in Ives’s Symphony) 
No, 4 (Columbia). The Ives symphony 
was also voted the best composition by a 
contemporary classical compose! 

Best opera recording—Berg’s Wozzeck 
conducted by Karl Boehm (Deutsche 
Grammophon) 

Best performance by a soloist with o1 
chestra—Artur Rubinstein playing Beetho 
ven’s Concerto No. 4 with the Boston Sym 


phony. Erich Leinsdorf conducting (RCA 
Victor) 

Best performance by vocal soloist 
Leontyne Price singing excerpts fron 
Strauss’s operas Salome and The Egyptiat 
Helen, with the Boston Symphony undet 
Erich Leinsdorf (RCA Victor) 

Best chamber music performance—the 
Juilliard String Quartet playing Bartok’s 
Six String Quartets (Columbia) 

In the nonclassical categories 

Single record of the year—Herb Alper 


and the Tijuana Brass, playing A Taste of 
Honey (A & M) 

Album of the year--Frank Sinatra's 
September of My Years (Reprise 

Best vocal performances—Barbra 
sand (My Name Ils Barbra, Columbii 
Frank Sinatra (on the 





single recor¢ 


Was a Very Good Year, Reprise) 

Best new artist—Tom Jones (Parrot 

Best’ jazz performance—For a_ small 
group, the Ramsey Lewis Trio’s The ‘In 


Crowd (Cadet); and for a large group 
the Duke Ellington Orchestra on Ellington 
66 (Reprise) 

Best rock ‘n roll single—Roger Miller's 
King of the Road (Smash), also voted the 
best single song. and male vocal perform 
ance in the country and western category 

Best folk recording—An Evening with 
Belajonte/Makeba (RCA Victor) 


BOOKS 


Best Reading 

THE DOUBLE IMAGE, by Helen MacInnes 
This is Master Spywriter Macinnes’ 13th 
book—and it continues her tradition of 
usual, her hero 


bestsellers. As irmed 


only with good manners and innocence, 
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is thrown up against a diabolical and 
murderous gang of international spies in 
a first-rate suspense tale 

BRET HARTE, by Richard O'Connor. Al 
though his collected works fill 20 vol 
umes, Harte (1836-1902) is best remem 
a couple of short stories 
ind one Biographer 
O'Connor gives Harte his due both as a 
literary figure and as a silken-mustached 
rascal, who snubbed his friends and was 
once feelingly described by Mark Twain 
as a coward, a liar, a swindler, a born 
loafer and an s.o.b 

THE SADDEST SUMMER OF SAMUEL S, by 
J. P. Donleavy. Once again Black Humor- 
ist Donleavy Man) proves that 
he can make something of nothing—in 
this case a non-hero who has worn out his 
Viennese psychiatrist and baffled a preda 
tory countess and a girl tourist in his 
Kafkaesque progress to nothingness 

GARIBALDI AND HIS ENEMIES, by Chris- 
topher Hibbert. Author Hibbert has clari- 
fied the vastly confused and equally grand 
career of Giuseppe Garibaldi, most ro- 
mantic and most effective of those who 
waged the 19th century fight for Italian 
nationhood 

GREENSTONE, by Sylvia Ashton-Warner 
Maori and British-descended New Zea- 
landers come together in a graceful para- 
ble of age and childhood, mysticism and 
reality, told with talent enough to create 
1 subtle celebration of life 

AN AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL NOVEL, by Ken- 
neth Rexroth. With a cast of 1,000 people 
who are least likely to get into Who's 
Who, Kenneth Rexroth, last of the old 
bohemians, crams the stage of a crowded 
Fortunately, the old polit 
ical evangelist ceuses to wave the flags of 


bered today for 


humorous poem 


(Ginger 


autobiography 


social revolt in favor of chronicling the 
reign of a minor king of the Big Rock 
Candy Mountain 

AUSTERLITZ, by Claude Manceron. The 
that Napoleon always 1 


campaign zarded 





as his tactical masterpiece is meticulously 
reconstructed hour by hour, from incep 
tion to final triumph over the combined 
armies of Austria and Russia 

THE COMPLETE LETTERS OF LADY MARY 
WORTLEY MONTAGUE, VOLUME | (1708-1720), 
collected and edited by Robert Halsband 
A beauty, a wilt, an essayist admired by 
Addison, a satirist who rivaled Pope, Lady 
Mary was also acclaimed the greatest of 
the great letter writers of the 18th century 


Best Sellers 


FICTION 
1, The Source, Michener (1 last week) 
2, The Embezzler, Auchincloss (2) 
3, The Double Image, MacInnes (3 
4. Those Who Love, Stone (4) 
5. Valley of the Dolls, Susann (8 


6. The Comedians, Greene (5) 

The Billion Dollar Brain, Deighton (7) 
8. Up the Down Staircase, Kaufman (9) 
9. The Lockwood Concern, O'Hara (6) 

10. Tell No Man, St. Johns 


NONFICTION 
1. In Cold Blood, Capote (1) 
2. A Thousand Days, Schlesinger (2) 
3. The Last 100 Days, Toland (7) 
4. The Proud Tower, Tuchman (3 
5. Games People Play, Berne (4) 
6. A Gift of Prophecy, Montgomery (5 
Kennedy, Sorensen (6) 
8. Yes | Can, Davis and Boyar (9) 
9, The Penkovskiy Papers, Penkovskty (8) 
10, Is Paris Burning? Collins and 
Lapierre (10) 








A Hartford Agent 
I’d never seen before 
gave me overnight 
service 400 miles 
from home. 


He was a complete stranger. But after my 
accident late at night, he found me a 
place to stay. And had my car repaired 
by the next morning. The man was a 
Hartford Agent 

Your Hartford Agent docs more than he 


really has to do » 
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More than Barbed Wire 


Sir: Time’s cover story on Eastern Eu- 
rope [March 18] is excellent. You have 
compressed an enormous amount of per- 
ception into the judgments you express: 
what's even more difficult, you are sweep- 
ing without being superficial and as ac- 
curate on the fact as you are authentic on 
the feel of this complex region. 
GeorGE G. Lorinczi 

Milwaukee 


Sir: Your objectivity is refreshing, and 
is, indeed, a crosscurrent in the sea of 
biased, erroneous information about East- 
ern Europe with which the American peo- 
ple have been flooded. 

GEorGE M., TELATNIK 

Student 

Soviet and East European Institute 
Niagara University 
Niagara University, N.Y. 


Sir: So the captive citizens of Eastern 
Europe don't want to defect! Can they 
travel without leaving families and prop- 
erty behind? Where in Eastern Europe 
may they fill out application blanks for 
immigrant visas? Doesn't TIME know that 
last year West European governments 
were unable to arrange for employment of 
unemployed Polish workmen because no 
one would guarantee that the Poles would 
return to Poland? Doesn't the fact that 
millions of people may not buy one-way 
tickets arouse indignation? 
NorMAN ROTHFELD 

New York City 


Sir: As a European, I commend you for 
that exquisite pictorial section on Eastern 
Europe. It shows Americans that Eastern 
Europe still has the “Old World” touch 
and the glittering night life that European 
tourists Cherish, and it demonstrates that 
Eastern Europe is not all barbed wire just 
because it is Communist. 
Epwarb R. Huser 

Philadelphia 


Exploring the Universe 


Sir: Many thanks for capturing in your 
Schmidt cover [March I1] the essence 
and excitement of man’s closest approach 
to creation—his deepest penetration yet 
into the fundamentals of a universe being 
revealed by astrophysics. 
MICHAEL A. G. MicHaup 

Washington, D.C. 


Sir; When the French invaded Lom- 
bardia, the people went to Leonardo da 
Vinci crying: “Maestro, there is fire, death 
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| SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE 


| Please include a TIME address label to 
imsure prompt service whenever you write 
us about your subscription. 


Mail to: TIME Subscription Service 
540 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 60611 
Charles A. Adams, Vice President & Gen'l Mer. 


To subscribe mail this form with your 
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and ruin in our cities.” I! maestro, holding 
a fly in his hand, answered calmly: “Peo- 
ple always were stupid and always will 
be. More interesting is what I have just 
discovered—that a fly uses his hind legs 
to drive his flight.” It is still interesting 
to learn about nature's miracles of nature. 

Rupotr Hus 
Lima, Peru 


Sir: An excellent story on Schmidt's 
quasars and discussion of the possibility 
that they may have been ejected from our 
galaxy. Reports on the death of this idea 
have been greatly exaggerated. The energy 
problem is considerably simpler on this 
basis than on the conventional basis of 
immense distance. The receding hydrogen 
cloud discovered by Koehler in front of 
3C 273 can more plausibly be interpreted 
as ejected from our galaxy, in the same 
manner as in other galaxies, than as part 
of the Virgo cluster of galaxies. The lo- 
cal model of quasars also has the advan- 
tage of accounting for the far-out loca- 
tions of radio sources associated with 
other galaxies. 

JAMES TERRELL 
Los Alamos Scientific Laboratory 
Los Alamos, N. Mex. 


Sir: Your story on quasi-stellar sources 
is well researched. It may not be amiss 
to note that while Schmidt has concen- 
trated on the spectra of QSS, others have 
contributed more importantly to their 
identification and photometry. 

H. W. Bascock 

Director 

Mount Wilson and Palomar Observatories 
Pasadena, Calif. 


A Fundamental Difference 


Sir: It is disappointing to read your 
unbelievably irresponsible statement that 
Bob Jones University [March 18] boy- 
cotted the recent Billy Graham Green- 
ville Crusade because it was an integrated 
meeting. To set the record straight: this 
university cannot support Billy Graham, a 
man for whom we have warm personal 
regard, because he violates the Biblical 
principle forbidding the unequal union of 
belief with unbelief (IL Corinthians 6:14, 
1S; Galatians 1:8, 9; I] John 9-11; etc.). 
Bor Jones III 
Vice-President 
Bob Jones University 
Greenville, S.C. 


Sir; About Bob Jones University —stu- 
dents’ being forbidden to attend Billy 
Graham's crusade: I remember a night- 
marish day in chapel in 1957 when the 
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university students were asked to stand to 
show support of the “Jones boys'” de- 
nunciation of Graham. Students who re- 
mained seated were spoken to by the 
deans. Supposedly, Graham was “selling 
out" fundamentalism. With this funda- 
mental lack of Christian love and tolerance, 
who wouldn't? 
BEVERLY REESE 

Chicago 


Transistors & Teddy Bears 


Sir: Our children’s childhood is being 
snatched from them by greedy adults 
{March 11]. We have endured the pre- 
teen-bra_ era and the pre-teen coketail 
party. Now we are faced with children 
uping the sad folk-singer types. How tragic 
that the “nubes” wail of lost loves before 
the age of ten! If we lower the level of 
disturbance much more, prenatal psychi- 
atrists will be needed. 
(Mrs.) Patricia C. HOSMER 

Chagrin Falls, Ohio 


Sir: With the stress on early sophistica- 
tion, can anyone doubt that somewhere 
an enterprising genius is planning contra- 
ceptive bubble gum? 

(Mrs.) Evinor C, Lewis 
New York City 


Sir: Cousin Brucie and his teenie-weenie 
listeners make me want to get off the 
world. 

Dave JULIEN 
Columbus 


Academic Bankruptcy? 


Sir: The trimester plan [March 11] may 
lead colleges to financial brinksmanship; 
this is for trustees to decide. What is more 
definite is that the system verges on aca- 
demic bankruptcy, Students have no time 
to acquire perspective: they obtain a ve- 
necr of knowledge. The faculty suffers 
equally, An instructor may teach twelve 
courses in a calendar year on up to nine 
topics; he could not possibly do the read- 
ing required for top performance. One 
week between terms is grossly insufficient 
for “catching up.” As for research, pub- 
lication or public service, when would 
there be time? 

RoGer H. CHARLIER 

Professor of Geology 
Chicago Teachers College North 
Chicago 


The Sex Buffs 


Sir: The Stanford Sexual Rights Forum 
[March I1] wishes to dispute the “free 
sex” label Time attaches to it. We advo- 
cate no particular sexual ethic but rather 
individual decision and individual respon- 
sibility, In the spring quarter we will ini- 
tiute campaigns to make women’s social 
regulations voluntary and to allow under- 
graduate women to live off-campus. The 
fastest-selling buttons at Stanford have 
been “If it moves. fondle it,” “Unbutton,” 
and “Make love, not war.” 

JaMEs K. Sayre 

Chairman 

Stanford Sexual Rights Forum 
Palo Alto, Calif. 


Sir: There’s nothing new about nude 
lovers. What is new to the American col- 
lege community is the desire to see one’s 
own sex in the bull. Though these clubs 
make much of heterosexuality, they seem 
to be a manifestation of unconscious ho- 
mosexuality. They represent still another 
aspect of Our One-sex society, 
Racuer W. Smirn 

Boston 
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Sir Berkeley's brats are not talking 


about sex (because they have not the sen 


sibility to understand it) but about an 
Insune promiscuity that satisfies their need Ele (=) @ our cor. 
for infantile 





immediate self-indulgence 
More is the pity when the body is mature 


6 
and the mind should be. And what are 
minds like this doing in universities? Stop aUlalaliale) y Ul ale) 





coddling them. Expel them 
(Mrs.) LORRAINE HOLLENDONNER 
Yardley, Pa 






Sir If those students are liber 
ed, why the fuss, the cheap publicity, 
organizations the gimmicky buttons 
This cun only encourage the frustrated 
unenlightened to strike ck with more 
deadly and repulsive conventional moral- 


at 
the 


’ 









ity, Nietzsche warns: “Beware when you 
fight monster that you do not become 
# monster yourself Now that you at 


Berkeley have got over being ashamed of | STATE 


|| 
your bodies, take a look at your minds MOTOR OIL 
LAURA J, PLISKIN, “68 


Connecticut College for Women 
New London, Conn 





Sir The way kids dress today, mavbe 
naked parties ure the only way to tell the 
boys from the girls 

C. D. McCarrout 


Pittsburgh 


Sir Where do they pin those buttons at 
those parties? 
Mary JANE STEVENSON 


Lewisburg, Pa 





Salute to the Flute 











Sir Your flute story [March I1] was What can you do to keep your car on the road and out of the repair shop? Always ask for 
excelle nt. Boehm would be thrilled to Quaker State Motor Oil. It’s refined only from 100% Pure Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil 
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ALBERT R, GOLDSMITH 
AUDRI B. Sayre 
Pittsburgh I Club . M I . 
Pittsburgh Magnavox Astro-Sonic Stereo brings you the full 


Claude Monier," “MS ©" Heauty of music...in component systems, too! 


(Mks.) Lore Grisim 


mines Astro-Sonic Stereo is unsurpassed in the re-creation of sound. Advanced 
we le Fae te: Orchestre, ttrise Shp solid-state (no tubes) tuner/amplifiers matched with high-efficiency speaker 

WitutaM I FRAZIER systems bring you superb high fidelity and unequaled tonal dimension. 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio Micromatic record player eliminates pitch distortion, record wear. All 
Hockey & the Humanities this, yet Astro-Sonic systems cost less than most ordinary components. See 


Sir Because of our small budget. we your Magnavox dealer (Yellow the magnificent 

give our athletes much less than the | Pages) and save middleman costs. Ma gnawvox 
270 Park Ave., New York 17, N.Y 
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.C.A.A. would allow. Our hockey play- 
ers [March 11] are recruited on the basis 
of ability to complete rigorous profession- 
al degree programs. Since 1956, 93 out of 
98 hockey lettermen have completed their 
degrees. All players are oriented to busi- 
ness and industry. not to hockey. Only 
two Michigan Tech hockey players have 
signed N.H.L, contracts. 

R. L. SmirH 
President 
Michigan Technological University 
Houghton, Mich, 


Sir: Allow me to commend you for 
your fine article on “hockey mania” here 
in Houghton. The one-sidedness you spoke 
of is not confined to athletics. Tech's 
humanities department is a disgrace to 
the state of Michigan, just as much as our 
sportsmanship is. 
GEOFFREY E. MCKENTY 

Michigan Technological University 
Houghton, Mich. 


Sir: Time's picture shows Alan J. Bo- 
vard, director of athletics at Michigan 
Tech, not Coach John MaclInnes, as the 
caption states. 

WiLtiaAM A. BROMMELSIEK, “68 

THomas J. PREMO, "68 

Michigan Technological University 
Houghton, Mich. 












BLUE SHIELD = 
iH] { h De Gustibus 
& overw e min C oice Sir: Time has the most. sensitive and 
: intelligent motion picture criticism of any 
publication | read, And the astonishing 
wi ¥ thing is that your judgments are always in 
U.S. Government 
oh 


perfect taste: you are always correct. At 
least, Time always agrees with me. 

JaKE GASKINS 
Baltimore 


Sir: Why do you so seldom have any- 
thing nice to say about any movies? Do 
you really feel they are all that bad and 
so worthy of derision, or is it just that 
you have some bad-review quota to fill? 
My husband and I used to rely on your 


Five years ago, for the first time, U. S. Government em- taste, but now it seems that if we ac- 

be ae ° ° cept your guidance. we will miss many 
ployees were able to choose the medical-surgical protection worthwhile films. Do try to be a little 
they wanted. 937,000 selected Blue Shield. Today 1,234,000 more objective. 


EILEEN MERICLE 
of them—56.2 per cent of those eligible—are members of ee 


Blue Shield. This is more than 21% to 1 over the next nearest 
carrier. Such an overwhelming—and growing—vote of con- 

; - he Sirs 1 strongly object to your statement, 
fidence is no accident. To find out why Blue Shield should in “Raising Hake” [March 18], that on 
be your choice, too clip the coupon the West Coast saumon blane goes by the 

. J P “unappetizing” name of hake. It happens 
that in some American circles a hake is 
known as a very tasty dish. 


find out why ee ss Hox 


Woodside, 


A Very Tasty Dish 
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How Hone 


We keep our ears to the ground. 
We listen to businessmen to find 
out what computer capabilities 
they want. Then we hop to it 
and deliver those capabilities. 
And we’re lean and wiry enough 
to do it fast. 

When we sensed business was 
ready for the new generation in 
computing, we were the first to 
move. We developed Series 200 
and made it really compatible — 
from the low-cost Model 120 

up to the super-powered 8200. 
In Series 200 we have such a 
broad range of capabilities in 





— oy 


every data processing dimension 
that we can meet your needs 
more exactly right now — and 
match your growth more exactly 
in the future. It’s what we call 
Dimensional Data Processing. 


In Series 200 we give you 
new-generation software: a 
familiar and easy-to-use 
assembly system; an effective 
operating system; an efficient 
Fortran system (for handling 
scientific problems); and a new 
and powerful COBOL system 
(common business-oriented 
language). All delivered as 


ywell keeps a jump ahead: 


promised — and working 
beautifully. 


Now to top it all off, we’ve come 
up with the most attractive rental 
and purchase plans in the industry. 


Want to know more? Just call 
the nearest Honeywell EDP sales 
office. We'll hop right over. 


oy Sooo oo 
Honeywell 
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Starting April 1, 
Swissair increases its 
Chicago-Switzerland 

flights to 4 a week. 

Every Monday, 

Tuesday, Thursday and 
Saturday you can 
jet direct to the heart 
of Europe. (And back.) 
On the same day, excursion 
fares drop to $435: 
Start a 


Call you ela 110 uth Michig Avenue, DE 2-4388 
pot a 21 — > economy excursion fare 
ralid Mondays thr 4 oh rsdays. Subjec nt approval. 
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Testing during full-scale 
casting production (which only American Oil 
has done) we developed a synthetic oil that 
cuts lubricant costs in half. Plus, it’s ashless 
to eliminate mold and steel contamination; 
has excellent water separation characteristics; 
has a low pour point to eliminate need for oil 





For their new continuous casting machines 
steel companies needed an oil that would: 
1. Lubricate moving, molten steel. 

2. Separate well from water. 

3. Reduce lubricant costs. 

They came to the right place. 


pre-heating; and has no objectionable odor. Mey, 
Do you have a problem? Come to the company ve eens 
willing to share it. With the resources big << 
enough to handle it. You expect more from 
Standard and you get it!* Standard Oil 
Division, American Oil Company, 910 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60680. 
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Clune tha wate 
Since the reign of 1 
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Pt eee ge ee A Ses, 
The Martell family has been making fine cognac for 250 years—since Louis XIV 
reigned over France. Today this smoothest and most rewarding of cognacs is 
the overwhelming favorite of the French. And who knows more about cognac? 


MART ELE 


COGN BRANDY 

A Special Offer—M N ACB s of fine French Stemware.Send 
$2 to Martell, Dept. T-325, P.O. Box 170, ‘Bo M 02101. V.S. 0 P. 
Cognac Brandy, 80 Proof, Sole U.S. Rep., Browne-Vintners Co., New York 
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A letter from the PUBLISHER 


GAete§ MH. Quer 





AN a laser beam penetrate steel? 
What was the cause of Lou Geh- 
rig’s death? Who made the subma- 
rine Alvin, which found the hydro- 
gen bomb off the coast of Spain? 
Which of the states spends the least 
funds per capita on higher educa- 
tion? Which the most?* 

These are but a few of the 4,000 
or more queries fielded last week by 
a highly professional team at Time 
Inc. known variously about the shop 
as the morgue, edit ref and, correctly 
but rarely, the Bureau of Editorial 
Reference. Over the years, as the de- 
mands of the editors and the volume 
of information have grown, so has 
the bureau, which also serves TIME’s 
sister publications—Lire, ForRTUNE 
and Sports ILLUsTRATED—as well as 
other divisions of the company. 

The queries the bureau handles 
often go beyond a single direct ques- 
tion. Researchers for this week's Es- 
say on patience, for example, asked 
for and got the following: examples 
of patience and impatience in the 
American character; the part pa- 
tience plays in war, salesmanship, 
education and moneymaking; exam- 
ples of how patience is conducive to 
harmonious marriage; data on scien- 
tific feats that required great pa- 
tience; what the Stoics had to say on 
patience; facts on well-known prod- 
ucts that required years to develop; 
figures on the average length of time 
an executive stays with his company. 

When TIME was launched 43 years 
ago this month, the “library” the ed- 
itors took with them to the print shop 
the first night that they went to press 
consisted of half a dozen reference 
works and, appropriately enough, a 
copy of Homer's Iliad. Today’s li- 
brary, which occupies half of the 
26th floor of the Time & Lire Build- 
ing, houses some 83,000 books, half a 
million biographic and other file fold- 


* Answers: yes; amyotrophic lateral scle- 
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LIBRARIAN DRAZ 


ers, and is staffed by 117 men and 
women, 22 of whom hold degrees in 
library science. The bureau also 
maintains a microfilm section and in- 
dex files that hold 3,000,000 cards. 
It regularly receives approximately 
1,000 different periodicals. 

The man who heads this many- 
faceted operation is a scholarly veter- 
an of World War II with impressive 
credentials in his field. Peter Draz, 
42, a graduate of Denison University 
in Ohio, also holds master’s degrees in 
history (University of Pennsylvania) 
and library science (Western Re- 
serve). Draz came to Time Inc. after 
a 6-year stint at the Library of 
Congress, where he headed the Read- 
er Service Section of the Manuscript 
Division and later the Public Refer- 
ence Section of the General Refer- 
ence and Bibliography Division. 

“We are, of course, in the midst of 
an information explosion,” says Draz. 
“We are now storing many more 
types of information than we used to, 
because of the way the company is 
expanding and the magazines them- 
selves venturing into new areas. The 
library is staffed about 100 hours a 
week to give maximum support to 
researchers, writers and editors.” 

“And,” he gently chides the edi- 
tors, “if you must still think of this 
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Do you have this man’s 
sales problem? 


“We've got to find a better way to keep 
hot sales leads from cooling off" 


Suggestion: Take a new look at Long Distance! 


Time is the all-important factor in following up 
any promising lead. Best way to get fast action? 
Long Distance. 


Long Distance, the low-cost, effective com- 


munications tool always ready to serve, makes 
silence expensive. 


Find out the many ways that planned use of 
Long Distance can help you. Let our communica- 
tions consultant discuss them with you. Just call 
your Bell Telephone Business Office. 
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THE ECONOMY 


From Mist to Rain 

From Capitol Hill committee rooms 
and economists’ computers came the 
same insistent message. Inflation is no 
longer a threat but a reality. Politicians 
and Ph.D.’s wrangled earnestly over 
varying techniques to fight the fire, but 
few could disregard the smoke signals. 
After seven years of immobility, the 
wholesale price index has spurted 4.1% 
in the past year, last month alone rose 
seven-tenths of 1%, the steepest Feb- 
ruary increase since the precipitate price 
escalation early in the Korean War. 
Industrial production was up 9% over 
the preceding February; personal in- 
comes grew 8% to a record annual rate 
of $556 billion. 

Moreover, with increased defense 
spending for Viet Nam, virtually full 
employment and unprecedented pro- 
duction levels, inflationary pressures 
seemed certain to become more, not 
less, severe. Economists of all stripes, 
from classical conservatives to New 
Economics liberals, urged the President 
to damp down the boom, whether by 
raising income taxes, suspending indus- 
try’s 7% investment credit, or cutting 
Government expenditures, 

Pious Caveat. Delivering the Godkin 
Lectures at Harvard, former Council of 
Economic Advisers Chairman Walter 


i Wholesale Prices: 


1957-59 =100 


Viet Nom escalation 
July 5 


105.3 
Feb. 1966 





W. Heller, who sold both John F. Ken- 
nedy and Lyndon B. Johnson on the 
idea of a $12 billion tax cut, declared: 
“The economic evidence for restrictive 
steps is weighty.” At a seminar in De- 
troit, Columbia's Dr. Arthur F. Burns, 
who was Dwight Eisenhower's top eco- 
nomic adviser, complained that the 
Government is making “excessive use of 
monetary weapons and insufficient use 
of fiscal tools,” called for a “modest” 
tax hike “to cool down the economy.” 
Of eleven experts who testified before a 
subcommittee of the Senate-House Joint 
Economic Committee, three urged a 
cutback in Government spending and 
eight favored increased taxes, but all 
wanted some form of fiscal restraint to 
avert inflation. “Without an increase 
soon,” said Yale’s conservative Henry 
C, Wallich, “we will run into very seri- 
ous problems.” 

The economists’ concern was echoed 
by the 16 Congressmen who comprise 
the Joint Economic Committee. The 
Democratic majority called, as expected 
(Time, March 18), for “stand-by” tax 
increases that could be put into effect 
whenever needed by a joint resolution 
of Congress, plus immediate suspension 
of the investment tax credit. In defer- 
ence to the Great Society—and the 
November elections—the report con- 
tained a pious caveat that “the poor, 
the sick, the aged, the infirm and the 
discriminated against” should not, in 
any case, be asked to “carry the major 
burdens of preventing inflation.” The 
six-man G.O.P. minority demanded “an 
immediate deferral of federal spending 
for nonessential and low-priority proj- 
ects,” though New York’s Senator Jacob 
Javits cautioned that he would resist cur- 
tailment of education, welfare and anti- 
poverty programs, 

Disturbing Paraphernalia. Despite 
such counsels, President Johnson and 
his economic advisers clung publicly to 
the slender hope that new counter- 
inflationary measures could be averted. 
Even if they should prove necessary, 
Treasury Secretary Henry Fowler as- 
sured Detroit's Economic Club, the Ad- 
ministration envisions nothing as drastic 
as “the disturbing paraphernalia of con- 
version to war that marked World War 
II and the Korean War.” At most, he 
said, “there might be a need for further 
moderate tax increases.” 

In Washington, Budget Director 
Charles Schultze insisted, “You can't 





REYNOLDS’ FACTORY AT WINSTON-SALEM 
Smoke signals from Washington. 


rush pell-mell into an action on the 
basis of a few indicators.” Council of 
Economic Advisers Chairman Gardner 
Ackley, ranging as far afield as Brus- 
sels, acknowledged at an American 
Chamber of Commerce lunch that if 
Viet Nam spending and private demand 
both rise unexpectedly, taxes will have 
to be raised. However, he maintained, 
“our present view is that we have built 
sufficient restraint into our fiscal and 
monetary policies” to make such a 
move unnecessary. 

"Go to Hell!'' Those policies consist 
primarily of high interest rates and high- 
pressured attempts to impose 3.2% 
wage-price guidelines on management 
and labor. So far, though, the guidelines 
have more effectively restrained indus- 
try from raising prices (steel, alumi- 
num) than labor from raising wages. 

Last week, for example, when R. J. 
Reynolds Tobacco Co. announced a 
price rise that would have added 1¢ to 
the cost of a pack of cigarettes, the 
President stepped in, persuaded the 
company to rescind the raise. (At week's 
end, however, five other producers 
were standing fast on their price in- 
creases.) The guidelines proved totally 
ineffectual when a New Jersey local of 
the International Union of Operating 
Engineers, whose members were already 
earning a maximum $6.55 an_ hour, 
wrested a 10% wage increase from con- 
tractors—nearly triple the guideline fig- 
ure. Only after intense pressure did the 
local’s leader, portly Peter Weber, even 
consent to go down to Washington to 
talk it over with Johnson's economic 
advisers. When Weber finally got there, 
said a White House aide, “he told us 


to go to hell.” Despite a veiled threat 
that Johnson might cut off nearly $200 
million in federal highway funds for 
New Jersey unless Weber backed down, 
there was little likelihood that the Ad- 
ministration could, in fact, scale down 
the wage increase. 

Another indication of the Govern- 
ment’s inability to check wage boosts 
came from A.F.L.-C.1.0. President George 
Meany. After some cutting remarks by 
top-echelon union officials about the 
Administration’s failure to win repeal 
of the Taft-Hartley Act’s “right-to-work” 
Clause 14(b), Meany recently paid a 
private visit to the White House to as- 
sure Johnson that organized labor still 
likes him. After praising the President, 
he passed up the guidelines by exhorting 
eight unions involved in negotiating new 
contracts with General Electric and 
Westinghouse to go all out for raises 
substantially larger than 3.2%. Indeed, 
University of Virginia Professor James 
M. Buchanan testified before Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee members last week, 
“It is absurd to expect and dishonest 
to pretend to deal with inflation by 
exhortation, by reliance on so-called 
wage-price guidelines.” 

"Look Out!" All the same, having 
signed a S6 billion revenue-raising meas- 
ure only last week, the President is un- 
derstandably loath to request further tax 
increases for a while. The bill, raising 
excise taxes on autos and phone calls 
and speeding up corporate and indi- 
vidual income tax payments, was signed 
by Johnson at 8:12 one evening, a scant 
three hours after Congress had passed 
it, thus assuring the Government an ex- 
tra $1,000,000 in revenue.® “That more 
than makes up for the lights we are 
using,” he quipped. 

As Johnson saw the bill, it was “the 
right measure at the right moment,” 
blending “prudence and restraint” at a 
moment when the economy was bub- 
bling along near capacity levels. Still, he 
cautioned, “if we allow our economy to 
run too far, too fast, we can expect 
demands for additional fiscal, price, 
wage, tax and expenditure restraints,” 
adding: “I can make no prediction on 
the need for additional taxes later this 
year. No one can make that prediction.” 

Many did, nonetheless. Delaware's 
Republican Senator John J. Williams, 
for one, ventured: “This bill will see us 
through the 1966 elections. After that, 
look out.” On the other hand, many 
Washington observers believe that the 
President will be forced to ask for more 
taxes in early May—after the pain of the 
April 15 income tax payment has par- 
tially subsided. In any event, most 
economists last week were in agreement 
with Walter Heller that “the fine mist 
of incipient inflation may be turning 
into light rain.” It was time to break 
out the umbrella. 


© Had the President waited until the fol- 
lowing morning, the Government would have 
lost an average $25 in excise taxes on every 
auto sold during the day. 
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THE WAR 
Deflating the Dragon 


Dean Rusk’s face was grim, his voice 
grittily intense. Concluding a Boston 
University speech on U.S. Asia policy 
last week, he ad-libbed: “I would hope 
that our citizens would try to think 
about these questions in terms of—not 
tea-table conversations—but think of it 
in terms of what you would do if you 
were the President of the United States. 
And perhaps out of it would come a 
little sense of what I mean when I 
say that those who make these deci- 
sions need your prayers and not your 
imprecations.” 

In the continuing debate over Vict 
Nam and China, there was, as usual, 
no lack of imprecation. Oregon’s Dem- 
ocratic Senator Wayne Morse attacked 
President Johnson for conducting “an 
illegal and immoral war,” even took 
Republicans aback by shouting: “The 
American people would be much better 
off if Barry Goldwater had been elected 
President!” In Berkeley, before 3,500 
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JAVITS TESTIFYING 
No toe for the sharks. 


University of California students, Uni- 


versity of Chicago Professor Hans 
Morgenthau, one of academe’s bitterest 
Johnson baiters, reached for a prepos- 
terous historical parallel, The Admin- 
istration’s insistence on negotiating with 
Hanoi rather than directly with the Viet 
Cong, he averred, was “like George III 
of England saying he won't negotiate 
with Washington and Hamilton, only 
with Louis XVI.” 

Who Are the Viet Cong? More tem- 
perate criticism came from some 400 
churchmen-delegates to a National 
Inter-religious Conference on Peace in 
Washington, who approved overwhelm- 
ingly a resolution asking the President 
to consider 1) “an immediate halt” to 
the bombing in both North and South 
Viet Nam, 2) a new cease-fire begin- 
ning on Good Friday (April 8) and 3) 
an agreement to give the Viet Cong “di- 
rect representation” in any peace talks. 

As Lyndon Johnson seldom fails to 





point out, polls have long shown that 
critics of his Viet Nam policy are in a 
minority. A group of Stanford Univer- 
sity social scientists who conducted 
their own survey of Americans’ “deeper 
attitudes” on the issue reported last 
week that according to their nationwide 
sampling, 61% of the population does 
indeed approve the Administration's 
handling of the war. Oddly enough, the 
Stanford poll also showed that 88% 
would favor negotiations with the Viet 
Cong, though the Administration has 
rejected any such concession. In fact, 
only 29% of those interviewed could 
correctly define the Viet Cong as South 
Vietnamese Communists; the _ rest 
thought that they were North Vietnam- 
ese (41%), Red Chinese (10%), or an 
arm of the “government we are sup- 
porting” (4%), or else had no notion 
who the Viet Cong were (16% ). 

"Crafty Trick.” In any case, Admin- 
istration spokesmen continued their pa- 
tient efforts to clarify and explain U.S, 
policy. Vice President Hubert Hum- 
phrey, who of late has acted as chief ex- 
ponent of Administration aims in Asia, 
tried diligently to answer the dissenters 
on NBC-TV’s Meet the Press. To criti- 
cism of U.S. bombing raids, he said: 
“We did not send our bombers against 
North Viet Nam until full regiments of 
the North Vietnamese forces were in 
the South, until it was recognized in 
every chancellery and every embassy 
around the world that the North Viet- 
namese had committed an act of ag- 
gression.” When asked about the pos- 
sibility of conducting negotiations with 
the Viet Cong, Humphrey pointed out 
that during his discussions of the war 
with Soviet Premier Aleksei Kosygin 
in India last January, the Russian “nev- 
er mentioned the Viet Cong.” On the 
contrary, Humphrey recalled that Ko- 
sygin said: “You will have to negotiate 
this with Hanoi.” 

Since then, said the Vice President, 
the U.S. has had contact with the Ho 
Chi Minh regime—“through third par- 
ties” and at times “directly.” Typical of 
Hanoi’s response was a statement last 
week by Truong Chinh, a top party 
official, denouncing U.S. peace over- 
tures as a “crafty trick.” 

Strategy of Survival. Meanwhile, be- 
fore the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee as it continued hearings on Asia 
policies, a group of distinguished schol- 
ars firmly and—atypically of academics 
—unanimously supported the Adminis- 
tration’s Viet Nam policy. Most agreed 
with Harvard Sinologist Morton H. 
Halperin—who at 27 is also an adviser 
on China to the Defense and State de- 
partments—that U.S. military power in 
Viet Nam has convinced Red China's 
leaders that they face a “long-drawn- 
out war.” Indeed, said Halperin, Peking 
has now “urged on the Viet Cong the 
need to adopt a strategy of survival 
until the American invaders tire of the 
war and withdraw.” China's leaders, he 
told the committee, are well aware that 
a U.S. nuclear attack would devastate 
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“IT'S THE STANFORD UNIVERSITY POLL. THEY WANT TO NEGOTIATE.” 
Demons on the party line. 


their “modernized sector” and are de- 
termined not to provoke one. 

Such testimony was clearly a dis- 
appointment to Committee Chairman 
J. William Fulbright, who has repeatedly 
warned that the U.S. commitment to 
Viet Nam might lead to war with 
China. And for all the chairman's hope- 
ful proddings, the scholars without ex- 
ception described as unrealistic Ful- 
bright’s contention that the U.S. and 
Red China should agree to “neutralize” 
Southeast Asia. Samuel B. Griffith, a 
retired Marine Corps brigadier general 
and old China hand who holds an Ox- 
ford University doctorate in Chinese mil- 
itary history and translated Mao Tse- 
tung’s key treatise On Guerrilla War- 
fare, bluntly told the committee: “I 
don't think the Chinese would place 
any credibility whatever in any treaty 
we might sign. We are the demon in 
Chinese eyes as much as they are the 
demon in our own eyes.” 

Bread on the Waters? The experts 
generally agreed, too, that China’s in- 
ternal problems have left Peking the 
paper dragon of world powers. “Save 
through the application of her doctrine 
of national-liberation wars, China 
cannot influence events outside periph- 
eral areas,” said Griffith. Thus “she 
wishes above all to remove our presence 
from Asia.” To a man, the Sinologists 
urged that the U.S. try to normalize 
relations with China, however un- 
rewarding that might be. They proposed 
that Washington recognize the Peking 
regime, support its admission to the 
).N. (provided Nationalist China is not 
ousted) and in general follow a policy 
of “containment without isolation’—a 
phrase approvingly picked up by Hum- 
phrey on Meet the Press. 

Though that approach was generally 
accepted, there were some noteworthy 
reservations. As Senator Jacob Javits 
put it: “The one big qualification that 
I would make to this idea of ‘contain- 
ment without isolation’ is that it should 
be within the context of a peace settle- 
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ment in Viet Nam. I still cannot see 
casting bread upon the waters to hun- 
gry sharks who will eat you up if you 
dare to put your toe overboard. But 
something has to be done within the 
context of giving the world a sense of 
peace.” 

"Kiss of Judas." The U.S. has been 
trying for several years to open new 
channels into China—by approving trips 
there for journalists in 1957 and more 
recently by granting travel permits to 
doctors, scientists and scholars. The 
Communists have invariably rebuffed 
such overtures, Since December the Ad- 
ministration has been conducting a 
complete reappraisal of its China policy. 
So far, the inclination has been toward 
further attempts to relax tensions, pos- 
sibly even including cancellation of the 
U.S. embargo on nonstrategic trade 
with the Chinese. When a high-powered 
West German consortium recently no- 
tified Washington that it had contracted 
to build (on credit) big, up-to-date steel 
plants in Szechwan province, the Ad- 
ministration made no attempt to block 
the project. 

No academic or diplomatic expert 
considers that a less inimical L ap- 
proach will be reciprocated tor years to 
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come. What the nation can expect in- 
stead was foreshadowed last week after 
Humphrey declared that the U.S. should 
“take every opportunity to show our 
friendship for the Chinese.” Inoffensive 
as it was, Humphrey's statement was 
denounced by Peking as the “kiss of 
Judas,” with the warning that it “cannot 
fail to disgust the Chinese people and 
make us maintain utmost vigilance.” 


The “Case for Realism” 

Administration critics charge that the 
Government's Asian policy casts the 
U.S. in the role of policeman to the 
world. This objection was seldom 
voiced during the height of the cold 
war, since these critics tend to believe 
that Europe is a legitimate sphere of 
influence for America. Last week, as 
he signed a bill authorizing U.S. par- 
ticipation in the $1 billion Asian De- 
velopment Bank, the President rebutted 
the Europe-first approach as an “argu- 
ment of isolationism.” Said Johnson: 
“Asia must no longer sit at the second 
table of the 20th century's concern. 

“It is not possible and it is not right.” 
he declared, “to neglect a people's hopes 
because the ocean is vast, or their cul- 
ture is alien, or their language may be 
strange, or their race different, or their 
skin another color. The economic net- 
work of this shrinking globe is too inter- 
twined, the political order of continents 
is too involved with one another, the 
threat of common disaster is too real 
for all human beings to say of Asia— 
or any other continent— Yours is an- 
other sphere.” 

Johnson defended the right of his 
critics to speak their mind, even con- 
ceded their honesty and loyalty. For 
their part, he suggested that they should 
acknowledge his own “right and duty” 
to make the “case for realism.” That 
case, he explained, means “simply that 
there is no rest from the trials of free- 
dom, there is no recalling what the pace 
of change has done to the map of this 
big world, there is no reducing our 
responsibilities while the challenges of 
progress will not permit us to name 
the site for our duel or the weapons 
that we use.” 
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THE STATES 


How to Succeed 

Amending the U.S. Constitution is a 
ponderous process. More than 6,000 
suggested revisions have been brushed 
aside by Congress since 1789, and the 
24 adopted in that time had to wait up 
to four years for ratification by the 
necessary three-fourths of the states. 
Nonetheless, since last summer, when 
Congress approved the proposed 25th 
Amendment, enabling the Vice Presi- 
dent to succeed to the full executive 
powers of a disabled President, the 
states have moved fairly briskly to rati- 
fy the measure. Last week New York 
became the 28th to endorse it, and two 
more states, Louisiana and Maryland, 
are expected to follow suit this year. 
Thus, by early 1967, nearly 180 years 
after the framers of the Constitution 
evaded the details of the issue, the U.S. 
should have clear constitutional provi- 
sions for a vice-presidential takeover. 


THE CONGRESS 


Toward Safer Cars 

In 1965, 49,000 Americans died on 
the nation’s streets and highways, while 
1,800,000 others—more than the en- 
tire population of Detroit—suffered dis- 
abling injuries. In terms of miles trav- 
eled, an American is 41 times as likely 
to die in his car as he is in an airplane. 
Last week, after years of deploring 
such statistics, House and Senate Com- 
mittees began hearings on what Presi- 
dent Johnson has called the nation’s 
“gravest” domestic problem. 

As part of its six-year, $700 million 
highway safety bill, the Administration 
requested discretionary authority to es- 
tablish automobile safety standards— 
and fully expected Congress to balk, As 
it turned out, Congressmen complained 
that the Administration had not gone 
sufficiently far or fast. Senator Abra- 
ham Ribicoff, a stern evangelist of traf- 
fic safety when he was Governor of 
Connecticut, urged that the Adminis- 
tration should be required, not author- 
ized, to set safety standards, adding 
that in any case they could not be in- 
corporated until the 1970 models. 
Asked Ribicoff: “Are we going to watch 
50 million new cars roll off the assem- 
bly lines free of any safety regulation?” 
Though Congress has no intention of 
dictating design, Ribicoff, for one, ar- 
gued for standards that would assure 
Detroit's safety engineer as attentive a 
hearing as its stylist. 

His concern was shared by Senator 
Vance Hartke of Indiana, who observed 
that “murder by motor at home is just 
as deadly as murder by mortar in Viet 
Nam.” New Hampshire’s Norris Cot- 
ton objected that the Government “now 
spends almost as much on the safety 
of ducks as it does on the traffic safety 
needs of 190 million people.” To prove 
its resolve, the Senate Commerce Com- 
mittee approved a measure establish- 
ing federal standards for tires by 1969. 
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REPUBLICANS 


A Plea for Positivism 

“We are known,” Edward Brooke 
says of his fellow Republicans, “as peo- 
ple who substitute negativism—a grum- 
bling, carping, protesting rejection of 
new ideas—for constructive policies.” 
Moreover, Massachusetts’ attorney gen- 
eral contends in his first book, The 
Challenge of Change (Little, Brown), 
this popular image of Republicanism 
should be of concern to all Americans, 
for the two-party system is at stake, 
“Not to be alarmed about the status of 
the Republican Party,” he writes, is a 
“symptom of impending rigor mortis.” 

Leadership Anemia. A Negro who 
has won his last two contests in a Demo- 
cratic state with a Negro population of 
less than 3%, Brooke, 46, aspires to 
succeed retiring Leverett Saltonstall in 
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AUTHOR BROOKE 
Not rejection, but better remedies. 


the U.S. Senate—where he would be 
the first member of his race to serve 
since Reconstruction days. While ex- 
amining the party’s ills has become 
something of a national pastime, his 
findings go further than most in both 
diagnosis and prescription. Brooke, who 
repudiated the Goldwater campaign in 
1964, charges that the G.O.P. is suffer- 
ing from leadership anemia, which in 
turn has produced “poor programs.” It 
has “all but exiled” minority groups, 
conducted “campaign-by-slogan,”  be- 
trayed the heritage of Abraham Lin- 
coln and Theodore Roosevelt. 

What to do? Brooke would start with 
fundamentals: “Before Republicans can 
begin to mold America as we would like 
it to be, we must first recognize Amer- 
ica as it is.” Brooke’s views of the U.S. 
largely echo Lyndon Johnson's. He lists 
the three great domestic problems as 
poverty, civil rights and the plight of 
the cities. At the risk of being accused 
of me-tooism, he urges Republicans to 
devise remedies that surpass the Great 
Society’s in both volume and efficacy. 








Outbeautifying Lady Bird. He con- 
demns Johnson’s war on poverty, for 
example, as a “pitifully inadequate and 
misdirected” rearguard action that is 
bound to fail because it treats the 
symptoms rather than the causes of 
distress. Brooke advocates “an all-out, 
unqualified massive attack on the con- 
ditions which doom many Americans.” 
He would increase relief payments, ex- 
pand unemployment and minimum- 
wage coverage, “retool our total ap- 
proach to education,” and seriously con- 
sider a guaranteed annual wage at 
Government expense. He would even 
outdo Lady Bird with a “massive clean- 
up-and-beautify-America program.” 

Though Brooke gives no estimate of 
how much his ideas would cost, he 
grants the price would be high, urges 
that expanded welfare programs be fi- 
nanced by deficit spending. Completed 
last November, the book contains 
no reference to inflation, though the 
author concedes the necessity to hold 
down Great Society expenditures in or- 
der to honor the U.S. commitment in 
Viet Nam. While accusing Johnson of 
“politics as usual, promising everything 
to everybody and forgetting the hard 
realities,” Brooke himself offers no real- 
istic way out of the dilemma—which 
as eloquently as any argument in his 
book bespeaks the plight of the Re- 
publican Party. 


CHICAGO 


Render unto King 

In West Side Chicago, where he has 
been concentrating his crusade since 
January, Martin Luther King stood out- 
side a slum tenement and pronounced: 
“I am hereby assuming trusteeship of 
this building to make life more livable 
for the tenants.” All that the five fam- 
ilies in the building had to do was to 
hand their rent over to King instead of 
the landlord, the Negro leader ex- 
plained, and he would use it to reno- 
vate the place and turn the balance over 
to the owner. Conceding that this 
might be considered “supralegal,” 
King contended: “We aren't dealing 
with the legality of it. We = are 
dealing with the morality of it.” 

It was the economics of it that 
prompted Landlord John Bender, 81, 
to get a temporary injunction prohib- 
iting King’s takeover. The tenants, in 
fact, never did pay any rent to King, 
whose Southern Christian Leadership 
Conference has spent $1,000 to im- 
prove the building in the past month. 

In any case, city officials pointed out 
that the landlord had already been 
charged with building-code violations. 
Said Mayor Richard Daley: “There are 
legal ways and illegal ways of achieving 
our objectives. None of us would say 
we should use illegal ways. We have 
our courts and our legislature.” 

Chicago’s Committee of 100, a mod- 
erate but effective interracial civic or- 
ganization, also condemned the at- 
tempted takeover. “Dr. King,” _ it 
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THE LEADER SHOVELING ASHES IN SLUM 
Morality v. legality. 


chided, “has advocated that bad laws 
should be disobeyed. Perhaps in those 
parts of the South where the law has 
two faces, one black and one white, 
this may be appropriate. But in the 
North, particularly in Chicago, the law 
has just one face applicable to all. No 
one is above the law here.” Stubbornly, 
King vowed last week to maintain his 
stewardship, pending a hearing next 
month on Landlord Bender's protest 
One magistrate had already made 
up his mind about the case, Chicago's 
James B. Parsons, first Negro 
ever appointed to a_ federal district 
bench in the continental U-.S., described 
King’s “trusteeship™ as “theft.” Said 
Parsons: “The laws of theft are as im 
portant to Negroes as they are to 


Judge 


anyone else.” 


LOS ANGELES 


Reprise of a Nightmare 

Red riot flares sputtered in the dusk. 
Shards of glass littered the sidewalks 
Platoons of police with shotguns at the 
ready prowled nearly deserted streets 
And in the midst of the anger and 
desolation that is Watts, a Negro wom 
an cowered inside a store and sobbed: 
“Its like a nightmare happening all 
over again. 

For a few 
It was the second time in seven months 
that the Los Angeles slum had erupted 
in anarchy. Though last week’s rioting 
in Watts appeared almost mild com- 
pared with the six-day wave of savagery 
that left 35 dead, 1.032 injured and 
more than $40 million in property dam- 
ge last August, the latest uprising 
showed that little has happened since 
in the Negro suburb to defuse a lethal 
psychosis fed by race hatred, depriva- 
tion and contempt for law. 


tense hours, it seemed so 
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"Riot! Riot!" It all started when two 
men—Joe Garcia, 26, a Mexican- 
American, and Dwayne Graves, 16, a 
Negro—bumped into each other out- 
side a Watts liquor store. Between the 
Negro ghetto and the Mexican colony 
clustered in nearby East Los Angeles, 
there is a tradition of jealous rivalry, 
and tensions have been rising. Negroes. 
who resent the light-skinned Mexicans 
because they find it easier to get jobs. 
had stabbed several of their rivals in 
the previous riots. Mexicans, for their 
part, regard themselves as better-edu- 
cated and racially superior to their Ne- 
gro neighbors, whom they accuse of 
monopolizing anti-poverty funds 

After last week's sidewalk encounter, 
a scuffle ensued. Graves and a fellow 
Negro were subsequently wounded by 
shotgun blasts from a car; accused of 
the shooting were Garcia's brothers. 
Carlos and Robert, who were later 
charged with assault with intent to kill. 
Word swiftly spread through Watts 
Next afternoon, Negro dropouts hang- 
ing around a high school began lobbing 
rocks at Mexicans and other Cauca- 
sians driving by. One stone hurled by a 
Negro struck a white speech-correction 
teacher in the head, and—said onlook- 
ers—when police dragged the suspect 
from a barbershop, he yelled, “Police 
brutality! Riot! Riot!" A crowd of Ne- 
gro teen-agers took that as an order 

Looting & Molotovs. Swelling into 
the hundreds, a mob stormed through 
the twelve-block area that still bears 
the scars of what Watts calls “the Au- 
gust revolution,” overturning vehicles, 
smashing store windows, pommeling 
and stabbing whites. A Mexican-Amer 
truck driver, Lawrence Gomez, 
30, was surrounded, beaten, and shot 
to death, Negro Joe Crawford, 33, for 
no apparent reason was killed by a snip 
er. Molotov cocktails started a dozen 
fires while looters pillaged stores. Hav- 
ing learned their lesson in August, when 
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police initially pulled out in hope that 
the violence would die down, more than 
200 cops swept through the streets in 
prowl cars or twelve abreast on foot 
After four hours, a tenuous calm was 
restored. The toll: two dead, 26 injured, 
34 arrested, 15 buildings damaged. 

Governor Pat Brown, who was fly- 
ing home from Washington when the 
disorders began, made the unfortunate 
admission that he had been warned of 
impending trouble. G.O.P. Gubernatori- 
al Candidate Ronald Reagan and Los 
Angeles’ Mayor Sam Yorty, Brown's 
rival for the Democratic nomination, 
both seized the opportunity to fault the 
Governor for keeping the tip from Los 
Angeles officials. In fact, Negro leaders 
have repeatedly warned that Watts 
would erupt again unless a major effort 
was mounted to correct and 
economic problems. 

"Watts Happening.” Anti-poverty of- 
ficials have rushed through a $40 mil- 
lion crash allocation for Los Angeles 
County, half of it earmarked for Watts. 
A discount store blackened from Au- 
gusts arson has been made over—and 
appropriately renamed “Watts Happen- 
ing’—as a Government-financed coffee- 
house for idle youth. A new $800,000 
training cénter offers classes in grammar 
and Negro history for 200 students. But 
the overall program has been snarled 
by political rivalry and bureaucratic de- 
lays, and visible accomplishments so far 
are few. A new Head Start project for 
preschool youngsters got under way only 
last month; a Job Skills Center for 1,400 
is yet to open. 

The Los Angeles Chamber of Com- 
merce claims to have found jobs for 
4,000 employable Wattsians, but even 
so, the community is worse off than 
ever. Unemployment still runs close to 
30% » many residents are out of work 
because none of the chain stores de- 
stroyed last year have been rebuilt: in- 
surance rates for some Watts businesses 


its social 
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NEGRO KILLED BY SNIPER IN WATTS 
A deeper illness than poverty. 
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have quintupled. As evidence of the 
risk, Sol Goldman, one merchant who 
did rebuild his burned-out clothing store, 
saw it ransacked again last week. With 
1,000 newcomers a week arriving in 
Los Angeles, Mayor Yorty complained, 
“The city just doesn’t have the financial 
resources to provide the number of jobs 
necessary. This must be done on a state 
and federal level.” 

"Unwillingness to Accept." A recent 
survey under the auspices of the Office 
of Economie Opportunity reported that 
the annual purchasing power of the av- 
erage Watts family has actually de- 
clined 8% or $400 since 1959, during a 
period in which the typical U.S. family’s 
income rose 14% and that of nonwhite 
families elsewhere jumped 24%. Thus 
Watts has changed litthe—but its illness 
goes deeper than poverty. Such, at least, 
was the view of former CIA Director 
John A. McCone, who headed a com- 
mission that conducted an exhaustive 
investigation of the August riots. Said 
McCone: “This is one more evidence 
of an unwillingness by Negroes to ac- 
cept responsibilities as law-abiding citi- 
zens. Until this changes, it’s going to be 
very difficult for anyone in the commu- 
nity to change things.” 


MICHIGAN 


The New Generation 

No Michigan politician knows how 
to play the underdog better than Jerome 
Cavanagh, who as an obscure young 
lawyer in 1961 overcame opposition 
from both business and labor to become 
mayor of Detroit. “I won then,” he said 
last week, “and I can win now.” Thus 
Cavanagh, 37, announced that he would 
challenge one of the state’s best-known 
Democrats, six-term former Governor 
G. Mennen Williams, 55, for the party's 
nomination as its U.S. Senate candidate 
in next August’s primary. 

Wealthy Soapy Williams, who re- 
signed his post as Assistant Secretary 
of State for African Affairs to make the 
race, already has the support of the 
state’s powerful labor leaders and the 
Democratic machine. Yet no one is 
discounting the popular, dynamic Jerry 
Cavanagh—least of all Cavanagh, who 
has taken his own polls, believes that 
Williams’ organization support may not 
help him win younger voters. 

Asking Michiganders to reject “old 
sentiments and past alliances,” Cava- 
nagh declared: “There is a new genera- 
tion of political leadership. New men 
and new ideas are needed urgently to 
meet the problems of the new decade.” 


UNIONS 


Hell Raisers’ Adieux 

For two old Populist potentates who 
had done much to lead the poor and 
exploited into the affluent society, it was 
time to step down. Grizzled, rotund 
David Dubinsky, for 34 turbulent years 
president of the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union, and _ bluff, 
white-thatched James G. Patton, fiery 
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STULBERG & DUBINSKY 
Up from Siberia. 


head of the National Farmers Union 
for the past quarter-century, both re- 
tired last week, turning over their flour- 
ishing organizations to less flamboyant 
men noted more for managerial than 
messianic talents. 

Lung Alley. Dabbing tears from his 
eyes, Dubinsky, 74, had his resignation 
read before a meeting of his direc- 
tors, who forthwith appointed a com- 
mittee to persuade him to stay on. But 
he was not to be swayed, “I don’t want 
to die in my boots,” he insisted. “I 
don’t want a free funeral.” 

For the 447,000 LL.G.W.U. members, 
it was a funereal occasion nonetheless. 
One of the last union stalwarts of New 
Deal days, Polish-born Dubinsky as a 
youth was banished to Siberia for calling 
a strike against his father’s bakery, es- 
caped, emigrated to the U.S., and joined 
the union at 19 as a buttonhole maker 
in Manhattan's “lung blocks” (so called 
because of their high TB incidence). 
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PATTON & DECHANT 
Out of the Dust Bowl. 


He became head of his local at 28, and 
as boss of the international union fought 
a war against a Communist takeover 
attempt that left it bankrupt. 

In the depths of the Depression, 
“D.D.,” as intimates call him, won a 35- 
hour week for the LL.G.W.U., pioneered 
such fringe benefits as medical and re- 
tirement plans. Always deeply involved 
in politics, he formed New York's Lib- 
eral Party and ran it as autocratically as 
his union—as one aide put it, “like Puck 
playing patriarch.” 

Dubinsky used the strike sparingly, 
and under him the 1.L.G.W.U. amassed 
a knippe—Yiddish for nest egg—worth 
$571 million, invested in everything 
from union buildings to a 1,000-acre 
vacation resort for members in Pennsyl- 
vania’s Pocono Mountains; the LL.G.W.U 
has even lent the Rockefellers funds 
for a housing project in Puerto Rico. 
Dubinsky’s hand-picked successor is the 
union's secretary-treasurer: quietly efli- 
cient Louis Stulberg, 64, a Polish-born 
ex-cutter, whose main job has been 
overseeing the union’s business empire. 

Oil & Potash. Dubinsky’s blend of 
social conscience and business acumen 
is shared by Patton, 63, who announced 
his retirement at the N.F.U.’s annual 
convention in Denver. Patton, who 
wears a piratical black patch over his 
left eye (it was removed in a cancer 
operation), built the N.F.U. from a 
struggling organization of 80,681 dirt- 
poor, Dust Bowl farm families to its 
present eminence as one of the Big 
Three of U.S. agrarian lobbies, with a 
membership of 750,000—mostly small 
farmers—in 40 states. Under Patton, 
the son of a union leader, the N.F.U. 
has demanded ever higher federal price 
supports for agricultural products, mak- 
ing it the bitter rival of the conserva- 
tive American Farm Bureau Federation 
(TiME cover, Sept. 3) and the middle- 
of-the-road National Grange. 

“Our voice is listened to and respect- 
ed in Washington,” boasted Patton, who 
campaigned vigorously for Lyndon 
Johnson in 1964. He was a powerful 
advocate of the 1946 Employment Act, 
which underscores the right of all Amer- 
icans to job opportunities, helped lobby 
Public Law 480—the Food tor Peace 
plan—in 1954, and found the U.N.’s 
world food program. 

Picked, with Patton's support, to 
replace him was N.F.U. Secretary- 
Treasurer Tony Dechant, 51, grandson 
of an Alsace-Lorraine German immi- 
grant and, like Patton, a Kansas-born 
ex-farm boy. A hard-working admin- 
istrator with a passion for detail, De- 
chant has been intimately involved in 
N.F.U.’s $42 million worth of enter- 
prises, which include two life insurance 
companies with $24 million in assets, 
oil wells, a refinery, fertilizer plants, and 
half-interest in a $32 million potash 
mine. 

Like Dubinsky, N.F.U.’s retiring lead- 
er will retain an influential voice in his 
organization's affairs. “I've been a hell 
raiser all my life,” roared Patton, “and 
I intend to go on raising hell!” 
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PROTEST 
The Inglory Boys 


As the war produces heroes, so the 
antiwar movement must make martyrs. 
Last week's leading candidates were 
Pacifist David J. Miller, 23, a graduate 
of Jesuit-run Le Moyne College in Syra- 
cuse, who claims that “the only thing 
I'm expert at is refusing to be drafted,” 
and Brown University Dropout David 
Mitchell, also 23, who founded the 
Brooklyn-based End the Draft Com- 
mittee and its monthly publication 
Downdraft, but maintains that he would 
fight to defend his country against at- 
tack. Both refuse to apply for classifica- 
tion as conscientious objectors—though 
neither has shown any reticence about 
offering his conscience as Exhibit A in 
court—and both face jail terms. 

Witness? Miller, who first achieved 
prominence of sorts in October by pub- 
licly burning his draft card, last month 
became the first American to be con- 
victed of transgressing a 1965 law mak- 
ing that act a felony. Last week he 
came up tor sentencing in New York's 
Federal District Court, where Judge 
Harold Tyler Jr. dismissed his argument 
that igniting a draft card is a form of 
free speech, but announced dryly that 
he would not “create a myth of martyr- 
hood.” After handing down a. three- 
year sentence, the judge suspended it on 
condition that Miller obtain a new draft 
card, carry it us required by law, and 
submit to induction if drafted. 

Not likely. “I have no intention,” 
Miller, “of obeying any of the 
judge’s directives, even if I have to go 
to jail.” Imprisonment, as he sees it, 
“is one of the responsibilities of being 
a Christian witness.” Miller's lawyers 
then filed a notice of appeal, which had 
the effect of staying the probation terms 
and keeping Miller at least temporarily 
out of convict’s garb or G.1.’s fatigues. 

Genocide? Mitchell's offense was 
more prosaic—he had simply refused 
to report for induction—but his defense 
was far more grandiose. Contending 
that the U.S. is committing genocide 
and other crimes against world law in 
Viet Nam, he cited the Niirnberg war- 
trial verdicts as an injunction on all citi- 
zens to disobey illegal orders from their 
governments. Mitchell was convicted 
and sentenced to five years after his 
first trial in Federal District Court in 
New Haven, Conn., but the Circuit 
Court of Appeals threw out the convic- 
tion on procedural grounds. 

At his retrial in Hartford, Conn., last 
week, Mitchell's lawyers wanted to call 
a variety of witnesses, including a U.S. 
Navy pilot now a prisoner in North 
Viet Nam. Ho Chi Minh, it was said, 
would release him to testify. The de- 
fense also wanted to call government 
officials from Hanoi, Ralph Schoenman, 
a Brooklyn expatriate who is chief lieu- 
tenant of Bertrand Russell's “better- 
Red-than-dead” campaign in London, 
and Staughton Lynd, the Yale assistant 
professor of history who, like Schoen- 
man, recently visited North Viet Nam 


said 
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(and last week brought suit in Wash- 
ington to win back the passport he for- 
feited thereby). Judge T. Emmet Clarie 
rejected the whole line of argument, re- 
fused to allow Lynd and Schoenman to 
testify. It took the jury twelve minutes 
to find Mitchell guilty. He could get a 
maximum sentence of five years. 


HOLLYWOOD 


New Girl in Town 

For weeks and weeks, Mrs. Anne 
Potter Hamilton Hunt Spalding had 
been wondering what Son George's new 
girl was really like. All she knew for 
sure was that the young lady came 
from reputable stock, as attested by a 
photograph of her father on the hall- 
way table inside the 39-room Beverly 
Hills mansion. The inscription: “To 





To the Top. The tanned, lanky Ham- 
ilton, 26, whose attributes are more 
highly esteemed by Hollywood starlets 
than by the movie critics, comes to such 
sumptuous living, he says, via a “sort 
of flotsam and jetsam route’—Mem- 
phis, Palm Beach, Manhattan, 25 dif- 
ferent schools. His late father was a 
musician and perfume company execu- 
tive. His Southern-born mother, George 
says, is “an Auntie Mame, but more 
warm and contemporary,” who has 
been married and divorced four times. 
She recalls that George “always said he 
would go into the movies or advertis- 
ing, because those were the two ways 
to get to the top fastest.” 

Mother, though not always in the 
money, saw to it that young George 
became a spiffy dresser, and for a time 
he found work as a male model. He 





GEORGE & LYNDA 
Into the Daisy set, with references. 


George Hamilton, with warm regards 
from all of us, Lyndon B. Johnson.” 

For Mrs. Spalding and a few other 
select. Hollywoodites, the chance to 
meet Lynda Bird Johnson came last 
weekend when handsome Screen Actor 
Hamilton brought his girl home to 
meet Mother. The occasion was Lynda’s 
22nd birthday. Assembled in the $200,- 
000 house, once owned by Douglas 
Fairbanks and Mary Pickford, were 
125 show business celebrities. among 
them Greer Garson, Natalie Wood, 
Elke Sommer, Bobby Darin, Jill St. 
John and Eddie Fisher, who obliged 
by singing Linda (“When I go to sleep, 
I never count sheep, I count all the 
charms about Linda”). Later they went 
on to the Daisy, a Hollywood disco- 
theque, where Lynda did a passable 
frug. Next day, they lounged around 
the pool, saw movies in Hamilton's 
private theater, and were joined by the 
Tony Curtises and several other cou- 
ples for dinner. 


wangled his way to Hollywood with the 
aid of Mother’s good friend, Actress 
Mae Murray. Never one to overlook 
an angle, he bought a 1939 Rolls-Royce 
—and thus began “my image of the 
rich boy dabbling in pictures.” 

Some of George's clothes conscious- 
ness appears to have rubbed off on 
Lynda (who has also dropped a few 
pounds). She showed up for a cocktail 
party in a black, swoop-backed dress 
with an enormous, eye-arresting bow 
at the waist. The better to blend with 
her new California friends, she re- 
ceived from her parents, among other 
birthday gifts, a huge pair of sporty 
sunglasses with checkerboard rims. Ac- 
tually, around George Hamilton, whose 
thespian career has blossomed like a 
Texas rose since he began squiring Lyn- 
da, the starry-eyed President’s daughter 
blended well enough as it was. “She 
has a great sense of humor that'll get 
her through anything,” said one of 
their set. “Even this weekend.” 
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HE war in Viet Nam is teaching the U.S. many things, 
among them a lesson in patience. Limited but growing 
American involvement, beginning with President Kennedy's 
increase in military advisers in 1961, has already lasted long- 
er than U.S. participation in World Wars I and II. Yet the 
prospect is that any solution, military or political, is still 
some years off. “Patience is the one virtue the Communists 
have in greater abundance than the non-Communists,” said 
President Johnson at the Hawaii conference. “We are going 
to have to show them that we have learned our lesson.” 

Viet Nam is not the only situation that calls for national 
patience. Everywhere, from Charles de Gaulle’s chauvinist 
challenge to the latest mob pulling down an American flag, 
the world relentlessly tests American forbearance. Equally 
so at home. The urgency of the young, the struggle for 
Negro rights, the plans for the Great Society, the space race 
—all raise expectations of quick success to balance against 
the need for measured progress, The ability to find the right 
pace and the steady strength for the long pull are more 
necessary than ever. Yet there is, and always has been, a 
widespread feeling that the U.S. lacks these qualities. 

“We are not a patient people.” says Hubert Humphrey and 
most of the world agrees. Americans are seen—and see 
themselves—as restless and driven. New skyscrapers go up 
at the drop of a mortgage and are torn down almost as fast. 
Cars, houses, jobs and spouses are changed with an ease and 
ia rapidity that shocks the rest of the world. There is the ten- 
| city tour of Europe in two weeks, the stand-up lunch, the 

; precooked frozen dinner, the disposable dress, the phone call 
instead of a letter, the formal invitation sent by telegram. 
There is even, for some, instant bliss through LSD. The U.S. 
| is running an economic fever trying to end poverty and pol- 
lution, put a man on the moon and end the war in Viet Nam 
all at once. Is this bad? Social Ethics Professor Roger L. 
Shinn of Union Theological Seminary thinks that it “makes 
us unfortunately Faustian and more than a bit sophomoric.” 








Three Revolutions 

Psychology and anthropology are inclined to see America 
as a nation of spoiled children. “Americans want immediate 
satisfaction,” says Manhattan Psychologist Harold Green- 
wald. “The car buyer can't wait a week for his car.” Says 
Manhattan Psychoanalyst Sandor Lorand: “Patience is just 
another quality Americans forfeit when they live in this 
pressure cooker. From the day the child starts school, he is 
under pressure. No wonder he grows up impatient—first 
with others, then with himself,” 

Abroad, the most common charge against the U.S. is that 
it is impetuous, trigger-happy, and always looking for quick, 
easy solutions. President Johnson's recent peace offensive, 
sending a squad of envoys zinging around the world, was 
; widely considered too high-pressure. On the other hand, 
many are all for American impatience. “Cows are patient, 
but | never thought of Americans as bovine,” says Adman 
David Ogilvy. “The Russians are patient—they like their mov- 
ies six hours long. The French are patient—they spend five 
hours preparing their meals, Patience is for peasants.” 

Whether Americans are criticized or praised for their 
supposed lack of patience, the basic assumption is probably 
wrong—just another of those monumental clichés about 
the U.S. character that clutter the intellectual landscape. 
While Job is not exactly a national hero, there is every evi- 
dence that—below the surface—Americans are an excep- 
tionally patient people, and becoming more so. 

The early church fathers would have examined Adman 
Ogilvy carefully for horns and a cloven hoof if they had 
heard his contemptuous put-down of patience, a paramount 
Christian virtue. St. Paul rated it a “fruit of the spirit” and 
St. Augustine called it “the companion of wisdom.” Saints 
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ON PATIENCE AS AN AMERICAN VIRTUE 


had it: the ultimate in provocation is proverbially “enough 
to try the patience of a saint.” Sinners had it not: they 
complained and lamented. The Jews waited as patiently as 
they could for the Messiah and the Lord’s Kingdom that 
would right all earthly wrongs. The Moslems told one an- 
other that patience was “the key to Paradise” and “a gift 
that Allah gives only to those he loves.” Patience, in short, 
was the core of religion in a world where life was hard, 
society was static and hope lay in the hereafter. Patience 
meant resignation—a necessary quality for tillers of the soil 
and fishers of the sea, whose control over what happened 
to them was marginal. In such a frustrating scheme of 
things, outbursts of personal rage must have been no small 
social problem. The Ship of Fools, a 15th century compila- 
tion of doggerel homiletics by a German satirist named 
Sebastian Brant, warns that 


Plato too suppressed his rage 

And Socrates, for they were sage. 
Impatience born of irritation 

May lead to sin and dire damnation. 


The dawn of science and the rise of the merchant middle 
class changed the very meaning of patience. Observing, 
recording, experimenting—patiently piling their slow-baked 
bricks of knowledge into steps leading upward toward free- 
dom and control of nature—the pioneers of science began to 
give patience a positive ring, a means to hope within the 
here and now. At the same time. the capitalists, gradually 
replacing the aristocracy at the top of society, were demon- 
strating what the patient, long-view investment and reinvest- 
ment of money could do to liberate men from the conditions 
they were born to. Patience was no longer quiet resignation 
but purposeful action toward a long-range goal. 

The subsequent series of revolutions that shaped the mod- 
ern world show an instructive pattern of contrast, The 
French Revolution—like the French themselves—was wildly 
impatient. Utopia was to be now, built on the flaming brain 
of Reason and the decapitated corpses of the misguided 
opposition. The Russian Revolution was another utopia 
supposed to rise from blood and blueprints, though it looked 
to a longer time and more corpses before the socialist Eden 
would be achieved, and counseled strategic patience in fol- 
lowing the drive of history. 

The American Revolution was something else again. It 
was free of that special form of impatience—oversimplified 
ideology. Never had such forbearance and such a talent for 
political compromise been demanded of a body politic as the 
power-wary, pragmatic Founding Fathers required of the 
citizens of the United States of America. The U.S. Constitu- 
tion is the great document of patience-with-a-purpose. It 
has inevitably helped mold the national character of the 
Americans who serve it—and whom it serves. 

Those who cut their roots in Europe, and those in Amer- 
ica who pulled up stakes to push West. were not merely 
restless and dissatisfied. In a new kind of environment, for 
which nothing had prepared them, they staked their lives 
on a future that might bear fruit only for their children. 
The chronicles tell of countless men and women who were 
far from impetuous and headlong, farther still from resigned, 
as they pushed their creaking wagon trains over mountains 
and across blazing deserts—forced back by Indians, or 
sickness, or starvation, but gathering strength again to return 
and press on. 

Turning the pioncers’ trading posts into towns, and the 
towns into cities, worked the same strain deeper into the 
American character. Fast-buck operators flourished, the 
rapid turnover and the quick profit were the dreams of many 
a businessman, But the more typical pattern for 19th cen- 
tury business and industry was the narrowed eye with the 
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long view, the reinvested profit, the McGuffey and Horatio 
Alger mottoes on the mind: 


Go Slow and Sure, and prosper then you must 
With Fame and Fortune, while you Try and Trust. 


Americans no longer live in a McGuffey world. The pat- 
terns of patience and impatience are apt to be paradoxical. 
A businessman may want to rush to California in five hours 
and yet wait patiently for a delayed jet takeoff. A scientist 
may bolt instant coffee at a hurried breakfast and then spend 
a day of slow, painstaking research in his laboratory. Ameri- 
cans love speed and power on the highway, but they are 
the most disciplined drivers in the world. While the French, 
Italian or German driver burns out his batteries with his 
horn and uses his car as an instrument of vengeance (“In 
Germany,” says one psychoanalyst, “anger is a status sym- 
bol”), the American knows that he must drive as part of a 
group. Although Americans endure queues, bad service, in- 
ept repairmen, and surly sales help with remarkable stoicism, 
French Philosopher Jacques Maritain once suggested that 
they are impatient with life itself. Yet almost everyone has 
to learn patience in a complex modern society characterized 
by the growing interdependence between men and the grow- 
ing reliance on brittle machines. 


Restrained Power 

The noisy, protesting young appear more impatient than 
ever. They don’t seem to want to wait for anything—going 
steady, or a better world. And yet the ever-lengthening edu- 
cational process represents a major test of patience. Educa- 
tion is simply another form of what sociologists call “de- 
ferred gratification.” When it comes to love, Americans of 
any age seem far less ready to defer gratification. Protracted 
courtship or drawn-out seduction never seems to have ap- 
pealed to the American male, for whom Stendhal’s cele- 
brated ten-year wait to achieve success with the wife of a 
Milan shopkeeper ("On Sept. 21 at half-past eleven,” the 
novelist noted in his journal, “I won the victory I had so 
long desired”) might appear something of a waste of time. 
American lovers are usually accused not only of wanting to 
win but of not exploiting their victories patiently enough— 
perhaps in part misguided by Kinsey, who equated rapid- 
fire lovemaking with superior virility. But lately a whole li- 
brary of sex manuals has been telling the American male 
that he must be patient—and he may be paying attention. 

As in love, so in war. The American reputation for want- 
ing quick victories is deserved, from John Paul Jones (“bold- 
ness, not caution, wins”) to Sherman and Patton. Yet in 
every war they have fought, Americans have also shown 
great patience, which of course is a form of courage. For 
all their dash, U.S. generals appreciate slow, painstaking 
preparation and careful strategy in the tradition of Quintus 
Fabius Maximus Cunctator (“The Delayer”). After Pearl 
Harbor, when Admiral Chester Nimitz was rebuilding the 
US. Navy, he invariably fended off action-hungry critics 
with the Hawaiian phrase Hoomana wa nui (Be patient). 

It is probably in the fields of science and business that 
American patience is most familiar, The folk hero of Amer- 
ican tinkerers remains Thomas A. Edison, who prescribed 
“stick-to-itiveness” as one of the prime requisites for achieve- 
ment. More sophisticated researchers have kept alive the 
tradition of the patient scientist. Luther Burbank spent 16 
years developing an edible cactus for cattle, and during his 
experiments, by his own estimate, had a million spines pain- 
fully pierce his skin. Dr. Selman A, Waksman and his re- 
searchers spent four years analyzing 100,000 soil microor- 
ganisms before isolating streptomycin. Today, the legendary, 
lonely experimenter is increasingly giving way to teams work- 
ing on a variety of crash projects under the “systems ap- 
proach.” Not only team work but the computer is drastically 
hurrying the pace. But this does not do away with patience; 
it simply frees it from drudgery and turns it to creative tasks. 

As for business, it is more than ever before a matter of 
long-term projection and growth rather than of quick prof- 
its. “It generally takes plain, simple, unappetizing patience 
to achieve a business goal,” says Manhattan Stockbroker 
Armand G. Erpf. “The overnight fortune is a myth.” Busi- 
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ness leaders are notably patient. The typical top executive 
has been with his company for 25 years and worked up 
through the ranks. Salesmanship is also becoming an ever 
more complicated exercise in patience, supported by huge 
amounts of research and strategy; it is not unusual for a 
salesman to work years to land a new account, and some 
look back on decade-long campaigns. 

The growing importance of labor-management relations 
has also put a premium on patience. It is perhaps significant 
that an expert in the field, Professor of Management Douglas 
V. Brown of M.I.T., who thinks that Americans are impa- 
tient generally, maintains that in labor relations they are 
more patient than any other people. 

What of the world? Usual accusations to the contrary, 
the U.S. has been more spectacularly patient in its foreign 
relations since World War II than any other great power in 
history. Through billions of dollars of foreign aid and a gen- 
eration of troops stationed in Europe and Korea, through 
the Berlin and Cuban crises, through endless haggles with 
Russia, through millions of words at the U.N., through weari- 
some ego-salving for scores of tiny new nations, through 
insults from foes, obstruction from allies, envy from all sides, 
the U.S. has shown incredible self-control. Under the most 
extreme provocation, the U.S. maintained links with Indo- 
nesia and Ghana, thereby strengthening the anti-Communist 
forces that in recent weeks moved against Sukarno and Nkru- 
mah. Personifying the U.S. posture in the world are the air- 
men of SAC flying their long patrols around the globe, the 
sailors of the U.S. nuclear submarines cruising for months in 
the service of immense, but immensely restrained power. 


The “Why” Questions 

Obviously Americans have their impatient streak. They 
distrust patience when it seems only to mask indecision or 
lack of initiative, the kind of patience that Psychiatrist Eric 
Berne (Games People Play) has in mind when he says: 
“Most people spend their life waiting for Santa Claus or 
death.” Americans occasionally admire but basically fail to 
understand the legendary Oriental patience, which is based 
on a religious view that sees existence as an inescapable 
treadmill, In fact, Asians themselves are impatiently copying 
Western civilization, and they are beginning to recognize 
that what is seen as patience is often merely resignation to 
a lack of alternatives. 

It is not true, as Aldous Huxley said, that for Western 
man waiting is torture—only waiting without a goal in 
sight. “It is not that we are an impatient people but that we 
are a highly moralistic people,” says Harvard Sociologist 
Seymour Lipset. “In a conflict we tend to feel strongly that 
there is a wrong and a right, and something must be done. 
Essentially, this is Protestant thinking.” Adds Italian Author 
Luigi Barzini: “What makes an American different from 
most other people is the certainty that all problems in life, 
like those in a good math textbook, can be solved. Another 
is the certainty that each man is responsible for his own 
success. Both these beliefs are often sadly contradicted by 
reality. The American's reaction is to double his efforts— 
work longer hours, invest more money, put more men on 
the job, and try to make up for lost time. His impatience is 
the proof of his optimism.” 

Insofar as the pressures and problems of the world create 
technological challenges, there need be no concern about 
America’s sticking it out. Nor is there any reason to think 
that Americans cannot face the psychological challenge of 
danger, disappointment and hostility. Says the State Depart- 
ment’s Walt Rostow: “We can out-patience anybody if we 
want to.” But in order to do so, the U.S. must see a goal to its 
patience, not simply a goal in a specific situation like Viet 
Nam but an overall purpose. In short, it will need answers 
not only to the pragmatic “how” questions, but to the phil- 
osophical “why” questions. These will demand the patience 
of Job. But Job's patience—boils and all—was not resigna- 
tion but striving persistence. Despite his wife’s admonition 
to “curse God, and die,” despite the elaborate rationaliza- 
tions of his philosopher friends, Job persisted, and persisted 
in demanding an answer from God himself—putting his 
suffering on the line for it. And he got the answer. 
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SOUTH VIET NAM 
Smoke, Fire & Welfare 


There was an unsettling scent of po- 
litical smoke, the roar of gunfire, and a 
search for social progress in the news 
from Viet Nam last week. The nation’s 
political Buddhists provided the smoke, 
trying to gain political advantage fol- 
lowing the dismissal of General Nguyen 
Chanh Thi. A crackle of Red 
rifles signaled the growing aggressive- 
Communist troops. And U.S 
Secretary of Health, Education and 
Welfare John W. Gardner led a 23- 
expert team on a five-day tour of South 
Viet Nam the war-torn 
tion's social needs 

Buddhist Demonstrations. In the Sal- 
gon government's popular, 
powerful | Corps Commander Thi fort- 
night ago, the politically ambitious Bud 
dhist bonzes thought they had a torch 
to hold to the feet of the government. 


rising 


ness of 


probing na- 


oustel ol 


Last week they organized peaceful dem- 
onstrations all the | Corps area, 
shut down Danang, where Thi's head- 
quarters were located, with an all-day 
general strike. In Saigon, 10,000 gath- 
ered at the Buddhist Center to 
bonzes demand elections 
to civilian rule. 

Though South Viet Nam’s most pow- 
erful Buddhist, Thich Tri Quang, ac- 
cused Premier Ky of “indulging in a cult 
of personality.” most of the Buddhist 
plaints and placards were aimed at 
Chief of State Thieu. Thieu is a Catho- 
lic, and it is political paramountcy over 
the Catholics that the bonzes want, 
rather than an outright overthrow of 
the government just now. 

Ky took charge of the Saigon pro- 
tests himself, meeting with Buddhist 
leaders and assuring them that he sup- 
ported their program for elections and 


over 


hear 


and a return 
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PARATROOPERS OF THE 173RD AFTER ZULU ZULU 
Drinking deep of victory. 


social reform—but also warning that 
demonstrations would be ruth- 
lessly crushed. Ky is a man of his word 
last week, in fulfillment of his pledge to 
shoot war profiteers, Chinese Merchant 
Ta Vinh was executed at dawn by a 
firing squad. U.S. Ambassador Henry 
Cabot Lodge also met with Thich Tri 
Quang to caution moderation. To quell 
the demonstrations in the north, Ky 
sent the ousted General Thi back to 
1 Corps to calm and reassure his own 
disappointed supporters included 
many of the soldiers in the two divisions 
he commanded there. It risky 
move: in his speeches Thi was obviously 
torn rally 
flor a 


Streel 


who 
was a 


between a desire to support 


and his soldier's dis- 
adding to dissension, which 


helps only the Viet Cong. At week's end 
I : 


comeback 
taste for 


ap 





GARDNER & LODGE IN SAIGON 
Predicting a long and arduous task. 





both Thi and the Buddhists, happily for 
the nation, had not yet set any fires. In 
fact, one leading Buddhist at week’s end 
any intention of bringing 
down the Ky government. “We are very 
grateful to the generals,” he said. “Ky 
brought about some stability in the last 
eight months.” 

Red Challenge & U.S. Response. The 
Communists’ willingness of late to stand 
and fight whatever the cost, plus evi 


disavowed 


dences of a mounting buildup of forces 
now coming directly across the demill- 
tarized zone separating North and South 
Viet Nam, st Hanoi is des 
perately in victory. One 
reflection of this need was the attack on 
4 Shau fortnight ago.* Large Red 
forces have been moving eastward from 
the mountainous regions around A Shau 
along the Laotian border, building base 
camps and supply depots as they go. In 


ests that 





search of a 


effect, the Communists are shortening 
their supply lines 

Yet another reflection of Hanoi's 
heat for battle turned up to the south, 
in long enemy-held Zone D only 35 
miles northeast of Saigon. As part of a 
10,000-man sweep of the 
jungle area called Operation Silver City 
the 173rd Airborne’s 2nd Battalion had 


cleared an area for helicopter resupply 


allied dense 


Days after the 
of a grim episode in the 
When U.S. hel 


bullets, to 


A Shau came 
final 


fluttered in 


loss of reports 


fortress 


copters dodgin 





scue the 





irvivors, scores of pan- 
had 


before the 


icky Vietnamese civilians who served as 
\ Shau attack 
swarmed over the choppers in their desperation 
to flee. In the rush, 
blasted 





guards at 


ragtag 


many used guns on one 






his buddies with a 
two choppers crashed 
troops had to turn their guns on 


another; one even 


grenade, In the melee 
Finally, U.S 


the civilians or see the whole rescue mission 


end in disaster. At least seven were killed. Sud 
a Marine helicopter pilot: “It was either that 
or sacrifice everybody 
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Short of water for days, they thirstily 
watched the first water-laden chopper 
drop down from the sky. Suddenly an 
enemy automatic weapon chattered, 
knocking the chopper in flames to the 
earth. On the signal, the jungle around 
the paratroopers erupted in gunfire. 
The landing zone, called Zulu Zulu, was 
completely encircled by the 400 Com- 
munist troops—90% of them North 
Vietnamese regulars—of the Viet 
Cong’s 27 Ist main-force regiment. 

Thus began a seven-hour battle won 
by the Airborne with fewer casualties 
and more enemy dead than any major 
engagement of the Viet Nam war. Time 
and again the outmanned and out- 
gunned Viet Cong charged. Coolly and 


methodically, the well dug-in  para- 
troopers cut them down. Australian 
artillery laid a lethal ring of steel 


around Zulu Zulu; dive-bombers plas- 
tered the attackers on an average of 
every six minutes for five hours run- 
ning; “Mad Bomber” Huey helicopters 
rigged with plywood tubes pointing 
downward dropped 8l-mm. mortar 
shells right on the heads of the Reds. 
The Reds finally gave up. 

Health & Education. HEW Secretary 
Gardner's team found in their five days 
of unobtrusive visits to hospitals and 
high schools that implementing the 
Honolulu conference’s promise of a 
social-welfare revolution for the Viet- 
namese people would be a long and 
arduous task. The health experts toured 
a province hospital where two physi- 
cians were responsible for a population 
of 201,000—a microcosm of the na- 
tion's problem as a whole of only 1,100 
doctors for 16 million people. The ed- 
ucation advisers found that elementary- 
school expansion had not been matched 
by a comparable building of high 
schools: only one out of every four or 
five clementary-school graduates is able 
to continue school. 

South Viet Nam's biggest welfare 
problem is that there are simply not 
yet enough trained Vietnamese to im- 
plement a massive program. “We are 
not here to provide overnight answers, 
but to learn, to observe,” explained 
Gardner as the group departed from 
Saigon. And, with emphasis, he added 
that the U.S. “is in this for the 
duration,” 


INDONESIA 


Emergency Time 

Ever so politely, yet ever so firmly, 
Lieut. General Suharto, 45, the new 
strongman of Indonesia, was stripping 
President Sukarno of his last vestiges 
of power. It had to be done politely 
because that is the way things are done 
in Indonesian politics, and because Su- 
harto still needs Sukarno as a figure- 
head. But it had to be done firmly be- 
cause the generals were now determined 
once and for all to oust Sukarno’s 
strongest ally, crafty Foreign Minister 
Subandrio, and the rest of the pro- 
Communist Ministers, from the 96-man 
Cabinet. So day after day, the delicate 
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minuet continued as Suharto alternated 
between public assurances that Sukarno 
was still top man and private pressure 
on him to give in to the army’s demands. 

The pressure was being applied at the 
Bogor summer palace, 40 miles south 
of Djakarta, where Sukarno, Suban- 
drio and some 20 of the suspect Minis- 
ters were kept tightly penned in by the 
tanks and armored cars of the green- 
bereted Siliwangi Division and the tough 
R.P.K.A.D. paracommandos (compara- 
ble to the U.S. Special Forces). As the 
generals patiently shuttled back and 
forth to Bogor, Sukarno held them off 
with his celebrated command of muts- 
jawarah, the cerebral Javanese equiva- 
lent of blarney. 

Gug, Gug, Gug. Out of range of his 
voice, however, were Djakarta’s ram- 
paging student hordes, whose loathing 
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DEW! SUKARNO 
Garbage in the swimming pool. 


of Subandrio makes the generals look 
like his fans by comparison. Growing 
restive, the students hit the streets in 
swarms, from aging undergraduates of 
26 and 27 to ten- and twelve-year-old 
girls, storming through pro-Communist 
ministries and homes, singing savage, 
and frequently bawdy, songs. “There is 
a little Peking dog called Subandrio, 
and he barks, gug, gug. gug,” ran one 
of the tamer refrains. The demonstra- 
tors finally threatened to attack Sukar- 
no's gleaming white Merdeka Palace in 
Djakarta, where Subandrio and some 
of the other Ministers had been trans- 
ferred. There they would cut off the 
Ministers’ heads and impale them on 
the spiked walls outside the palace. 

Even for Indonesia, things were get- 
ting a bit out of hand. The generals de- 
cided that the time for tact was past. 
Machine-gun-toting troops crossed the 
lush lawn of the Merdeka to arrest Su- 
bandrio and 14 leftist Ministers, report- 
edly flung them into the grimy guard- 
house at Djakarta garrison headquar- 





ters. Then Suharto announced over the 
Djakarta radio, which he had also 
seized, that he had done it “in the name 
of President Sukarno,” to prevent the 
Ministers “from becoming the victims 
of the Indonesian people, who are be- 
coming restless and uncontrolled.” 

To be on the safe side, Suharto also 
ordered extra troops into Djakarta’s 
sun-baked streets, briefly closed its air- 
port and cable office, disconnected tele- 
phone links with the outside world. 
Djakarta operators responded to queries 
with a singsong “Circuit not operating, 
emergency time.” Only the students con- 
tinued to enjoy their customary freedom 
from military interference. Sukarno’s 
third wife, beautiful Japanese Ratna 
Sari Dewi, 26, left her luxurious man- 
sion for another house after students 
raided it and dumped garbage into her 
swimming pool. 

At week's end Suharto named the 
first appointees to “Sukarno’s” new half- 
military, half-civilian Cabinet. As senior 
civilian and first Deputy Premier, he 
chose the respected Hamengku Buwono 
IX, 54, Sultan of Djokjakarta in Cen- 
tral Java, who was a leader in Indo- 
nesia’s struggle for independence while 
Sukarno was in jail during the late 
1940s. Possibly due for a prominent 
post was General Abdul Haris Nasution, 
47, whom Sukarno fired as Vice Presi- 
dent just last month, and who has been 
acting as Suharto’s behind-the-scenes 
adviser. 

The new Foreign Minister was Adam 
Malik, 48, a former newsman, chief of 
the leftist-inclined Antara News Agen- 
cy, and former ambassador to Moscow. 
Though a Marxist, Malik is author of a 
book criticizing Soviet police-state meth- 
ods. Under his ministry, the new regime 
will most likely pursue a neutralist for- 
eign policy somewhat to the right of 
Sukarno’s, but probably not = much 
warmer to the West. To be called a 
“pawn of the Nekolim’”—Sukarno’s ac- 
ronym for Western imperialists—is still 
an insult in an Indonesia so largely 
shaped by Sukarno. 


THE PHILIPPINES 
Sex & the Sleuths 


When President Ferdinand Marcos 
took office in December, he vowed to 
investigate and weed out corruption in 
the Philippines. Last week a Senator 
from his own Nationalist Party told him 
where to look: among the investigators. 

Senator Alejandro Almendras openly 
charged that the nation’s Central In- 
vestigation Service—the Filipino equiv- 
alent of the FBI—was mixing sex with 
sleuthing. Six young women had been 
hired as agents. Instead, he charged, 
all they did was romp with top CIS brass 
while at the same time buying new cars, 
apartment houses, and turning in fic- 
tionalized expense accounts for sup- 
posed investigative trips to the prov- 
inces. Stung, Marcos turned investiga- 
tor himself, promptly ordered the six 
women “agents” off the payroll, then 
fired all nine top officials in the CIS. 
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HEATH 


Gimmicks for bait, but no bites. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
The Final Fortnight 


With Britain’s general election only a 
fortnight away, the major polls last 
week gave Prime Minister Harold Wil- 
son’s Labor Party an unprecedented 
lead—and increased the pressure on the 
Conservatives to find some issue with 
which to turn the tide. But Tory Leader 
Ted Heath was having a tough time. 

For a moment last week, it seemed 
that he might have found an issue in the 
Common Market. A French official in 
London allowed as how France would 
now welcome Britain into the Common 
Market, provided, of course, that Brit- 
ain met the Six’s conditions. It was 
hardly anything new, but it gave Heath 
an opening. “If I were Prime Minister,” 
he thundered at a hurriedly called press 
conference, “I would send my Foreign 
Secretary to the Continent at once to 
explore this new opportunity.” He then 
demanded to Know what was being done 
by Wilson, who has never been very en- 
thusiastic about British membership. 
Replied the Prime Minister coolly: 
“One word from the French govern- 
ment and the Conservative leader rolls 
over on his back like a spaniel.” 

Diversified Attack. There was little 
doubt about who had won that ex- 
change. Heath has seized on other is- 
sues only to see them fade either be- 
cause of voter indifference or because 
of Wilson’s refusal to take the bait by 
arguing back. As a folksy gimmick, 
Heath reduced his attack on Wilson's 
economic policies to an arithmetic for- 
mula: 9-5-1. The nine stands for Brit- 
ain’s soaring 9% wage increases in the 
past year despite Labor’s pledge to hold 
down wages. The five stands for the 5% 
hike in prices in spite of Wilson’s pledge 
to enforce price stability. The one 
stands for Britain’s perilously low 1% 
increase in productivity in the wake of 
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Labor's ringing promises to make Brit- 
ish industry more efficient. 

Next Heath tried to capitalize on the 
sensational news of a kangaroo trial of 
seven nonstriking workmen by strikers 
at a British Motors Corp. plant. He 
hoped to use the incident as an example 
of how badly the nation needs the trade- 
union reform plan that he is pushing. 
Heath even briefly postured as a British 
De Gaulle, characterizing the French 
President's NATO-wrecking as “helpful” 
and darkly warning Britain against too 
much dependence on the U.S. So far, 
none of Heath's attacks have scored. 

Rag Market Treatment. Heath’s fail- 
ure to find an issue has only spurred him 
to try harder. Each day he hops into a 
helicopter or chartered DC-3 to com- 
mute to the hustings, gives as many as 
six or seven speeches, in between riding 
from place to place in a motorcade, 
often standing in the open sunroot of a 
campaign car to flash his smile at by- 
standers. In the process, he has shed 
much of his computerlike coldness, 
Each evening he crawls from pub to 
pub, swigging stout, shooting darts and 
talking politics before flying back to 
London. 

Wilson has not had to work so hard. 
Leaving the bulk of the speechmaking 
to his lieutenants, he has stayed mostly 
in London, saving himself for a big push 
during the last ten days before the 
March 31 election date. He did, how- 
ever, make one notable excursion into 
the traditional blooding ground of Brit- 
ish politicians, the Rag Market in Bir- 
mingham. There he had barely stepped 
onto the podium in the huge under- 
ground concrete hall when an especially 
rabid band of hecklers shrieked so loud 
and so long that Wilson could not be 
heard above the din. When police waded 
into the crowd to restrain the trouble- 
makers, Wilson waved the bobbies off. 
“They are not in need of police pro- 





tection,” he said. “They are a matter for 
the Ministry of Health—Mental Health 
Department.” 

Wilson emerged from the Rag Mar- 
ket slightly ragged but politically un- 
scathed, and ready for the final sprint 
to what was being confidently predicted 
by pollsters as a landslide victory. 


BELGIUM 
The New Combo 


After a month of fruitless search for 
the right combination of parties for a 
government for Belgium, King Bau- 
douin last week found a formula that 
might work. He asked the moderate 
Christian Socialists and the conservative 
Liberal Party to try their hands at form- 
ing a new coalition government. Out of 
power and into opposition for the first 
time in five years went the Socialists of 
Paul-Henri Spaak. 

For his new Premier, the King picked 
Christian Socialist Leader Paul Vanden 
Boeynants, 46, known to his political 
associates as V.D.B. (pronounced Vay- 
daybay). But the key instrument of the 
new combo was the Liberal Party, 
whose anti-tax, anti-spending policies 
appeal both to big business and to for- 
mer Socialist’ proletarians who have 
graduated into the bourgeoisie. It also 
advocates moderation, preaching bilin- 
gualism against the hotheaded Walloon 
and Flemish separatists. 

Premier Boeynants seems well-suited 
for center-right coalition work. The son 
of a pork butcher and once a sausage 
salesman himself, he has filled his study 
with leather-bound volumes of Albert 
Camus, Will Durant and Louis Aragon, 
and there is a framed copy in French of 
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V.D.B. EXERCISING 
Daily workouts, but dim prospects. 
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Kipling’s /f. Jesuit-educated and briefly 
a German prisoner of war, V.D.B. “did 
a bit in the Resistance” before following 
his father into the butcher's trade. Later 
he entered politics, which led him in 
1958 to the post of Minister of the Mid- 
dle Classes and work on the Brussels 
World's Fair. A bug on physical fitness, 
he works out each day at a local gym, 
eats sparingly, often lunching at the 
office on an apple and a piece of cheese. 
He likes to strike a Kennedyesque pose, 
is on the phone constantly, devoured 
The Making of the President 1960 be- 
fore his successful 1961 legislative 
campaign. 

Stepped-Up Austerity. V.D.B. and the 
Liberals promise a stepped-up austerity 
program to reduce last year’s $440 
million deficit, and to actually balance 
this year’s $3.2 billion budget. To that 
end, the new coalition is already talking 
of closing down the six state-run “free 
medicine” clinics (source of last year’s 
18-day-long doctors’ strike), freezing 
school construction until September 
1968, and retiring 1,000 railroad work- 
ers a year to flatten featherbeds. De- 
fense spending is also under scrutiny for 
possible cuts. 

Prospects of success, however, are 
dim. Even as V.D.B. was lining up his 
new Cabinet last week, Brussels’ 3,000 
cops went out on a 24-hour strike, de- 
manding higher wages and better pro- 
tection (two policemen were killed in 
the past four months), Meanwhile, 
10,000 Flemish students and agitators 
marched through the streets of Lou- 
vain, continuing their demand that 
French-speaking students leave (TIME, 
March 4). Belgium’s problems still look 
bigger than Belgium's government—a 
point the Socialists hope to take advan- 
tage of in their new role of opposition. 


SPAIN 
The Bomb Is Found 


The fisherman who plucked three 
U.S. airmen from the water off Spain's 
south coast last Jan. 17 remembered 
seeing “another parachute with half a 
man” fall into the sea after a nuclear- 
laden B-5S2 had collided with a jet tank- 
er. The “half a man” was a 20-megaton 
H-bomb, and luckily the skipper of one 
fishing sloop was sure he knew the ex- 
act spot where the bomb fell—five miles 
off the coast near Palomares. Other sea- 
going Spanish witnesses were equally 
sure the site was elsewhere, but the 
U.S. Navy routinely put down a marker 
buoy just the same. 

Already, the 15 vessels of Task Force 
65, the largest and most sophisticated 
search group in naval history, had gath- 
ered in the area. While 120 Navy divers 
made a_ shoulder-to-shoulder search 
along five miles of coastal water, ships 
equipped with  ultra-sensitive sonar 
crisscrossed the 120-sq.-mi. search zone. 
But Rear Admiral William S. Guest, 50, 
commander of the task force, ordered 
three weird-looking submersibles, es- 
pecially designed for deep-sea research, 
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to pay special attention to the spot 
around the buoy. 

They did, and one day last week the 
Alvin, a 22-ft. submarine equipped with 
special underwater cameras and a me- 
chanical “claw,” brought up film of an 
object it had spotted at 2,500 ft. Once 
developed, the film set off jubilation in 
Madrid and Washington, for the pic- 
tures clearly showed the H-bomb, ap- 
parently completely intact, partly cov- 
ered by its own grey parachute. The re- 
covery plan called for nudging the bomb 
along the sea’s bottom for some dis- 
tance until it rested on level ground. 
When that was done, the Alvin would 
use her claw to slip a cable around the 
bomb, and the U.S.S. Hoist would 


winch it on board for immediate trans- 
port to the U.S. 

The discovery was a 
technical 


fantastic mix- 


ture of skill and luck. It 








Pressing Toward Freedom 


Some 500 parliamentarians of the 
Spanish Cortes leaned back against their 
blue-grey benches as Information and 
Tourism Minister Manuel Fraga _Iri- 
barne declared that the legislation 
before them bridged “two ideological 
extremes—an absolute and unlimited 
freedom of the press and total state 
control.” Then, with three dissenting 
votes, the long-debated, long-awaited 
Press Law was enacted. The occasion 
hardly did justice to the passions that 
its drafting aroused and the curiosity 
with which Spanish journalists antici- 
pated its application. Five years in the 
making, the new law is the Franco re- 
gime’s first broad approach since 1938 
to the problems of press freedom. 

Under the new law, publications will 
no longer have to get clearance (in 
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“ALVIN” IN ACTION 
In the sea, a fantastic mixture. 


matched finding a needle in a haystack 
—or “perhaps in a hayfield,” as one of- 
ficial put it. For all the tips from fisher- 
men and experts’ calculations, the bomb 
could have landed just about anywhere 
over an area of scores of square miles, 
and the parachute could have acted as 
a sea anchor in the swift coastal cur- 
rents, tugging the bomb into less acces- 
sible depths. Then, too, the sea floor’s 
shifting mud might have ultimately hid- 
den the bomb from view. 

As the Navy worked to recover the 
nuke, the shore side of the massive 
search was also drawing to a close. The 
Air Force, which recovered the three 
H-bombs that fell on land, had finished 
scraping 1,500 cu. yds. of contaminated 
topsoil into steel drums, was prepar- 
ing to ship them aboard an American 
freighter to the U.S. for burial in the 
Aiken, S.C., nuclear-disposal plot. To 
celebrate an unpleasant job well done, 
the Air Force brought in a band that 
tootled prettily as airmen began strik- 
ing their tent city near Palomares. 


Madrid, censors have been reading en- 
tire newspapers—even all the ads) be- 
fore presses roll. Instead, ten copies of 
each newspaper and magazine must be 
deposited with the Information Min- 
istry one half-hour before it goes on 
sale. Though the ministry can still seize 
the total press run, it must take the case 
to the courts promptly. 

No Fifth Rankers. For Franco Spain, 
that is quite a step forward. “The fact 
that we have an independent judiciary 
ensures fairness,” says the publisher of 
the weekly Blanco y Negro, Guillermo 
Luca de Tena. “It's a great thing not 
to need prior approval from some fifth- 
rank official.” Though the law contains 
more generalized restrictions than most 
Spanish journalists would like (such as 
a call for obedience “to the principles 
of the National Movement”), “the right 
of freedom of expression of ideas” is 
clearly stated in Article One. “When 
you talk about freedom of the press, 
the essential point is that newspapers 
have the right to criticize the govern- 
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ment,” asseris Pueblo Editor Emilio Ro- 
mero. “That right we will now have. 
The Press Law will have the effect of 
stimulating further liberalization in our 
society.” Editors are less happy about 
the law's provisions that all journalists 
be graduates of journalism school: 
many of the best now working are not 

Still another augury of change in 
Spain came in Barcelona. Fortnight ago, 
some 350 students and distinguished in- 
tellectuals staged a sit-in at a Capuchin 
monastery to set up a “Free Student 
Union” in opposition to the government- 
controlled University Students’ Syndi- 
cate. Police surrounded the monastery, 
shut off the electricity, food supplies 
and telephone, then waited exactly 45 
hours before breaking in to disperse the 
intellectuals’ sit-in. 

Police Intrusion. For the first time in 
memory the government communique 
issued afterward made no charge of 
subversive or left-wing influence. The 
reason: deference to the rapidly grow- 
ing opposition from right-wing and 
Catholic circles to restrictive govern- 
ment measures. The reaction of Barce- 
lona’s clergy to this first police violation 
of ecclesiastical property in the postwar 
era Was prompt and stinging. Parish 
priests were instructed to rail against 
the police intrusion and denial of the 
right of assembly in their Sunday ser- 
mons last week. One, following the call 
to the traditional prayer “for the health 
of the Chief of State,” also pointedly 
asked for prayers for “our companions, 
the students, who are passing through 
such difficult hours of stress.” 


CANADA 


Lunch at the Chdéteau Laurier 
Prime Minister Lester Pearson last 
week temporarily put the lid back on 
what, after two weeks of national up- 
roar, has been nicknamed “The Mud- 
slinger Affair.” Before a packed House 
of Commons, Liberal Pearson an- 
nounced that he had appointed Supreme 
Court Justice Wishart Flett Spence, 62, 
to look into the possible security lapses 


GERDA ON TV 
No love lost. 
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resulting from the friendships of Ger- 
man Go-Go Girl Gerda Munsinger, 36, 
with “ministers—plural” of the previous 
Conservative government. Many of the 
hearings will be held in camera. Barring 
major new developments, this should 
put the whole case largely out of the 
public eye until the judge reports to 
Pearson later this spring. 

Both Liberals and Tories were re- 
lieved. The Munsinger case had simply 
become too hot to handle. The Tories’ 
fire-breathing chieftain John Diefenbak- 
er sounded strangely subdued in Parlia- 
ment when he damned Liberal Justice 
Minister Lucien Cardin, who started the 
fuss in the first place, for “smear, scut- 
tlebutt, slander and smut.” Diefenbaker 
did not even try for a vote of confidence. 
His style was undoubtedly cramped by 
the fact that his former Transport Min- 
ister, George Hees, a gregarious To- 
rontonian who at first indignantly dis- 
claimed any acquaintance with the 
blonde, now conceded that he might 
have lunched with her at Ottawa's Cha- 
teau Laurier after all. In any case, he 
added emphatically, what they discussed 
was no affair of state. 

Long Blonde Pigtails. Hees was the 
second Diefenbaker minister to admit 
he knew Gerda. Though it looked as il 
the Liberals would nail her as a “securi- 
ty risk” for her various unsavory associ- 
ations in the past, it seemed less and less 
likely that she would turn out to be any 
sort of Mata Hari, as Cardin had darkly 
suggested. The files of West German 
intelligence agencies turned up not the 
slightest shred of evidence that she had 
worked for the East. And in CBC radio 
and TV interviews, the heavily mas- 
caraed East German refugee made it 
abundantly clear that there was no love 
lost between her and the Russians. 
“They ruined my life.” she said. “When 
the war was over, I was 16, a farmer's 
daughter—long blonde pigtails. And you 
know what was going on over there. 
The Russians did with me what they felt 
like for three years. Because of those 
three years I had to have some op- 
erations, quite a few of them. These 
people harmed me so much in 
my young life I would never 
even move just a little finger 
for them.” 

Had she ever talked poli- 
tics with any Tory minister? 
“Never. No place and no 
time.” Sure, she added, “I've 
been out with a man for din- 
ner. Sure I've been out with 
a man to play golf. Well, 
why shouldn't I?” Why not 
indeed? At last report, she 
had sold one memoir to a 
Cologne magazine for $25,- 
O00, signed a contract with 
the Toronto Star for $7,000, 
earned $5,000 from the CBC, 
was negotiating for a $33,000 
story with an English paper, 
and was asking $12,000 for 
other interviews. There was 
even talk of a movie. 





ODINGA 
Eight vice presidents gained. 


KENYA 
The Trouble with Odinga 


Ever since Kenya became independ- 
ent two years ago, Jomo Kenyatta’s 
rallying cry has been harambee—Swa- 
hili for “all pull together.” Most Ken- 
yans have been quite happy to put aside 
their tribal and political rivalries and 
give pulling together a try. The notable 
exception: Oginga Odinga, 54, Vice Pres- 
ident of the nation, deputy president of 
its only political party and leader of 
the powerful Luo tribe. A wealthy and 
ambitious leftist who disagrees violent- 
ly with Kenyatta’s moderate policies, 
Odinga has spent the past two years try- 
ing to pull his own government apart, 
He has attempted to import Communist 
arms, has received both money and ad- 
vice from Communist diplomats, has at- 
tacked fellow Cabinet ministers as “im- 
perialist agents.” 

Last week Odinga got his comeup- 
pance. In a series of finely tuned politi- 
cal maneuvers, Kenyatta expelled elev- 
en of his Iron Curtain friends, stage- 
managed a reorganization of the KANU 
party that abolished Odinga’s job as 
deputy president and elected eight re- 
gional vice presidents in his place—all 
of them anti-Odinga. A small group of 
Odinga fanatics resigned to form their 
own Opposition party, but it was a ges- 
ture so hopeless that Odinga himself 
refused to join them. 

“The purge that has been going on is 
not a purge against left-wing clements 
as such,” explained one of Kenyatta’s 
new vice presidents. “It was a purge 
against those left-wing elements who 
were receiving advice and cash from 
Communists outside the country.” That, 
to Kenyatta’s mind, had been the main 
trouble with Odinga. 
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Old Grand-Dad’s been made one way 
for 84 years. 

Before you cry “old hat,” consider 
the reason. 

Back in 1882, it set a standard no other 
Bourbon has managed to match. And we're 
not about to change that. 

We still use more of the costly small grains 
to make our mash. ‘They push up the price, 
but smooth out the flavor. 

We double-distill a dram at a time, instead 
of taking the faster big batch way. 

We make our own ageing barrels, with heartland 
white oak selected as carefully as the cherry flitch 
used by a cabinetmaker. 

And we char the barrel inside 3/22”, to obtain 
the marriage of body and flavor that is ours alone. 

84 years may seem a long time to be of one mind. 

But where our Bourbon is concerned 
another 84 years can pass-and then 
another-before we'll change it. 





Kentucky straight Bourbon whiskeys 
86 proof and 100 proof 
bottled in bond. Distilled and 
bottled at the Forks of the 
Etkhorn by the Old Grand-Dad 
Distillery Co., Frankfort, Ky. 
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We make sunglasses for buildings: windows that reduce glare, cut costs. 


Special new glasses from PPG make windows that 
are even better than wearing sunglasses. These 
environmental control glasses reduce glare and 
keep buildings warmer in winter, cooler in 
summer. And they cut heating and air condition- 
ing costs. 

We call this Glass Conditioning.* 

There's a PPG Glass Conditioning product for 
every exposure of every building in any climate 


We make one glass that insulates like a brick wall 
a foot thick 

lf you’re making building decisions, ask your 
architect to contact a PPG Architectural Repre- 
sentative. He can help make your building a better 
investment. Or write: Pittsburgh Plate Glass Com- 
pany, One Gateway Center, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15222 
PPG makes the glass that makes the difference 


G 


Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass 
Company 


CYPRUS 


An Extension of Quiet 

Nicosia looked as tranquil as the 
Mediterranean that laps the island’s 
shores. In one suburb, children skipped 
rope while their elders played tennis 
near by. It took a sharp eye to spot 
the sandbags piled in upper-story win- 
dows. Behind some sat flinty-eyed 
Greek Cypriots with automatic weap- 
ons. Behind others were grim-faced 
Turkish Cypriots with bolt-action rifles. 
On a roof behind still another row of 
sandbags stood a Danish noncom at- 
tached to the United Nations peace- 
keeping force, stationed in Cyprus for 
the past two years. “Sure, it’s dull to- 
day,” he said. “It’s dull every day, But 
it might not be so dull if the U.N. 
were not here.” 

The U.N. Security Council clearly 
agreed. Last week it voted to extend its 
peace-keeping mission another three 
months—to June 26—at an added cost 
of more than $5,000,000, So far, the 
U.S. has borne the biggest share of the 
financial load, putting up $18 million 
of the $44,825,000 cost of the force. 
To cut costs, U.N, commanders have 
reduced the force from 7,000 to 5,000 
men. Nevertheless, the operation is still 
almost $3,000,000 in the red. 

The three-month extension would 
hardly solve the Cyprus problem. But 
it would probably keep the uneasy 
peace that now exists. The Turks re- 
alize that they are outgunned and out- 
manned 3 to 1. Yet Greek Cypriots 
show no burning desire to take the of- 
fensive, since they are effectively in 
control without violence. The fierce 
fire fights of 1965 have given way to 
only sporadic bombings. “We have 
peace but no progress,” says U.S. Am- 
bassador Taylor Belcher. “Nobody feels 
pressure to try for a solution,” 


CHILE 
Frei v. FRAP 


It was billed as a “general strike’— 
a major protest against the moderate 
government of Chilean President Eduar- 
do Frei. But when it came off last week, 
it proved a dud. Only 35,000 workers 
stayed away from their jobs, and the 
climactic “rally” in Santiago’s Plaza 
Artesanos drew a skimpy crowd. Min- 
ers in helmets and packs marched list- 
lessly to a drum and bugle corps: a few 
busloads of young girls chanted: “If the 
government continues like this, we will 
cut off its nose.” Not even chunky Com- 
munist Councilwoman Mireya Baltra, 
berating the “imperialists” between 
swigs from a bottle of Pepsi, could gen- 
erate much enthusiasm. “This govern- 
ment stained its hands with blood,” ex- 
ulted another speaker. “We have our 
martyrs.” Then everybody went home. 

Four days earlier, in northern Chile, 
government carabineros had fired into a 
crowd of rioting “wildcat” strikers at El 
Salvador’s copper mine, killing eight 
and wounding 35. The protesting gen- 
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eral strike was one of a series called by 
the Frente de Accién Popular (FRAP), 
Chile’s Socialist-Communist opposition 
to Christian Democrat President Frei. 
FRAP was obviously working along the 
guidelines of the recent Tri-Continental 
Conference in Havana, which recom- 
mended stepped-up labor trouble as a 
means to Red takeover. Since January, 
strikes in the Chilean copper mines have 
cost Frei’s government $60 million, and 
the mild-mannered President got tough. 
Going before the nation on radio and 
television, he angrily declared that 
FRAP was out to “economically paralyze 
the nation. We are witnessing a pre- 
meditated act of subversion.” 

The Stranglehold. Frei also got un- 
expected—and unwitting—help from 
Fidel Castro. After the shooting at El 
Salvador, Fidel took to Havana radio 
to attack Chile’s President as “a coward 
and reactionary” who had “promised 
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PRESIDENT FREI 
Suddenly he got tough. 


revolution without blood but has given 
only blood without revolution.” Cas- 
tro’s castigations struck many Chileans 
as an outsider’s interference in domestic 
problems, and coupled with Frei’s tele- 
vision address helped to undercut sup- 
port for the FRAP-led general strike. 
Still, Frei has been unable during his 
17-month tour in office to translate his 
53% electoral mandate into significant 
reforms. Though his Christian Demo- 
crats dominate the House of Deputies, 
FRAP—in combination with the Radi- 
cals—holds the upper hand in the Sen- 
ate and has emasculated Frei’s copper 
program. This scheme aims to make 
Chile the world’s No. | copper producer 
and earn an additional $300 million in 
foreign exchange to finance Frei’s 
sweeping proposals for land reform 
which themselves are stymied in the leg- 
islature. Heartened by a recent by-elec- 
tion victory in Valparaiso and by the 
failure of last week’s strike, Frei none- 
theless faces a long hard struggle in his 
effort to break FRAP’s stranglehold. 
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CUBA 


A Puritan in Havana 

Fidel Castro has never been a swing- 
er. Nightclubs, booze, fancy food, fast 
crowds—he shunned them all like a 
capitalist plague, and frowned on any 
of his lieutenants who failed to do the 
same. Last week Castro suddenly did 
more than frown. He announced the 
arrest of at least 20 “playboy officials” 
who were giving more of their time to 
the cocktail circuit than to Commu- 
nism. Among them: Major Efigenio Al- 
meijeiras, a member of the party's Cen- 
tral Committee, Castro’s vice minister 
of the armed forces, and the military's 
second in command—after Fidel’s little 
brother Raul. 

Castro accused Almeijeiras of having 
“close relations with antisocial elements, 
vagabonds, bums and corrupt people,” 
and more specifically, with Rolando 
Cubela, another Havana man about 
town sent up for 25 years this month 
for plotting Custro’s assassination 
(Time, March 18). Castro absolved 
Almeijeiras of any guilt in the plot, but 
claimed that he demonstrated “the same 
instability of character and lack of seri- 
ousness as Cubela.” 

For that sin, Castro stripped Almei- 
jeiras of his rank and booted him out 
of the government, the military and the 
Central Committee, giving him a chance 
to correct himself “by beginning his 
revolutionary life as he did the first 
time, without any position whatever.” 
That way Almeijeiras may return to 
the social fold “a simple man and revo- 
lutionary” purged of his “illegal and 
vicious” ways. And the other playboys? 
“Nothing is going to happen to them,” 
Castro assured. “We will send them to 
a hospital to be cured, and if they are 
crazy, to the insane asylum.” 

One place they would not be sent was 
to foreign embassies in Havana. The 
Maximum Leader had nothing good to 
say about officials who attend diplo- 
matic receptions where “counter-revo- 
lutionary jokes” are told, At such gath- 
erings. huffed Fidel, obscene stories are 
a “common occurrence.” With that, the 
regime announced that henceforth all 
invitations to diplomatic wingdings must 
not be sent directly to governmental 
guests, but instead to the foreign min- 
istry’s protocol department for prior 
screening. 


BRAZIL 
The Animal Game 


For two weeks Sao Paulo had been 
in full crisis. More than 60,000 men 
were idled, the largest single industry 
in Latin America’s greatest industrial 
city was paralyzed, and the lives of 
most adult Paulistas were in some way 
affected. Government officials, police, 
labor leaders and representatives of the 
industry met round the clock in secret 
emergency conference. Last week the 
crisis was quietly resolved. In return for 
unspecified concessions, the police 
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aereed to end their crackdown on jogo 
do bicho—the animal game—the larg- 
est permanent floating numbers game 
in the world. 

Jogo do bicho, although illegal, has 
been a national institution in Brazil for 
decades. It is too tempting a source of 
kickbacks for police and politicians to 
really want to stamp it out (cops as- 
signed to the bicho squad are known 
as “jockeys” because of the good rides 
they can get). Highly organized, de- 
liciously complex and by its own lights 
unfailingly honest, the animal game has 
withstood all manner of crackdowns 
and shakedowns, grown into a $500 
million-a-year business that employs 
roughly 1% of the nation’s total work- 
ing force. Millions of Brazilians play it 
every day, and almost all have at least 
a nodding acquaintance with their local 
hicheiros. “\f you see two shacks lost 
somewhere in the backlands,” a Bra- 
zilian diplomat once observed, “you can 
bet that a bicheiro lives in one of them 
and a steady bettor in the other.” 

Death & the Elephant. Based on a 
19th century lottery to boost attendance 
at the Rio zoo, the animal game is no 
ordinary numbers racket. It starts off 
with 25 animals, each of which is as- 
signed four consecutive numbers (from 
01-04 for the ostrich to 97-00 for the 
cow). Odds for a straight animal bet 
are 20 to 1, but few bettors stop there. 
They can get 70 to | for guessing the 
last two figures of the winning number, 
700 to 1 for the last three figures, 
6,000 to 1 for getting all four figures 
right. They can play their hunches back- 
ward or forward, in combinations or 
alone, and by paying extra and accept- 
ing lower odds, apply their bets to as 
many as seven separate drawings. 

Inherently superstitious, Brazilians 
find jogo simply fascinating, They can 
find portents of the winning numbers 
in dreams, cloud formations and any 
number of symbolic events. The ele- 
phant has come to be associated with 
death, and whenever there is a fatal 
traflic accident involving a car with one 
of the elephant’s numbers (45-48) on 
its license plates, the betting is unusual- 
ly heavy. A few years ago, when the 
Rio papers published the picture of a 
derailed locomotive, so many bet on the 
last four figures of its registration num- 
ber that the icheiros were forced to 
warn that they could not pay off at the 
usual odds if it won. To the surprise of 
practically everybody, it didn’t. 

Walls & Lampposts. The mechanics 
of betting are a snap. All it takes is a 
scribbled note or a phone call to any 
of the thousands of bicheiros who haunt 
the street corners, shops and offices of 
every city and are easily identified by 
their sunglasses and cigars. Drawings 
are usually held at 2 p.m. in local 
hicho headquarters, and the winning 
numbers are immediately dispatched by 
taxi and bicycle. scribbled in chalk on 
designated walls and lampposts. So 
clogged do phone lines become after 
each drawing that telephone compa- 
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ny executives call it “the bicho hour.” 

There is never any question of being 
cheated. “We have to be honest with 
our customers,” says a veteran Rio ani- 
mal man. “If a bicheiro tried anything 
funny, word would get around and he'd 
be out of business.” Bicho men, in fact, 
are often local heroes. Their odds are 
reasonable, they set neither maximum 
nor minimum limits on bets and they 
invariably come to the aid of needy 
families unable to pay for hospital bills 
or buy food. Besides, says Sociologist 
Renato Carneiro Campos, “playing the 
bicho is about the only hope the worker 
has of trying to reduce his poverty,” 
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HINDU LEADER SHARMA 
Nothing but glassfuls of Gangajal. 


FOOD RIOTS 


400 mi 
TIME Map by }. Donovan 





INDIA 


Flames in Punjab 

For a change, there were no major 
food riots in India last week. Instead, 
something potentially more worrisome 
than hunger exploded into violence: 
communal riots, the ugly outbreak of 
fighting between groups of different re- 
ligions or languages that has all too of- 
ten bloodied the nation. By week's end, 
14 persons had been killed, 500 injured 
and nearly 1.500 jailed as Sikhs and 
Hindus, who hitherto had lived togeth- 
er in relative peace, fought in the streets 
of Delhi and in scores of towns in the 
state of Punjab. Cried a Hindu nation- 
alist leader: “AIL Punjab is on fire.” 

Separatist Sikhs. The flame was lit 
fortnight ago when the powerful Work- 
ing Committee of the Congress Party 
caved in to the demands of India’s 
7,000,000 Sikhs for the creation of a 


Punjabi-speaking state in the western 
half of the present state of Punjab (see 
map). In the past, the demand for Pun- 
jabi Suba had been repeatedly rejected 
by the Congress Party on the grounds 
that it would establish a state on essen- 
tially religious grounds, something that 
India’s constitution prohibits. Not so, 
argued the Sikhs, who claimed it was a 
matter of language. They are the only 
one of India’s 14 major linguistic groups 
that has not been granted a separate 
state. Sikh Leader Sant Fateh Singh, 54, 
threatened to go on a 15-day fast cli- 
maxed by self-immolation unless the 
demand was met. Anxious to avoid vio- 
lence, the Working Committee, of which 
Prime Minister Indira Gandhi is a mem- 
ber, at last committed the federal gov- 
ernment to formation of a Punjabi- 
speaking state. 

Violence came anyhow—from the 
Hindi-speaking Hindus who would form 
a minority in the new state. Protesting 
partition of Punjab, Yagya Dutt Shar- 
ma, 47, a leader of the militantly ortho- 
dox Jana Sangh Party, began a fast of 
his own in the marketplace of Amritsar. 
Refusing any sustenance except a few 
daily glassfuls of Gangajal—water from 
the Ganges—Sharma quickly lost 15 
Ibs. in the first week, soon was unable 
to sil up. 

Drawn Swords. Meanwhile, thou- 
sands of other Hindus carried their pro- 
tests to the streets, Chanting “Punjabi 
Suba Murdabad!” (Death to the [Sikh] 
state of Punjab!) and “Indira Gandhi 
Murdabad!” (Death to Indira Gandhi!), 
the mobs attacked government proper- 
ty and set fire to Sikh shops, causing 
uncounted damage. In the town of Pani- 
pat, 55 miles north of Delhi, a local 
Congress Party worker and two other 
men were burned alive when Hindu 
rioters set fire to the cycle shop in 
which they were trapped, In the old 
city of Delhi, turbaned guards at the 
main Sikh temple impassively shrugged 
off insults and ducked stones until the 
harassment by a mob of 2,000 Hindus 
became unbearable. Then, drawing their 
curved swords and yelling war cries, the 
Sikh guards charged the mob, wounding 
many Hindus. 

The communal rioting was of deep 
concern to Indira Gandhi, who only the 
week before had returned from an in- 
spection trip of other trouble spots: 
West Bengal, where food riots had 
raged for three weeks, and Assam, 
where the 260,000 Mizo hill people 
staged a bitter, bloody “war of inde- 
pendence” before Indian troops moved 
in to put down their revolt. The spate 
of domestic troubles complicated prep- 
arations for her trip to Washington next 
week. There she would have long dis- 
cussions with Lyndon Johnson, and en 
route she would stop in Paris for talks 
with French officials. “How can I say 
India is a great country and meet for- 
eign leaders when violence and discord 
have fouled the atmosphere?” she urged 
the Indian people. “This is no time to 
tarnish the image of our country.” 
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Alas, he arrived in Manhattan too late 
on St. Patrick’s Day to march in the 
Fifth Avenue parade, even though he 
did sport a fine green tie. Britain’s 
Prince Philip, 44, in a green tie? “Just 
a coincidence,” chuckled the consort 
Thus avoiding controversy and the 
I.R.A.. Philip continued his U.S. tour 
to promote Variety Clubs International 
charities and British exports, proving 
himself quite a salesman while firmly de- 
nying that that was his mission, “Any 
country that can sell tea sets to Rus- 
sians, export one million bedstead knobs 
in 1964 and persuade foreigners to buy 
water from Glasgow can be relied upon 
to sell anything,” he commercialized at a 
luncheon. As New York’s Senator Jacob 
Javits, a bit mixed up on titles, pro- 
claimed: “He’s a very relaxed monarch.” 


Washington's Gridiron show was a 
gasser, but hardly worth the hangover 
it cost Runyonesque Rabelaisian Toots 
Shor, 62, who had lumbered down from 
his Manhattan diner for the party. Pack- 
ing up the day after, big Toots tripped 
on a hotel carpet, performed a dive of 
a high degree of difficulty and belted 
his 250-lb. bulk down onto the floor 
On the way to the hospital with a bro- 
ken leg, Toots was asked if he'd like a 
drink and, to show cither the shock he 
was in or his sense of historic drama, 
he replied: “Yes, I'd like a Coke,” 


Holy barracuda! Now, thanks to that 
diabolical device, the camera, the truth 
is out! Divested of his bat cowl, the 
caped crusader is none other than U.S, 
Federal Communications Commission 
Chairman E. William Henry, 37, who 
roared out of his cave to do a comic 
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COMMISSIONER HENRY 
Gleeps from the bat cave. 
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song-and-dance at a Multiple Sclerosis 
Society benefit in Washington. But an 
evildoer took his picture. Would the 
caped commissioner repeat the act be- 
fore the Women’s National Democratic 
Club as requested? Would the network 
archenemies of ABC-TV’s Batman think 
the chairman was giving dastardly pub- 
licity to the bat channel by wearing puce 
powder-blue tights? Gleeps! Henry de- 
cided to stay out of the women’s club 
show. From now on he'll stick close to 
his cave at the FCC. 


At first it seemed like a nice way to 
patch up the feud between city hall and 
the press: a touch football game in Cen- 
tral Park on a Sunday afternoon. But 
the field was muddy, the city hall eleven 
was mean, and the city room team was 





MAYOR LINDSAY 
Throttles in the park. 


rusty. New York’s Mayor John Lindsay, 
44, made it clear that he can tackle all 
kinds of problems. “Anyone lays a hand 
on the mayor gets shot,” called a police 
detective from the sidelines as the game 
began. He was joking, but that was the 
end of the joke. Lindsay’s Lancers 
played touch like a varsity of muggers. 
His Honor himself drew 15 yds. for 
nearly throttling the opposition quarter- 
back, one radio writer landed in the 
hospital with a broken knee, and sever- 
al others limped home with scars and 
loosened teeth. Lindsay, however, left 
the field without so much as a limp 
handshake. 


It had been a long, rugged winter in 
Washington, and Defense Secretary 
Robert McNamara, 49, was certainly 
due for a rest. The trouble is that Bob 
McNamara never exactly rests, Flying 
into Switzerland for a week's skiing va- 
cation at Zermatt, he started tearing 


SECRETARY McNAMARA 
Incommunicado on the slopes. 


down the most diflicult slopes in expert 
style. “It's great to get those problems 
out of your system for a while.” he 
grinned, “And they're not bothering me 
with cables and phone calls.” 


For years the improbable gastronome 
had been dropping into the late Henri 
Soulé’s Le Pavillon restaurant whenever 
he came to Manhattan. When he did so, 
recalled an aide to the eatery’s famed 
owner, “M. Soulé saw to it that there 
was a bottle of Romanée Conti at his 
table. Two of his favorite dishes are 
poulet mascotte and filet de boeuf pé 
rigourdine.”” And so in Soule’s will, filed 
for probate in Manhattan—and leaving 
the bulk of his estate of more than 
$1,000,000, including proceeds from the 
eventual sale of Le Pavillon and his 
newer Cote Basque, to his widow Olga 
and sister Madeleine—he bequeathed 
“a watch to my dear friend J. Edgar 
Hoover,” the FBI's bonded epicurean. 


The bride's father had warned: 
“You'll be lucky to have five days before 
the press finds you.” Actually, The 
Netherlands’ newlyweds had a_ little 
more time than that, partly because 
they were lucky enough to arrange for 
U.S. Air Force transports to whisk them 
from Europe to the Mexican border—a 
press-dodging ruse for which they paid 
the U.S. $2 more than two first-class 
commercial fares. Then, after eight days’ 
honeymoon-hiding from reporters, The 
Netherlands’ Crown Princess Beatrix, 
28, and her German bridegroom, Claus 
von Amsberg, 39, were at last chased 
down by a crowd of photographers as 
they arrived on the litthe Mexican is- 
land of Cozumel. The royal couple 
promptly went into seclusion again at 
the villa of former Mexican President 
Adolfo Lopez Mateos. 
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NEWSPAPERS 


Slow-Motion Merger in New York 

At the New York World-Telegram 
and Sun, morale is down in the dumps. 
Editor Richard Peters has gone on va- 
cation, and staffers doubt that he will 
return to work. One staffer after an- 
other has left for another job. At the 
Journal-American, reporters are calcu- 
lating their seniority and worrying about 
whether they can survive a merger. The 
word is out that peripatetic Editor John 
Denson is getting ready to move once 
more. In the city room of the Herald 
Tribune, reporters long hardened to the 
possibility that the paper itself might 
not survive are beginning to nurse a new 
nervousness that was not eased three 
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TOM MURPHY 


weeks ago, when Managing Editor Mur- 
ray Weiss took off for Boston and a po- 
sition as assistant to the publisher of 
the Herald-Traveler. 

On all three papers, the reason for 
the unpleasant uncertainty is the same: 
persistent and well-founded rumors of 
afi imminent merger between the daily 
World-Telegram and the Journal-Amer- 
ican and between the Sunday Trib and 
the Sunday Journal. Last week, concern 
over such a consolidation was height- 
ened by reports on TV and radio, and 
in the Wall Street Journal. Some com- 
mentators even suggested that the final 
plans had been sent to Washington for 
Justice Department approval. They had 
not. The precise date of the slow- 
motion merger. which has been in the 
works for three years, remains a mys- 
tery. But its eventual consummation 
seems inevitable. 

Sunday Polyglot. “Jock Whitney is in 
the Bahamas,” said a Hearst spokesman. 
“Bill Hearst is in Florida, and he’s go- 
ing to San Francisco from there. I don’t 
think there would be a merger without 
those two around, do you?” Probably 
not, but all indications are that Whitney, 
Hearst and the World-Telegram’s Jack 
Howard have finally got down to busi- 
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JACK HOWARD 


ness and hammered out agreement on 
issues from staff to space allotment. 
Hearst's Frank Conniff is slated to be 
editor of the afternoon paper; two- 
thirds of the present Journal-Telegram 
staffs will be kept. The paper will be 
printed on the Telegram’s 35-year-old 
presses, which are only slightly less ob- 
solete than the Journal’s. The polyglot 
Sunday Tribune-Journal (or whatever 
its name is to be) will be printed on 
both Trib and Journal presses. 

In New York, says Herald Tribune 
President Walter Thayer, “three papers 
are losing a great deal of money.” He 
means the Trib, Telegram and Journal. 
A combination of television, strong sub- 
urban dailies and crippling strikes has 
drained those papers of readers and 
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BILL HEARST 
A question of who gives up his Yo-Yo. 


advertisers. Circulation of the World- 
Telegram has dropped from 448,828 
in 1960 to 389,291 today: in the same 
period, Journal-American circulation 
slipped from 618,802 to 535,310. The 
Sunday Trib (circ. 360,876), though it 
has been praised for its sprightliness, has 
been unable to make much headway 
against the powerful Sunday Times, 
with its impressive circulation of 1,337.- 
277. Last year the three papers lost a 
combined $12 million; this year they 
stand to lose $15 million. 

No Hesitation. For all the need of 
some kind of consolidation, however, 
the papers have been slow to get around 
to it. For one thing, they have been 
wary of the U.S. Justice Department, 
which carefully scrutinizes newspaper 
consolidations. But Justice, which asks 
that it be notified of a New York merg- 
er ten days ahead of time, says it will 
not object if the papers can show they 
are definitely losing money. Another 
roadblock is the unions—the typogra- 
phers led by Bert Powers and Tom 
Murphy’s Newspaper Guild. If the pa- 
pers eliminate too many jobs or fail 
to offer sufficient compensation to dis- 
missed employees, neither union would 
hesitate to strike. 





JOCK WHITNEY 


Above all, the publishers are proud 
of putting out newspapers in the nation’s 
largest city and reluctant to see them 
disappear. They want to hang on to 
their personal platform in New York. 
One story has it that William Randolph 
Hearst Jr. has been holding up negotia- 
tions by demanding that the new paper 
run his personal column. “Oddly 
enough,” says a top executive involved 
in the negotiations, “the biggest obstacle 
to merger is the personalities and pride 
of the very top men. It’s a question of 
who wants to give up his Yo-Yo.” 

In the Hands of Zen. Even when a 
merger is arranged, success is by no 
means assured. The new afternoon pa- 
per will still face competition from the 
New York Post, which by cutting down 
on its news coverage has managed to 
stay in the black. Hearst and Scripps- 
Howard expect their new paper to main- 
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BERT POWERS 


tain the combined circulation of the 
existing two papers; yet these papers ap- 
peal to two distinct sets of readers. The 
Telegram is aimed at the commuter 
from the well-to-do suburbs; the more 
obstreperous Journal-American, with its 
line-up of combative columnists, is di- 
rected primarily at city dwellers. The 
Sunday Tribune, with its emphasis on 
arts and fashions, appeals to the city’s 
smart set, and may have a difficult 
time accommodating the earthier fea- 
tures of the Journal. 

While they wait for news of their fate, 
staffers at all three papers are trying to 
be stoics. After ten years of hearing of 
dire change at their paper, Trib employ- 
ees are perhaps the least ruffled. “As 
long as we have Whitney’s money, we're 
all right,” says one Trib man. Even at 
the Telegram, where a reporter was re- 
cently bawled out for charging 80¢ on 
his expense account for 60¢ worth of 
subway trips, some reporters are begin- 
ning to roll with the rumors. “I tend to 
let Zen take care of it,” said a young 
Telegram reporter. “It has so far. When 
I started here, they were talking merg- 
er, and they still are. It's like predicting 
the end of the world. When it comes, it 
comes.” 
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SPACE 
Gemini’s Wild Ride 


“We've vot serious problems here. 
We're tumbling end over end, and we've 
disengaged from the Agena,” 

That ominous message from the two- 
man spaceship Gemini 8 alarmed a na- 
tion grown accustomed to uninterrupted 
space success, Off Formosa, aboard the 
tracking ship Coastal Sentry tense NASA 
technicians followed the approaching 
capsule by radar and urgently queried 
Astronauts Neil Armstrong and David 
Scott for additional information. In the 
Mission Control Center near Houston, 
flight controllers huddled over their 
consoles and studied telemetered data 
in a desperate effort to track down the 
trouble. Millions of Americans listened 
in startled silence as NASA’s Paul Ha- 
ney, his usually calm voice urgent and 
shaken, announced over television and 
radio that Gemini 8 was in danger. 

What made the news even more dil- 
ficult to believe was that the day had 
begun with almost letter-perfect pre- 
cision. And now, after the flawless twin 
launch of the Agena target vehicle and 


the Gemini, after making space rendez- 
vous seem almost routine, and after the 
first successful docking of two space- 
ships, something had gone wrong. 

Gemini 8's ordeal began shortly after 
its docking triumph, when Armstrong 
and Scott began a program of planned 
maneuvers to test the stability of the 
Gemini-Agena system. As they passed 
within range of the tracking station at 
Tannanarive, in the Malagasy Repub- 
lic, Command Pilot Armstrong report- 
ed that he had easily swung the Gemini- 
Agena combination around 90°, “It’s 
gone quite well,” he reported, just be- 
fore he passed out of radio range. 

Next, the astronauts sent an elec- 
tronic signal that was supposed to start 
the Agena’s tape recorder, already pro- 
grammed to fire the Agena’s attitude 
thrusters and begin a series of gentle 
maneuvers. Instead, the Gemini-Agena 
began to gyrate violently through space, 
yawing and rolling at a rapidly increas- 
ing rate. Unable to stabilize the joined 
spacecraft, Armstrong” resorted to 


a last-ditch maneuver: he undocked. 
Once freed though, Gemini began to 
roll even more rapidly. 





ASTRONAUTS & PARARESCUE TEAM AFTER SPLASHDOWN 
After near disaster, a saving bull’s-eye. 
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"Violent Oscillations.” High over 
Southeast Asia, the tumbling spacecraft 
came into range of the Coastal Sentry. 
“It’s in a roll, and we can’t seem to turn 
anything off,” Armstrong informed the 
shipboard controller. who reported to 
Houston that Gemini was now “showing 
pretty violent oscillations.” It seemed to 
Armstrong that Gemini’s No. 8 thruster 
—one of the small rockets used to 
turn or yaw the craft—had stuck open 
and was pushing the craft into an un- 
controllable spin, which at one point 
reached a critical rate of a complete 
revolution each second. 

Fighting to regain stability, Arm- 
strong took another emergency step. He 
began firing Gemini’s re-entry attitude- 
control rockets, which are designed to 
be used only to position the capsule 
properly as it re-enters the atmosphere 
on its way back to earth. “We are re- 
gaining control of the spacecraft slow- 
ly,” he reported. By the time Gemini 
was out over the Pacific, it was get- 
ting back on even keel, sailing serenely 
through space only a few miles away 
from the Agena, which had been re- 
stabilized by radioed commands from 
ground controllers. “O.K.. relax,” the 
Coastal Sentry controller advised the 
astronauts. “Everything is O.K.” 

By then, the mission itself was far 
from O.K. It had not achieved such 
scheduled goals as Astronaut Scott's 
two-hour walk in space, the first use of 
a power tool in space and a host of 
other scientific experiments. In Hous- 
ton the next move was obvious: Arm- 
strong’s decision to use his vital re-entry 
rockets prematurely meant that the 
spacecraft must be returned to earth 
before it ran out of the necessary fuel 
for controlling re-entry 

A Steely Embrace. That dark news 
shadowed a day that had actually seen 
a considerable technical triumph. The 
most important part of the flight was 
the docking maneuver, and Armstrong 
and Scott were sull in their first orbit 
when they began the complicated exer- 
cise in space navigation. By 4:21 p.m. 
E.S.T., during Gemini 8's third revo- 
lution over the Pacific, Armstrong re- 
ported: “Object in sight.” There was 
the Agena, 76 miles ahead, its beacon 
flashing against the dark sky. After 
gradually closing the gap, Gemini 8 
eased up and in front of the Agena, 
while swinging around so that it was 
flying backwards, 150 feet ahead of the 
target. “We are station keeping” (flying 
in formation), reported Armstrong at 
5:40 p.m. America’s second space ren- 
dezvous had been accomplished 

For the next 25 minutes, Armstrong 
and Scott electronically checked the 
Agena’s complex systems. Assured that 
all was in order, they nudged to within 
five feet of the Agena’s nose, close 
enough for them to read a small, lighted 
instrument panel over the target craft's 
docking cone. Using his maneuvering 
stick, Armstrong fired a brief burst from 
two of Gemini’s 100-Ib. thrusters. The 
gap between Agena and the spacecraft 
closed at about six inches per second, 
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until the craft gently bumped tts nose 
into the docking cone 

Mooring latches clicked into place, 
hooking themselves into Gemini’s nose 
An electric motor aboard Agena spun 
into action, retracting the docking cone, 
pulling Gemini’s nose about two feet 
into the Agena and connecting the elec- 
trical systems of the two craft. On Age- 
na’s exterior instrument panel, a green 
‘rigid™ sign flashed on, indicating that 
Gemini and Agena were now physically 
and electronically linked in a steely em 
brace. It was 6:15 p.m. For the first 
time, man had joined two craft in space 

“We are docked,” Armstrong report- 
ed exultantly, “and he's 
“Oh, Roger, and congratu 


really a 
smoothie 
lations, 
the tracking ship Rose Knor below in 
the South Atlantic. “This is real good 
Giant Parachute. Things were not 
again until after the deci- 
sion was made to abort the mission 
Then Gemini returned to docile perfec 
tion. Advised by Houston that they were 
to bring the spacecraft back to earth in 
an area 500 miles southeast of Okina- 
wa, Armstrong and Scott fired their 
four 2.500-lb, retrorockets over Central 
Africa at 9:45 p.m. E.S.T. and skillfully 
guided Gemini 8 toward its splashdown 
Half an hour later, a four-engine C-54 


replied a communicator aboard 


real good 


spotted Gemini descending under tts 
giant orange and white parachute. It 
had scored a bull’s-eye. For all its trou 
ble. it had hit its predicted impact point 
scisely as any previous U.S. space 


t. Within minutes, the C-54 swooped 








low and dropped pararescue swimmers 
the bob 
bing Gemini capsule. While other res 


and an emergency raft beside 





cue planes circled overhead, the swim 
mers attached a flotation collar to the 
capsule, then waited with the astronauts 
to be picked up by the nearest rescue 
Vason 
Word of the remote rescue came to 
the U.S. through one of the most intri 


ship. the destroyer Leonard fF 


cate communications networks ever 
used. After the swimmers confirmed 
th 


they flashed a “thumbs up” signal to the 


t the astronauts were alive and well, 





low-flving C-54, which radioed the good 
ata higher 
From the second plane, the 
message was radioed to the destroyer 
Vason, 58 miles away. The Mason, in 


news to another rescue plane 


altitude 


turn, sent the message to Hawaii, where 
it was transmitted by cable to NASA’s 
Goddard Space Flight Center in Green- 
belt, Md., which relayed it to the Mis 
sion Control Center in Houston—where 
Paul Haney announced the successful 
recovery to a waiting world 

Remarkable Calm. With Astronauts 
Armstrong and Scott safely on their way 
to a debriefing session at Naha, Okina- 
wa, the press zeroed in on every avail 
able NASA official, anxious to check out 
every possible theory about what went 
wrong. And when NASA refused to re- 
lease the tapes of Gemini’s conversa- 
tions with the ground until NASA scien- 
tists had a chance to study them, report- 
ers leaped to the conclusion that some 
bitter truth was being hidden. 
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At end of fourth orbit Gemini 
docked with Agena 185 mi. above Earth 
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when NASA had time to 


was bitter only because it 


The truth 
confirm it 
pointed to one of those senseless snafus 
that sometimes seem to dog even the 
best planned and executed space el 
forts. The trouble, said NASA, was 
caused by a short circuit in the elec 
trical system that controlled Gemini 3's 
maneuvering — thrusters The — short 
started a 25-lb. thruster firir 
the craft into its rapid spin 
nauts did not at first realize that the 


sending 





The astro- 


trouble was in their own cralt because 
Geminis mancuvering system had deen 
turned off, decided to unlock because 
they thought that the difficulty might be 
in the Agena. When they realized that 
their own thrusters must be at fault, 
they deactivated the entire maneuvering 
system and calmly resorted to their Re- 
entry Control System to stop the roll 

In May, Gemini 9 is scheduled to fly 
a docking and space-walk mission even 
more complicated than Gemini 8's. And 
NASA officials are confident that they 
will live up to the promise made by 
President Johnson last week, when he 
said that the U.S. would “land the first 
man on the surface of the moon, and 
we intend to do this in the decade of 
the 1960s.” 


Dogged Determination 

Around the time that Astronauts 
Armstrong and Scott were ordered to 
return to earth after less than a day in 
orbit, two Russian space travelers were 
finishing a much longer flight. After 22 
days in orbit in their Cosmos 110 satel- 


Cabin windows 


Docking light 





lite—longer than any other living be- 
ings have spent in space—Cosmodogs 
Veterok and Ugolyok were brought 
down to a safe landing in Russian Cen 
tral Asia, Still wearing their space jack 
ets, they were promptly flown to Mos 
cow for a triumphant TV appearance 
Obviously 


fatigued by the ordeal 
Ugolvok sprawled out and tried to nap 
during most of his five minutes belore 
the cameras: Veterok was able to stand 
only with the assistance of a laboratory 
technician, Otherwise, the dogs ap 
peared to be in good health, occasional 
ly lapping vigorously at bowls of water 

Though the travelers showed uneasi 
ness and some disruption of their co 
ordination during the first eight or nine 
days in space, Russian scientists report 
ed that they gradually became accli 
mated, and apparently suffered no per 
manent ill effects from weightlessness 
Doctors were still watching for any radi 
ation effects, because at the apogee ol 
each of their 330 orbits they were at 
height of 560 miles—higher than any 
astronaut or cosmonaut has ever flown 
and well within the lower reaches of 
the Van Allen radiation belt 

To Western scientists, it seemed ob 
vious that the flight of the space dogs 
was merely a prelude to a major step in 
Russia's manned space program, which 
seems to have been marking time since 
Cosmonaut Aleksei Leonov took the 
world’s first space walk a year ago. And 
it left litthe doubt that the Soviets are 
doggedly determined to put the first 
man on the moon. 
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THE LAW 





CRIMINAL JUSTICE 
A Code for Cops & Confessions 


For decades, U.S. police have solved 
most crimes by questioning suspects— 
many of whom do not know that they 
have a constitutional right to silence. 
Alarmed at police abuses, some eminent 
jurists now argue that all confessions 
should be abolished unless made in the 
presence of lawyers. Equally alarmed, 
others charge that the result would 
cripple all law enforcement. Is there a 
fair, practical compromise? 

While the Supreme Court ponders 
this hottest issue in U.S. criminal law, 









“PARDON ME, SIR, BUT YOU'RE UNDER ARREST—NOW, LET ME ADVISE YOU OF YOUR RIGHTS!” 


at the station house for taped question- 
ing for up to four hours—without a 
lawyer, if the suspect has none. After 
that, those involved in less serious cases 
must be either freed or charged. 

> In serious felonies, such as murder, 
a suspect may be held for “further 
screening” (grilling, line-ups, etc.), 
which could extend his detention as long 
as 22 hours. During “sustained ques- 
tioning,” he is entitled to the presence 
of his lawyer. When his lawyer is ab- 
sent, the police are entitled to ask 
“whether he wishes to make a state- 
ment.” If he balks, the police are barred 
from “persistent questioning.” After 
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fat 


Trying for tape recorders and cash from the police. 


the prestigious American Law Institute 
has force-drafted a tentative model 
code of pre-arraignment procedure. De- 
vised by leading judges, scholars and 
police chiefs, the code is aimed at giving 
state legislatures an overall blueprint 
for maximizing the rights of both police 
and suspects. Key provisions: 

> A policeman may stop, frisk and 
question any person “observed in cir- 
cumstances which suggest” that he has 
been or is about to be involved in 
criminal activity. After 20 minutes, the 
person must be freed, or arrested and 
taken to the station house, or given a 
summons to appear in court. Every such 
detention must be fully recorded. 

> At the station house, every arrested 
person must be immediately advised 
that he has a right to silence, that any- 
thing he says may be held against him, 
that he may promptly call (with police 
cash) and have access to counsel, rela- 
tives or friends, The warning and ques- 
tioning must be tape-recorded. 

> Anyone arrested with a _ warrant 
charging a specific crime must be 
brought forthwith before a magistrate 
who will inform him of his rights. Those 
arrested without a warrant must be in- 
formed of their rights, but may be held 


this period, the suspect is either freed, 
charged and released on bail, or ar- 
raigned before a magistrate. 

To enforce the code, which has yet 
to be approved by the American Law 
Institute’s full membership, the drafters 
aim to exclude illegal confessions and 
such “poisonous fruits” as incriminating 
leads gathered from inadmissible state- 
ments. The drafters have stirred intense 
controversy by 1) approving some inter- 
rogation without lawyers present, and 
2) not calling for free lawyers for all 
indigent suspects—thus admittedly giv- 
ing an advantage to anyone able to af- 
ford counsel. The drafters argue that 
the U.S. simply does not have enough 
lawyers to represent every arrested in- 
digent. They point to such other pio- 
neering safeguards as tape-recording, 
and conclude that their whole code 
gives arrested persons “greater protec- 
tions than are presently provided any- 
where in the U.S.” Will that be enough 
for the Supreme Court? This month, 
during oral arguments in five crucial 
confession cases, one lawyer who cited 
the draft code drew a sharp comment 
from Justice Hugo Black. “That model 
code,” needled Black, “is that in the 
Constitution?” 


LIABILITY 


Easing the Pain of Auto Accidents 


The reason U.S, court dockets are 
chocked with auto-accident claims is 
traceable directly to the hoary rule of 
“fault”—the idea that a victim can 
collect only if he was not negligent and 
the defendant was. Because these is- 
sues are often hotly disputed, a deservy- 
ing victim may have to haggle for years 
before getting his just award—and then 
he may have to share about one-third 
of it with his lawyer. The costly, com- 
plex process has been steadily boosting 
the price of auto insurance, but the 
amount paid out in accident awards re- 
mains far less than the 50¢ of each 
dollar that the insurance companies col- 
lect in premiums. 

No Negotiations. The ideal solution 
to the problem, say Law Professors 
Robert Keeton of Harvard and Jeffrey 
O'Connell of Illinois, would be a system 
for getling more money to victims while 
charging less for policies, and clearing 
most of the accident cases out of over- 
worked courts. Like workmen's com- 
pensation insurance, the professors’ 
“basic protection plan” permits recovery 
without proof of fault. As worked out 
in 2 new book, Basic Protection for the 
Traffic Victim (Little, Brown; $13.50), 
the plan requires every car owner to 
carry a policy that would pay all of 
a victim's out-of-pocket costs—up to 
$10,000. These costs would include hos- 
pital and medical bills as well as 90% 
of lost wages (on the theory that 100% 
payment would encourage malingering), 
and would be paid out as they actually 
occurred rather than in a lump sum 
after settlement. Regardless of who was 
at fault in an accident, the injured driver 
and his passengers would receive bene- 
fits immediately from the driver's own 
insurance company rather than the oth- 
er driver's company. If both drivers 
were injured, they would deal directly 
with their own insurers and not have to 
await long negotiations. 

All this would provide insurers with 
a far larger kitty from which to pay 
immediate benefits because 1) all driv- 
ers would contribute premiums, and 2) 
all damage suits involving less than $10,- 
000 would be eliminated. Moreover, 
the plan would also outlaw claims based 
on pain or suffering unless they ex- 
ceeded $5,000, The authors argue that 
it is impossible to assign such damages 
an accurate dollar value; getting rid of 
the smaller court claims would also cut 
administrative and legal costs for in- 
surance companies and give them an 
opportunity to reduce premium prices. 
Some claimants, to be sure, might in- 
flate their pain-and-suffering claims over 
$5,000. But if they did, they would (as 
now) have to prove both their suffering 
and the other fellow’s fault. 

Attractive Idea. Since out-of-pocket 
costs would be paid automatically, the 
only cases that would raise the fault 
issue and go to a jury would be the rela- 
tively few involving more than $10,000, 
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Commuters: Exciting news about 
the Economy Run to Suburbia! 








8rd, 4th, 5th place won by Falcon! 


When it comes to economy, the only thing that beats walking or pedal- 

ing is Falcon. Basically, the whole point of Falcon is to be economical. FALC 

Low buying price, low maintenance, low gas costs. And these big sav- ON 
ings are built into a car that’s easy to park, tough, reliable; a car that's A PROOUCT OF 
roomier by actual measurement than any other compact. Good reasons Sard 


why Falcon is saving money for more suburbanites than any other com- 
pact car in America. 














Be not deceived. 

Making the perfect martini 
requires a high degree of skill. 
Yours and ours. 


Seagram’s Extra Dry the perfect martini gin... 
perfectly smooth, 
perfectly dry, 
perfect. 








or pain-and-suffering claims of more 
than $5,000. Actuarial studies are now 
under way to determine exactly how 
much money the plan would save both 
motorists and insurance companies. The 
idea seems so attractive that several 
states are studying possible adoption: in 
Michigan, the enabling legislation has 
already been introduced. 


PRISONERS 
For a Stolen Life: $115,000 


In 1925, Stephen Dennison, 16, a 
boy from a broken home, swiped $5 
worth of candy from a roadside candy 
stand near Salem, N.Y. For that one 
act, the boy drew a ten-year burglary 
sentence—and was later buried alive 
for 34 years by an avalanche of in- 
justice that matches the nightmare nov- 
els of Franz Kafka. 

“Through a tragic error,” ruled Judge 
Richard S. Heller for the New York 
Court of Claims last week, Prisoner 
Dennison was wrongly classified as a 
low-grade moron in 1927, declared 
criminally insane in 1936, and illegally 
confined without judicial review in a 
state asylum until 1960, when his half 
brother finally managed to win his re- 
lease on a writ of habeas corpus, “So- 
ciety labeled him as subhuman,” de- 
clared Judge Heller, “placed him in a 
cage with genuine subhumans, drove 
him insane, and then used the insanity 
as an excuse for holding him indefinite- 
ly in an institution with few, if any, 
facilities for genuine treatment and re- 
habilitation of the mentally ill.” 

After having stolen 24 years of Den- 
nison’s life, New York obeyed the let- 
ter of the law on his release in 1960. 
The state duly returned his sole pos- 
session: the two pennies taken from 
him when he entered prison. Now a 
grey-haired, unemployed man of 57, 
Dennison understandably sued New 
York for $500,000 in damages. Last 
week the Court of Claims awarded him 
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CLAIMANT DENNISON 
An act of tragic error. 
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$115,000—freely admitting, in Judge 
Heller’s words, that “no sum of money 
would be adequate to compensate the 
claimant for the injuries he suffered and 
the scars which he obviously bears.” 


LAW SCHOOLS 
A Peek at the Pros 


The nation’s “esoteric” law schools 
“fail to help the practicing lawyer,” 
fumes E. Donald Shapiro. “They prat- 
tle about great principles, but who is 
helping the slob in Cedar Rapids?” 

The answer has to be Shapiro, 34, 
the choleric boss of Michigan's thriving 
Institute of Continuing Legal Educa- 
tion on the state university campus at 
Ann Arbor. Last year Shapiro lured 
2,500 U.S. lawyers through a blinding 
blizzard to Michigan’s Annual Advocacy 
Institute. This year 3,500 lawyers 
showed up from 49 states, Canada and 
Mexico. For two days in Ann Arbor, 
they positively drooled as leading judges 
presided over mock personal-injury tri- 
als and master cross-examiners demol- 
ished hapless witnesses. 

Promoter Shapiro, once a Philadel- 
phia lawyer noted for proving a ship 
unseaworthy because one of its mates 
had malaria, got into the teaching busi- 
ness because he was apparently avid for 
audiences bigger than juries. He now 
tours 14 Michigan cities with 53 pro- 
grams for practicing lawyers, Delighted 
to be called “dean,” Shapiro is wont to 
order lawyer-aides to pick up his chil- 
dren at school, or require them to don 
white coats and serve cocktails. He first- 
names Michigan Supreme Court jus- 
tices, tells everyone who will listen that 
“educators should get off their duffs,” 
papers the country with lawyer-luring 
ads that make academic purists swallow 
their pipestems. For all that, Shapiro 
has made Michigan’s 1.C.L.E. one of the 
best of its kind in the U.S. 

Careless Defendant. At this year’s 
Advocacy Institute ($35), Shapiro's 
3,500 students first boned up on two 
tomes of theory, plus detailed, fictitious 
depositions. After Yale Professor Flem- 
ing James lectured on “reasonable 
standard of care,” they watched court- 
room maestros examine “Thomas Cov- 
ington III,” an alert lawyer-actor who 
insisted that he had taken every pre- 
caution before burning grass on his 
property. A sudden wind gust just hap- 
pened to whip up the flames that in- 
cinerated Neighbor Harvey Williams’ 
$75,000 house, stables and horses. 

For Plaintiff Williams, San Francis- 
co’s famed, ferocious Lawyer Marvin 
E. Lewis grilled Covington: 

Q. Did you think of calling the 
Williamses? 

A.No. 

Q. Did you think of getting a hose 
ready? 

A. No. 

Q. Did you think about the possibil- 
ity of a change in the weather? 

A. No. 

“All right!” shouted Lewis, rushing 





Service Symbol 
of the Moving Specialist 


Only the American Red Ball Moving Spe- 
cialist offers Red Carpet Service. Red 
carpet runners protect your floors 
packing methods safeguard yc 
sions; very special safety features 
vans guard against transit damage. Mov 
ing? Call American Red 
Ball, the Moving Specialist, 
for Red Carpet Service 





Look for this symbol! of 
long distance moving in 
the Yellow Pages 








New palm-size 
Magnavox with 
room-size sound! 


This jewel-like Magnavox radio will 
bring you ultra-dependable listening 
enjoyment wherever you go. It comes 
on instantly, has power to pull in dis- 
tant stations with room-filling sound. 
At your Magnavox Dealer (Yellow 
Pages) with batteries, earphone and 
presentation case... less than $25! 


the magnificent 
Magnavox 


270 Park Ave., New York 17, N.Y 
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Rockwell Report 


by A.C. Daugherty 


President 
ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


F geen REPORTS have changed from dry state- 
ments of condition into a corporation's best 
chance to tell its shareholders what’s been going 
on in the business—and what’s planned for the 
future. 

As total disclosure has lengthened Annual Reports, the “management 
letter” has become even more important as a synopsis of performance. Like 
most companies, we've always put it up front in the Report. Now, we've 
taken a step which may be unique: our 24-page 1965 Annual Report carries 
the management message on the year’s highlights on the front cover. It’s short 
enough, and perhaps of enough interest generally, to reproduce below: 





“Earnings in 1965 set a new record for the third consecutive year. 
Orders increased each month for practically all domestic and inter- 
national product lines. Backlog is at record highs. For the fifth 
straight year sales set a new record. 








1964 Changes 
Earnings Per Share $2.13 +12.7% 
Net Earnings $ 12 $ 11,007,000 +11,9% 
Net Sales $187,007,000 $171,112,000 + 9.3% 
Orders Received $196,556,000 $171,697,000 +14.5% 


The annual dividend rate was raised from $1.20 to $1.40 in May. We 
introduced 80 new product 5 more than in 1964. Our research and 
engineering expense was 4.5% of our sales dollar. Our outlays for 
machinery and equipment were the highest in our history. We com- 
pleted construction of two new plants and put additions on 4 others. 

The year 1965 was the best year in Rockwell history. All current 
predictions are that general business will continue strong. If so, then 
1966 should be an even better year. 





W. F. Rockwell, Jr. 


Vice Chairman” 


If you're interested in the Report behind this message, we'll be glad to send 
you a copy. 

One of 1965's highlights for our research and engineering people was Rockwell’s 
acceptance as a member of the Institute of Industrial Research, Inc. This asso- 
ciation numbers some 200 firms and membership is based on the extent and 
quality of engineering and research activities, as well as the contributions made 
by a company's technical personnel to engineering advances in its field. No 
wonder we're proud of this objective evaluation of both the people and the plant 
which our 5-year investment of $34 million has created. 


oy + 
The new valve test loop recently dedicated at Rockwell’s Valve Division 
plant in Kearney, Nebraska is believed to be the largest privately-owned 
research facility of its kind. Designed to validate flow data that heretofore 
has had to be calculated, the facility can accommodate valves up to 30 
inches in pipe diameter: large enough for a shark to swim through, as one 
of our engineers put it. 

* + * 


This is one of a series of informal reports on Rockwell Manufacturing Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
makers of measurement and control devices, instruments, and power tools for 22 basic markets, 


Rockwell 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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MICHIGAN’S DEAN SHAPIRO 
Winning with Superman. 


to a blackboard and scrawling in huge 
letters: DID NOT THINK. The “jurors” 
roared 

Reckless Plaintiff. The country's top 
torts scholar, Professor William L. Pros- 
ser of California’s Hastings College ot 
Law, next lectured on “causation” 
illustrated by the case of Plaintiff “Mark 
Johns,” 12. who had climbed a builder's 
hoist, fallen 25 ft. and suffered serious 
injuries. Mark’s testimony seemed clear- 
ly to show the builder's negligence in 
failing to warn or keep small boys away 
from his “attractive nuisance.” In cross- 
examining, though, St. Louis Lawyer 
john ¢ Shepherd created another 
story: Mark played the violin, felt like 
“a sissy” and had climbed on a dare 
New York City’s Emile Zola Berman 
then slyly offered the boy a glass of 
water, sat below his eye level and ami- 
ably got Mark to admit that when he 
got to the top of the hoist he had 
shouted: “Look at me! I'm Superman!” 

In the final mock trial, an injured 
motorist sued the city of “Brush Arbor” 
after one of its employees allegedly ran 
a stop sign and crunched the plaintiff's 
car. Joseph Kelner. president of the 
American Trial Lawyers Association, 
forced the employee to admit that he 
hated stop signs because they “sprout 
like mushrooms.” Florida’s A. J. Cone, 
defending the city, established not only 
that the accident occurred while the 
employee was on a_ three-hour lunch 
visit to his “sick” secretary, but also that 
the employee had previously showered 
the girl with nylons and roses. When 
Cone was finished, so was the employee. 

To a man, the students took copious 
notes for future use in other court- 
rooms, far from Ann Arbor. The Sha- 
piro show may not be designed to dem- 
onstrate the law’s nobility, but as one 
hard-working Negro lawyer put it: “If 
you want to keep abreast of what the 
law is all about, you'd better come to 
this institute.” 
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The world’s greatest jetliner experience is going into 





the new Boeing 737 Twinjet. 


The new Boeing 737 will offer passen- 
gers a unique combination of advan- 
tages: a design more advanced than 
that of any other short-range jet, and 
the backing of the most extensive jet- 
liner experience in the world. 

Boeing, for example, has built more 
jetliners by far than any other manu- 
facturer. 

Boeing jets have flown over 644 mil- 
lion hours (743 years) in commercial 
service. They have carried more pas- 
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sengers than any other jet — more 
than 119 million. 

The new Boeing 737 will be the smal- 
lest Boeing jet, yet it will have a cabin 
as wide and comfortable as that of the 
biggest Intercontinental. The 737 will 
be the only airliner to offer passengers 
on short-range routes the same big-jet 
comfort enjoyed by passengers on the 
longest over-ocean routes. 

A quiet, quick-climbing jetliner, the 
737 will be able to operate with ease 


from smaller airports. It will carry up 
to 117 passengers and cruise at 580 
miles an hour. The first 737 is sched- 
uled to roll out later this year. 
Already, 10 leading airlines have 
ordered Boeing 737s: Braathens, Irish, 
Lufthansa, Mexicana, Northern Con- 
solidated, Pacific, Piedmont, United, 
Western, and Wien Air Alaska. 
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MODERN LIVING 





FASHION 
The New Underworld 


The sack. The sheath. The tunic. The 
tent dress. Each new look required a 
closetful of new clothes. But never has 
the housecleaning been as thorough 
Now it appears, the very underworld of 
women’s fashions has been unmasked, 
the standard lingerie wardrobe has been 
suddenly rendered obsolete. 

For one thing, there is the question 
of how to keep underthings out of sight. 
Plunging armholes, cut-outs and open 
midriffs bare whatever necklines don't 
reveal. Yesterday's brassi¢res were stur- 
dy supports; today they have become 
slim bands in the wispiest of fabrics, 
with halter straps for bareback dresses, 
and low sides for bib tops. Since the 
bare spots change from dress to dress, 
the bras are flexible, come with con- 
vertible straps that crisscross every 
which way for one-shoulder, no-shoul- 
der, U, V or X décolletés. Panties have 
shrunk to bikini briefs; petticoats begin 
at the hip, are a scant 16 in, from top 
to hem (previous length: 24 in.). 

For another, there is the problem of 
letting what must show be pretty. For 
that trim look, stocking manufacturers 
have lengthened hose to the full 38 in., 
are shortening the welt (reinforced 
stocking top) from 4 to 14 in.; Hanes, 
a leading stocking manufacturer, has 
eliminated the welt altogether. Another 
hosier has come out with “peeker™ gar- 
ters, which cover the stocking top with 
meant-to-be-seen lace; Dior has taken 
to decorating the top with flowers and 
Belle-Sharmer has stockings that fasten 
with snaps. Best solution slim girls have 
found is pantyhose, sheer tights that do 
away with girdle and garter (sales have 
already increased 20% ), but even they 
are far from ideal—bag at the ankle 





HIPSTER PETTICOAT 





when left loose, rip if they are pulled 
tight. As one young modern put it: 
“Let's face it; the only thing that really 
works is bare legs.” 

That looks fine on nymphets, but for 
the woman in need of support it can be 
downright embarrassing. Girdle manu- 
facturers, however, are rising to the 
crisis with all kinds of artful camouflage. 
Some are disguising the unseemly with 
ruffles; others propose nylon bloomers 
and all-in-one outfits with built-in bra 
and legs like Jamaica shorts. If all this 
seems too much, the well-dressed wom- 
an can simply take her stand against 
the rising hemline and resist. But she 
may soon find herself in a dwindling 
minority. Dress Designer Mainbocher 
speaks comfortingly of “client length,” 
but he admits that his skirts are a full 
inch shorter than last year, now just 
shadow the knee. And even Mrs, Wil- 
liam Paley, secure in the Best-Dressed 
Hall of Fame, has heard the call: “I'm 
wearing mine slightly above the knee, 
but I honestly don’t know what I'm 
going to do in the future.” 


NIGHTCLUBS 
What's on First? 


“Take the basic position of the Bos- 
ton Monkey. Bob and weave your head 
and move your hips in a groovin’ man- 
ner.” Now you're doing the Philly Dog. 

For those who need them, these in- 
structions are supplied along with each 
copy of the record Philly Dog, released 
two months ago by a Memphis group 
called the Mar-Keys. Those who need 
them might also need to be told how to 
take the basic position of the Boston 
Monkey, but if they do they’re nowhere, 
For in the frenzied world of the disco- 
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RUFFLED GIRDLE 
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PLUNGING SLIP 


The obvious must be pretty. 








BOOGALOO AT ARTHUR 
The popular is already out. 


théque, where a dance is old while it's 
still new, only the sharpies and the “dis- 
co bums” are ever in the know. They 
know, as Philadelphia Disk Jockey Hy 
Lit knows, that “the Philly Dog was 
invented by the kids and is spreading 
through Philadelphia like a virus.” And 
as everyone should now be aware, when 
ever Philadelphia rocks, the rest of the 
U.S. rolls. 

Since Thanksgiving, the dance at dis- 
cotheques and hip parties had been the 
Boston Monkey, which consists of keep- 
ing both feet still and shaking the hips 
and hands. But the kids got bored and 
started moving, so right now in Man- 
hattan nightspots its the Boogaloo, in 
which you swivel from side to side, 
shuffling feet, rotating shoulders and 
pelvis. Says Terry Noél, discaire (record 
selector) at the popular Arthur; “The 
Boogaloo is a casual motion, a pose. 
It’s aloof. It says, ‘Don't bother me.’ ” 

The Philly Dog. now bounding in 
from Philadelphia, is happy-go-lucky. It 
can be recognized, says Hy Lit, by its 
characteristic crouch, “sort of a break 
in the knees, like a guy on first base wait- 
ing to steal second.” Dancers are also 
expected to clench their hands like paws 
and grapple with an invisible necktie, 
then place their hands behind the back 
in the “duck” position (palms outward). 
The dance, says one Philadelphia record 
promoter, evolved out of a “vulgar and 
risqué” tail-wagging Kentucky dance 
called the Dog, which was banned in 
several cities. Says he: “The kids in 
Philly improvised on it and cleaned it 
up a littl.” But before adults crouch 
down in first-base position, they'd best 
reconcile themselves to being already 
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, It cleans its own oven 


ASSL TTI SES SIGS AE PEGS IVS ET ES 


It stirs things automatically 


It broils both sides at once 








A new 1966 Westinghouse Electric 
’ Range, with self-cleaning and No Turn 
Speed-Broil” oven, is a delight for any 
cook. And now it has a marvelous new 
magnetic stirrer that automatically stirs 


puddings, sauces, gravies and cereals 
It is the only range on the market that 
offers all three of these work-saving 
features. 

Even women who love to cook don’t 


enjoy standing beside a range to stir 
and stir and stir. That’s why they'll be 
happier with the Westinghouse auto- 
matic stirrer. And that’s why we had 
to develop it 


You can be sure if it’s Westinghouse 











The Chevrolet “convertible” that 


Clever. The vinyl roof covering 
available for your Caprice Custom 
Coupe creates the impression it’s a 
convertible. But Caprice is really a 
luxurious hardtop with all the advan- 
tages of Chevrolet hardtop design. 
Inside, Caprice allows only luxury, 


like foam-cushioned seats, thick 
carpeting and paneling to highlight 
doors. Padded dash and seat belts, 
front and rear, for added safety. 
Want to top the Caprice? That’s 
easy. Just tell us whether you want 
the black or beige vinyl roof cover. 
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! doesn’t convert 


This is the Caprice Custom Coupe with roof styling unlike any other car's. 





paiva UNIQUE THE CHEVROLET WAY | | 
Caprice vxie “acy | GM 








Photographed in Puerto Rico where the world’s best climate makes the world's best rum. 


How to make a perfect Daiquiri 
at home in 30 seconds flat with 


dry, light Puerto Rican rum 


All you need to make a Daiquiri like the frosty beauty above 
is light rum from Puerto Rico and Frozen Fresh Daiquiri Mix. 
The Puerto Rican rum gives your Daiquiri extra dryness 
because it’s distilled at high proof, Then it’s aged in oak 
The Daiquiri Mix is for speed, It saves you squeezing limes 
yet its pure lime juice heightens the true Daiquiri flavor, 
FREE: 20-page color booklet with 31 rum recipes. Write 
Recipe Booklet, Rums of Puerto Rico, 666 Fifth Ave., New York 10019, 
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out. For as soon as grownups catch on, 
it’s time to change—and there goes the 
Philly Dog, right out in left field with 
the Slop, the Mashed Potato, the Bat- 
man and the Jerk. 


RECREATION 
Hi-Ho, Silver! 


When the U.S. ran out of silver dol- 
lars a year and a half ago, it meant only 
one thing for Nevada's gambling ca- 
sinos: snake eyes. Gone were the tradi- 
tional silver-dollar slot machines, the 
familiar clank of “cart wheels,” the 
bulging pants pockets. At least until 
onetime Adman Joseph Segel came on 
the scene 

In 1964, Segel organized General Nu- 
mismatics Corp., a private mint set up 
in Franklin, Pa., to produce commem- 
orative coins for some 5,000 coin col- 
lectors and hired away from the U.S. 
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GAMING TOKENS WITH REAL DOLLAR 
The bulge is back. 


Mint Gilroy Roberts, designer of the 
Kennedy half dollar. When the casino 
operators got wind of Segel’s operation, 
they worked out agreements to commis- 
sion silver-dollar facsimiles imprinted 
with the names of gambling casinos. 

Although a few speculators had al- 
ready introduced metal tokens into a 
few Nevada houses—notably Spark's 
Nugget and Lake Tahoe’s Wagon Wheel 
—Segel’s tokens (usually nickel alloy) 
began rolling around the state like tum- 
bleweed, are now being shoved into the 
slots of one-armed bandits in 50 of the 
state’s 70 gambling houses. For the op- 
erators, it means more than nostalgia. 
The coins have proved a source of reve- 
nue. Customers have taken such a shine 
to tokens that instead of cashing them in 
for a dollar upon leaving, they have be- 
gun to keep them as collectors’ items or 
sell them in the East for as much as 
$2.25 apiece. Since last fall, Las Vegas’ 
Desert Inn has had a run of 9,000 on its 
token bank, the Stardust 25,000. Since 
the tokens cost the casinos only 25¢ 
apiece, the operators are more than hap- 
py to see them go. 
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NEW ISSUE March 15, 1966 


1,478,622 Shares 


Celanese Corporation 
of America 


Common Stock 


(without par value) 


‘The Corporation is offering to the holders of its Common Stock the 
right to subscribe, at $64 per share, for the above shares at the rate of 
one share for each eight shares of Common Stock held of record at the 
close of business on March 10, 1966. The Subscription Offer will expire 
at 3:30 P.M., E.S.T., on March 29, 1966, 


The several underwriters have agreed, subject to certain conditions, 
to purchase any unsubscribed shares and, both during and following 
the subscription period, may offer shares of Common Stock as set forth 
in the Prospectus. 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from any of the several 


underwriters, including the undersigned. only in States in 


underwriters are qualified to act as dealers in 
hich the Prospectus may 


which such 


securities and in w legally be distributed 


The First Boston Corporation 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 


Glore Forgan, Wm. R. Staats Inc. 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Blyth & Co., Inc. 


Incorporated 


Drexel Harriman Ripley 
Securities Corporation 


Goldman, Sachs & Co. 


Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. 
Hornblower & Weeks-Hemphill, Noyes 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. Lazard Fréres & Co. 

Carl M aie Nisin & Co. 
Smith, Barney & Co. 


Incorporated 


White, Weld & Co. 


Incorporated 


Lehman Brothers 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 
Stone & Webster Securities Corporation 


Dean Witter & Co. 
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SHOW BUSINESS 





THE STAGE 


The Presentation and Examination 
of The Be(a)st of Broadway As 
Published by the Writers and 
Editors of TIME 


(See Cover) 

David Merrick recently took his an- 
nual physical examination at Boston's 
Lahey Clinic, and his friends may be 
relieved to learn that he does not have 
a long red pointy tail. In other respects, 
however, David is a devil of a fellow. 

Not since Belasco and Ziegfeld has 
the theater produced such a successful 
and spectacular producer-star. To the 
millions who follow his exclamatory ca- 
reer on the front pages and the late 
shows, he gleefully presents himself as 
the meanest man in town—as “the 
Abominable Showman,” a bold, bad 
Broadway producer with a rubber leer, 
a big black Groucho Marx mustache and 
a tongue that can tirelessly slice baloney 
and burble ballyhoo about such Mer- 
rick productions as Look Back in An- 
ger, La Plume de Ma Tante, Gypsy and 
Luther. To publicize his shows, Merrick 
with truly hippopotamic cheek has sent 
sandwich-board men into the streets of 
Manhattan encased in portable placard- 
ed pissoirs: persuaded President John- 
son to accept the title tune of Hello 
Dolly! (a Merrick show) as his cam- 
paign song: and conducted a hilarious 
war of words with the theater crit- 
ics that recently came to a_headline- 
grabbing climax when he canceled an 
entire preview performance and bought 
back or exchanged about 1.100 tickets 
—just to keep New York Times Re- 
viewer Stanley Kauffmann from seeing 
the show, 

Crocodiles & Bluebirds. To the trade, 
on the other hand, David Merrick is no 
mere figure of fun. He is a monster of 
rapacity, a genius of publicity, a wizard 
of organization who over the last dec- 
ade has personified U.S. theater as no 
other man, not even Charles Frohman 
or Jake Shubert, has ever done before. 
In the 1965-66 season, his supremacy 
has been absolute. Out of 44 new shows 
presented on Broadway, Merrick pro- 
duced only five. But of the season's 


dozen hits he came up with four: 
Marat/Sade, Inadmissible — Evidence, 
Cactus Flower, Philadelphia, Here 1 


Come! And he also has Doilly!, now 
in its third winter and still running 
strong. Without Merrick’s contribu- 
tions the dying season, in which plays 
by Edward Albee (Malcolm), Tennes- 
see Williams (Slapstick Tragedy), and 
William Inge (Where's Daddy?) suc- 
cumbed in swift succession, could fairly 
be declared a calamity and Broadway a 
disaster area. With Merrick’s offerings, 
1965-66 will be recorded as a minor 
sinking spell in the long decline of legit. 

The decline began in the ‘20s. Forty 
years ago there were more than 70 
theaters on Broadway and about 250 
plays were presented every season. Now 
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there are only 30 theaters and in an 
average season fewer than 60 openings. 
Over the same period, costs have bloat- 
ed until a hit ticket is worth up to $50 
in the scalping shops, and Broadway 
has become an economic jungle where 
the crocodiles eat the bluebirds. On the 
other hand, a good play can still keep 
the seats warm for a couple of years— 
but where are the good plays? Good 
musicals come along once in a while, 
and sprightly comedies intermittently 





MERRICK IN ENGLAND 
“1 am the greatest!” 


pop up, but the right plays—and the 
playwrights—are vanishing American 
commodities. Many writers have been 
devoured in the threshers of television, 
while many others have run off to 
greener pastures outside literature. 
Healing & Dealing. Yet somehow, 
beset with profit fever, talent anemia, 
labor pains, galloping costitis and an 
acute customer deficiency, the Fabulous 
Invalid staggers into her spurious finery 
every fall. And somehow she manages 
to last the winter. If a cure is possible, 
Merrick has not found it. Yet in a spec- 
tacular series of operations that involve 
both healing and dealing, cutting 
throats and cauterizing abuses, he has 
contrived to keep the patient above- 
ground and to generate a genuine hope 
that U.S. theater can eventually get 


back on its—well, anyway, on its two 
left feet. That hope, David Merrick be- 
lieves, lies in David Merrick. 

With demonic determination, Mer- 
rick has established himself as the great 
master of theatrical mass production. 
Since 1954, he has presented 37 com- 
mercial shows on Broadway. Other pro- 
ducers have been more prolific: Roger 
Stevens and his associates turned out 
about 100 shows in 14 years. But to 
the horror of his rivals—who keep in- 
sisting that theater is an art because 
they don’t Know how to run it as a busi- 
ness—Merrick has produced 22 mon- 
eymakers and eleven smash hits. On an 
investment of $7,000,000, Merrick has 
grossed S115 million and shown a net 
projected profit of $14 million. In re- 
cent years he has regularly employed 
more than 600 people—about 20% of 
the theater's total employed labor force. 
Operating on such a scale, he has cut 
production costs and in general checked 
the flight of angels, actors, authors and 
audiences to the mass media. “Let's 
face it,” he smerricks. “I am the great- 
est theatrical producer who ever lived!” 

Not everybody agrees. “Merrick is 
not the right doctor for this Invalid,” 
says a producer. “He's a quack who's 
got the patient hooked on drugs.” Mer- 
rick’s critics—a cast of thousands—ad- 
mit that what can be done by industrial 
methods, he does well: the package is 








attractive, the contents safe—but un- 
original. “The man’s not creative.” a 
director says. “He's a packager and an 
importer.” All but four (The Match- 


maker, Maria Golovin, Milk Train, 1 
Was Dancing) of the 19 Merrick shows 
that originated in America were musi- 
cals or comedies with more Merrick 
than merit in them: the others were 
imported from England or France. 

Destination Sickness. Merrick’s sup- 
porters reply that his energy and enter- 
prise have transported to the U.S. many 
of the most important dramas of Eng- 
land’s new Elizabethans. Furthermore, 
they contend that Merrick’s angles and 
bangles and broad Broadway way have 
revived the allure of live theater for 
thousands who had come to think that 
actors are just people who live in a 
tube. And finally, they add defiantly, 
Merrick is far more than a show-off 
showman. If his vaulting ambitions do 
not o’erleap, he may even be remem- 
bered as a considerable theatrical re- 
former, a man who with one sudden 
brainstorm built up a new creative tide 
in the U.S. theater. 

The brainstorm is the David Merrick 
Foundation, which was set up in 1962. 
“T had an attack of destination § sick- 
ness,” Merrick remembers. “I had 
achieved everything I had ever wanted 
to achieve, and there I was drowning in 
two feet of water.” He was also sick of 
paying to the Government tax money 
that might usefully have been kept in 
the theater, so he decided to divert per- 
sonal income from his hit shows to a 
nonprofit foundation. From this “cap- 
tive angel” he can now draw cash when- 
ever he finds a play he wants to pro- 
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duce. If the play loses money, no harm 
done; if it makes a profit, the profit can 
go back into the foundation and pro- 
duce more plays, or it can be assigned 
to another beneficiary—such as Bran- 
deis University. where Merrick’s money 
has helped to build an experimental 
theater where he expects to present pro- 
fessional productions of new American 
plays 

Spilled Guts. “Suddenly.” says Mer- 
rick. “I’ve got what amounts to a Gov- 
ernment subsidy without Government 
control. Suddenly [I’m free!”"—free of 
the need to please both backers and 
critics, free to please himself. And to 
please himself he has started a green- 
room revolution. “All over the world,” 


GENE COOK 





BELLY DANCER IN “FANNY” 


a hideous Hellzapoppin. As a conse- 
quence of these successes, the Abom- 
inable Showman, to the exquisite revul- 
sion of his colleagues, has been cast in 
the role of a culture hero. 

Cock on a Dunghill. As S. N. Behr- 
man once pointed out, Merrick looks 
rather more like a riverboat gambler. 
His London-tailored suits are a shade 
too natty, his nails a touch too neat. His 
mustache has a villainous smeariness, 
his skin a trace of prison pallor, his 
voice a con-mannerly suavity, his big 
soft eyes the expression of a slightly 
sneaky sheep. But inside the gambler 
there is a gamin, a child of almost trau- 
matic charm. His ideas bubble, his wit 
darts about like a gay little gecko. “I 


GOLOMAN 





ALBERT FINNEY IN “LUTHER 


syndrome. His whole career is a colos- 
sal plot to prove he doesn't need any- 
body.” In fact, his private life is a 
wasteland. He is living apart from his 
second wife, Jeanne, and their two- 
year-old daughter. He has had casual 
relationships with “a hundred women,” 
but he always feels that they are trying 
to “entrap” him. “Women either leave 
the door open.” he coldly, “or 
they find me dead on the bottom of 
the cage.” Men triends are few, and 
none are really close. Scarcely anybody 
knows where he lives; he changes apart- 
ments like shirts. After a big Broadway 
opening, while the rest of the company 
is celebrating together, Merrick often 
eats alone in an all-night deli off Times 


says 


—RAPHO-GUILLUMETTE 


HENRY GROSSMAN 





LAUREN BACALL IN “CACTUS FLOWER 


From two feet of water, a tide of angles and bangles. 


he says, “a new kind of theater is hap- 
pening. We're running like a dry creek 
around here, | want to blow up the dam 
and have a flood.” 

Merrick’s flood began as a trickle. 
John Osborne's Luther, the first foun- 
dation play, was a hit but hardly an 
innovation: and Arturo Ui, a grotesque 
political farrago by Bertolt Brecht, was 
merely a memorable dropout, This sea- 
son, however, the dam burst. In Os- 
borne’s /nadmissible Evidence, Merrick 
presents a risky experiment in the dra- 
ma of diatribe, a 130-minute tantrum 
that turns a soliloquy into a show and, 
in the performance of Nicol William- 
son, offers the Broadway audience a 
grand and ghastly display of spilled guts. 
And in Peter Weiss’s Marat/Sade, a 
monstrous charade in which the in- 
mates of an asylum perform a play 
within a play directed by the Marquis 
de Sade. all bedlam breaks loose on the 
Stage and swarms over the audience like 
a great hairy psychosis that the specta- 
tor experiences as his own. It is a paint- 
ing by George Grosz brought to life, 
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love every minute of my life,” he bursts 
out, “and I'm absolutely crazy about the 
theater!” He stands on what's left of it 
like a cock on a dunghill, crowing in 
ecstasy because he has found a place 
in the sun 

But inside the gamin there is another 
gambler, and this one is for real. The 
name of the game he plays is losers- 
weepers, and he plays with a murderous 
will to win. “I Know what's going on in 
the garbage can,” he says flatly, and he 
fiercely enjoys rubbing other people's 
noses in it. “It is not enough for me to 
succeed,” he once remarked. “It is also 
necessary for others to fail.” He despises 
weakness, and when he sees it he in- 
stinctively lashes out with his terrible 
swift tongue. “Congratulations,” he 
once announced to a conceited actor 
after his opening-night performance. 
“You will be tomorrow what you think 
vou are today.” 

Dead in the Cage. Why is he so nas- 
ty? “He’s so scared of rejection, he 
can’t risk a real relationship,” says a 
friend. “So then you get the success 


Square. “I'm a loner,” he says. “I have 
the soul of an alley cat.” 

Will to Power. Merrick has been 
lonely from the day he was born—in 
St. Louis on Nov. 27, 1911. His name 
was David Margulois in those days, 
and he was the youngest of seven chil 
dren. “We were very poor,” he says. 
His father owned a series of small gro- 
cery stores; his mother lived in fantasies 

-“a Blanche DuBois.” The marriage. 
which had been arranged in Poland by 
a matchmaker, bitterly unhappy. 
and when David was seven his parents 
were divorced. The children 
brought into court, and one of them 
recalls that when the judge asked David 
to speak he could only stand there mis- 
erably and bite his nails 

After the divorce, David went to live 
with his mother, then with a married 
sister, then with his mother again. At 
one point his father remarried his moth- 
er, but David ran away from home be- 
cause, he says now, “it was like living 
on the set of Virginia Woolf.” His par- 
ents got divorced again, and David lived 


was 


were all 
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with one or another of his sisters, bounc- 
ing from home to home, school to 
school. “In one house,” says a member 
of the family, “he played second fiddle 
to the dog.” 

To escape the wretchedness of his 
childhood, David developed a will to 
power that was directed by three domi- 
nant ideas: money, status, theater. He 
kept himself in funds by running a 
paper route and doing odd jobs. He 
bought neat dark suits, “the sort of 
clothes I imagined a gentleman would 
wear.” And in high school, where he 
was cast as “a poet and a dreamer” in 
a play about a multimillionaire, David 
fell under the spell of the stage and 
one day remarked to a friend that he 
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| DAVID L. MARGULOIS 
F ikl PNA NT Os 5 PART Dil beck 

AT AGE 16 
He played second fiddle. 
had decided to make a career in the 


theater. 

Mental Discipline. He was shy, and 
sometimes spoke so softly that he could 
scarcely be heard, but when he had 
made a decision his will never wavered. 
He decided to win a scholarship to St. 
Louis’ Washington University, and then 
to go on to law school “for mental 
discipline.” In college he grew a mus- 
tache “to make me look older,” and 
just before graduating from law school 
he informed some other young lawyers 
that he had decided to marry a wealthy 
woman. 

He didn't quite do that, but at least 
she had a littke money. Her name was 
Lenore Beck, and her mother had died 
six months before, leaving an estate of 
$116,319.66. Soon after the wedding, 
the young couple took off for New 
York, where David changed his name 
to Merrick: a cross between Margulois 
and Garrick, the name of the most 
famous 18th century English actor, He 
never looked back. At 54, Merrick still 
hates his home town so violently that 
when he flies west he refuses to fly 
TWA because he thinks TWA planes 
pass over St. Louis. 
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Fanny—or Bust. The David Merrick 
who arrived in New York in 1939 
looked like the last man in the world 
who would ever conquer Broadway. 
Shy and alarmingly thin, he had a bleed- 
ing ulcer and shed “a faint greenish 
glow.” But he was shrewd, and he de- 
cided to case the joint before he tried 
to take it over. One day he called on 
Producer-Director Herman  Shumlin 
and invested $5,000 in The Male Ani- 
mal. Merrick made $18,000 on the deal, 
and by watching rehearsals and eaves- 
dropping on conferences he also ac- 
cumulated valuable experience. Six 
years later, after co-producing two 
turkeys (The Willow and 1, Bright Boy), 
he signed on as Shumlin’s general man- 
ager; by 1951 he was ready to break 
the bank or bust. 

Fanny was the big gamble of Mer- 
rick’s career, and he stood to his bets 
with tremendous nerve and style. He 
made three trips to Europe before Mar- 
cel Pagnol agreed to sell the rights 
to his famous cinema trilogy—Marius, 
Fanny, César. And then Merrick spent 
three months nailing down the subsidi- 
ary rights and three months persuading 
Josh Logan to go see Pagnol’s pictures 
and three months marking time until he 
was ready to direct the show and six 
months working with the librettist and 
the songwriter and three months sign- 
ing up Ezio Pinza and Walter Slezak 
and two months building the support- 
ing cast and two months wrangling with 
the Shuberts about a theater and three 
months working up an advertising cam- 
paign and two months in rehearsal and 
two months on the road and—and then 
at last the great day came. After three 
years of brain-bruising, tongue-twist- 
ing, leg-laming, wallet-wrecking labor, 
Fanny opened on Broadway with an 
unprecedented advance sale of $1,000,- 
000. And then ran into trouble. Most 
of the critics liked the show, but they 
said so in such dull reviews that the 
public stopped buying tickets. 

$847,726. Merrick foresaw the 
worst: if he did not do something dras- 
tic, and do it fast, the advance sale 
would vanish and Fanny would fold. 
He did something so drastic that dear 
old Broadway hasn't been quite the 
same since. He promptly signed on a 
raft of new pressagents and launched 
a promotion campaign three times as 
vast and ten times as vulgar as any- 
thing the theater had ever seen. 

Overnight, thousands of stickers were 
stuck on the walls of Manhattan's men’s 
rooms: HAVE YOU SEEN FANNY? Po- 
lice found a statue of a nude woman— 
Fanny's belly dancer—set up in the Po- 
ets’ Corner in Central Park. “A wealthy 
Turk” (who hasn't been seen since) 
informed the press that he wanted to 
buy the belly dancer from Merrick for 
$2,000,000 and take her back to Istan- 
bul. TV and radio broke out with a 
rash of spot commercials selling Fanny, 
Fanny, Fanny. Logan himself directed 
scenes from the play that were pre- 
sented on The Ed Sullivan Show, And 





for the first time in history, the Times 
and Trib carried full-page theater ads 
—for Fanny. 

Fanny ran for 888 performances and 
made Merrick and his investors $847,- 
726.74 clear profit on an investment 
of $275,000. Merrick was in, and he 
meant to stay in. With a shrewdness 
and energy that scared his rivals. stiff, 
he moved to consolidate and exploit 
his position. 

Crafty Craftsman. In a matter of 
months he put together the slickest pro- 
duction company on Broadway. On 
Merrick’s permanent staff today there 
are only two executives (General Man- 
ager Jack Schlissel, Production Manag- 
er Samuel “Biff” Liff), four assistants, 


DILL RAY—tire 





WITH WIFE JEANNE 
A mustache makes the man. 


five theatrical technicians. But Merrick 
has tuned this team to an excited pitch 
of efficiency that no other production 
office can approach. 

Merrick works harder than anybody. 
He starts at 8 a.m. and goes full throttle 
until after midnight. All day long, he 
phones, phones, phones. No notes, no 
memos, no conferences. “He's got a 
memory like a Pentagon computer,” 
says Schlissel. “Carries it all in his head. 
Twenty, 30 projects at once. Never 
forgets a fact, never misses a trick.” 
With his office in his head, Merrick is 
totally mobile. On an after-dinner im- 
pulse, he may dart into the street, grab 
a cab, race to Kennedy Airport, jump 
on a jet to London, snap up a property 
in Manchester, get back to New York 
in less than 48 hours. 

His “reconnaissance missions” have 
been swackingly successful. In an era 
when imported plays have dominated 
Broadway, Merrick has skimmed most 
of the cream off the import market. He 
frequently gets there first, offers top 
bid, makes selections both shrewd and 
estimable. He can watch a London play 
and calculate to the dollar the cost of 
producing it on Broadway. And what 
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Before we made the Metalarc lamp, 
you were color blind” at night. 





Sylvania’s Metalarc lamps are the industry's only 
full line of metallic vapor “color vision” lamps 
They let you see colors accurately. True, vivic 
colors as they really are. 

And Metalare lamps are high-efficiency lamps 
They'll give you over 50% more light than mercury 
lamps of the same wattage. The new 1000-wat 
Metalare produces more light output than a hun- 
dred 60-watt incandescent bulbs. It’s the brightest, 
whitest light commercially available. 

Sylvania makes Metalare lamps in 1000, 400 anc 
175 watts. And they’re being used right now for 





commercial and industrial buildings, inside as wel 
as out. For streets, parking lots, sports arenas. Any 
place you need high efficiency and true color ren 
dition. And that's just about everywhere 

Lighting Division, Dept. 58, Sylvania 
Products Inc., 60 Boston St., Salem, Ma 

With 6000 different kinds of lamps, Sylvania 
lights the way. 
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WHO SAYS COMMUTING CAN’T BE GLAMOROUS? Who could call motoring a 


chore—when the car is Cadillac? The new Cadillac is quieter and smoother than ever, with important new 


suspension and sound insulation advances. Exclusive new variable ratio power steering reduces cornering 
and parking effort as much as one-third. And engine and transmission refinements make the 1966 Cadillac 
more responsive in traffic or on the throughway. If commuting is a trial for you, visit your authorized dealer 


soon and discover how the finest of all Cadillacs can make even the most routine drive a pleasurable event. 
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Merrick buys, Merrick produces with 
crafty mastery of his craft. He has a 
strong sense of the large theatrical ef- 
fect, yet no detail is too small to obsess 
his attention. He checks every footlight 
mike to make sure it is cased in rub- 
ber—otherwise, the mikes pick up the 
actor’s footfalls. He prowls about the 
sets in narrow-eyed search of peeling 
paint. He even makes elaborate taxi 
tours of the entire New York area to 
inspect all the billboards he has paid 
for. Once he climbed to a high perch 
in Yankee Stadium to see if a pan- 
ning TV camera could catch a certain 
outfield billboard; he concluded that the 
sign was out of range, so he didn’t buy 
the space. 

Making Waves. When it comes to 
nursing nickels, Merrick can scrounge 
with any Scrooge on the street. In one 
of his plays a character was supposed 
to eat strawberries, and strawberries 
the actor got on opening night; but 
when the reviews turned up terrible, 
Merrick instantly reduced him to rad- 
ishes. Barbra Streisand, who appeared 
in Merrick’s 1 Can Get It for You 
Wholesale in 1962, is still squawking 
because David bought her shoes by 
A. S. Beck instead of Capezio. Carol 
Channing reports that one night when 
she was slipping out of the Hello, Dolly! 
stage door in a full show costume that 
included an expensive pair of dancing 
shoes that Merrick had bought for her, 
he demanded indignantly where she was 
going. “To do a benefit,” she explained. 
“Not in my shoes!” he bellowed. With 
a sneer, she took them off and started 
out in her stocking feet. Then, with a 
smirk, he picked her up and carried 
her to a taxi. (“Not a word of truth in 
that story,” says Merrick, “but print it 
anyway. I want people to think I'm 
strong enough to carry a woman twice 
my size.”) 

Merrick is cunning when it comes to 
handling talent. “Artists are supersensi- 
tive children,” he says. “They have to 
be whipped sometimes, but they have to 
be whipped with lettuce leaves.” Di- 
rectors, playwrights, designers, song- 
writers, choreographers—they all say 
that Merrick is patience on a monu- 
ment when they come to him with their 
problems. “The man is a born midwife,” 
says a playwright. “He knows just when 
to gentle, just when to press.” The thing 
he does best is stay away: he never goes 
to rehearsals unless he is asked to, 
shows confidence even if he doesn’t feel 
it. “But after the out-of-town opening!” 
he says. “After those first stinking, rot- 
ten reviews! Boy, am I ever a bastard! 
Boy, do I make waves!” 

“Captain Hook." Merrick’s waves 
come in all sizes. The tsunami is terri- 
fying. Says a man who survived it: “He 
is convulsed. He goes purple. The vein 
in his forehead stands up three-eighths 
of an inch. And the hatred in his eyes!” 
He cuts up his victim “with a tongue 
you could shave with.” He fires people 
left and right. Sometimes he even throws 
things. Sometimes people throw things 
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back. Last December, when Merrick 
flew off the handle and fired Director 
Tony Page for not making cuts in Jnad- 
missible Evidence, Actor Nicol William- 
son threw a glass of beer and a sudsy 
right at Merrick’s head and sent him 
staggering into a backstage trash barrel. 

It is on such occasions, of course, 
that Merrick’s critics up periscope and 
fire all tubes. He has been called “Ty- 
phoid David” and “Captain Hook” and 
“the Krishna Menon of Broadway.” Di- 
rector Tony Richardson says: “He's like 
a woman—sweet and bitchy at the same 
time.” Anthony Quinn, who played in 
Merrick’s Becket and Tchin-Tchin, re- 
calls that when his vocal cords were 
so sore they were bleeding, Merrick 
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DAVID MERRICK’S 1965 CHRISTMAS CARD 
Also whips of lettuce leaves. 


snarled: “As long as you can talk, you 
go on.” Says Quinn: “I may not like 
the son-of-a-bitch, but I've got to ad- 
mit that he produces plays well and 
makes them work.” Anthony Newley, 
who survived two stints with Merrick in 
Stop the World, | Want to Get Off and 
The Roar of the Greasepaint! The Smell 
of the Crowd, mutters grimly: “Hitler 
didn't die at the end of World War IL. 
He went into show business.” 

Detective in a Tree. Merrick gives as 
good as he gets, and he never stops 
fighting for a Merrick production. But 
since he flacked for Fanny he has re- 
fined his methods. By cultivating a pub- 
lic character, he has set up a walking 
advertisement for his shows: by involv- 
ing that character in a sensational series 
of front-page fratches, he has kept those 
shows in the public cye. His first big 
feud was with Jackie Gleason, who start- 
ed missing performances of Take Me 
Along when it was coolly received by 


the critics. David decided that Gleason 
was malingering, ordered a private de- 
tective to sit detectably in a tree outside 
Gleason’s house. After a few days of 
that, and a few weeks of verbal ping- 
pong in the press, Merrick cheerfully 
delivered the cruncher: he announced 
that since Lloyds of London had agreed 
to pay him $3,000 for every perform- 
ance his star missed, Gleason was ac- 
tually doing him a favor by staying 
home. 

Next victim: Anna Maria Alberghet- 
ti, who said she was too sick to appear 
in Carnival and dragged herself off to 
the hospital. Merrick sent the lady a 
bouquet of plastic roses and demanded 
a lie-detector test. At various times since 
then, he has flown into snits over Rich- 
ard Rodgers, Arthur Miller, Barry Gold- 
water, Mayor Lindsay, the New York 
Telephone Co., the New York City 
Transit Authority, and the Republican 
Party (when accused of calling Henry 
Cabot Lodge “a broken-down Republi- 
can,” he denied indignantly that he had 
used “a phrase so redundant”). He has 
even taken out after Santa Claus; last 
December, with characteristic gallows 
humor, he sent out Christmas cards 
showing St. Nick hanging by the neck. 

Clobbering the Critics. More than 
anything else, it’s the critics who bring 
out the beast (and the best) in Merrick. 
To a considerable degree, the reviewers 
who write for the New York Times and 
the New York Herald Tribune can make 
or break any show that comes to Broad- 
way. Producers have always complained 
about the critics’ power, but nobody 
did anything until, from motives no 
doubt crass as well as cultural, David 
loaded his sling. 

His attack has been conducted at ev- 
ery turn with a grand sense of theater. 
Sometimes he has needled: he queru- 
lously complained that Playwright Jean 
Kerr, wife of the Trib’s Walter Kerr, 
kept nudging her husband while the 
performance was going on—the impli- 
cation being that Walter's reviews re- 
flected Jean's opinions. Sometimes, with- 
out bothering to explain the joke, he has 
secretly decorated his enemies with in- 
sulting little signs. Only last week, after 
years of resenting The New Yorker 
magazine's theater reviews, he inserted 
an advertisement in which the first let- 
ters of each line form an acrostic that 
sort of makes a monkey out of the 
magazine that printed it. The ad: 


CACTUS FLOWER 

HELLO, DOLLY! 
INADMISSIBLE EVIDENCE 
MARAT/ DE SADE 
PHILADELPHIA, HERE | COME! 


In another ad, he gave the whole 
scrivening lot a glorious razzberry: 
even before Subways Are for Sleeping 
received its predictable panning, Mer- 
rick collected seven men with the same 
names as the New York daily reviewers 
and sent them to previews of Subways. 
A week after the show opened, Merrick 
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stuck tongue firmly in cheek and printed 
their names, their pictures and their re- 
views of the show (all raves) in a great 
big blat of a full-page ad. And in the 
course of a long guerrilla war against 
Howard Taubman of the Times, he 
pointedly reprinted one of Taubman’s 
reviews in Greek and suggested sym- 
pathetically that the poor chap required 
“vocational guidance.” 

Savage Joke. Last week Merrick’s 
Marauders struck again at Taubman’s 
successor, Stanley Kauffmann. On a re- 
cent trip to London, Merrick found 100 
copies of The Philanderer, a 1952 novel 
by Critic Kauffmann that falls pat to 
Merrick’s purpose—the book was the 
occasion of an unsuccessful prosecution 
for obscenity in England. (~ ‘Darling.’ 
she whispered. How lazy, a woman's 
first words after love-making: how 
husky and bare”). Cackling wickedly. 
Merrick bought up the lot and shipped 
it home. Then he mailed 89 copies to 
editors and columnists all over the U.S. 
—and ten copies to key editors of the 
New York Times. Said Merrick: “If 
I'm lucky, Til get arrested for sending 
unseemly matter through the mails.” 

It is a savage joke, but then Merrick 
savagely resents the power of the critics, 
and he will stop at nothing legal in his 
drive to whittle it away. “Sure, I'm play- 
ing this thing for publicity.” he says. 
“but I'm also playing a deeper game. | 
want people to stop swallowing the pap 
these mediocrities are churning out and 
start’ thinking for themselves about 
the theater.” 

Next season Merrick intends to give 
theatergoers plenty to think about: 1) a 
new play by Peter Weiss (Marat Sade) 
2) a musical based on Truman Capote’s 
Breakfast at Tiffany's, written and di- 
rected by Abe Burrows: 3) a musical 
based on The Fourposter starring Mary 
Martin and directed by Gower Cham- 
pion: 4) a new comedy by Bill Manhoff 
(The Owl and the Pussycat): 5) a new 
play by Brian Friel (Philadelphia, Here 
1 Come!); 6) Hugh Wheeler's dramati- 
zation of the Shirley Jackson novel, We 
Have Always Lived in the Castle; 7) a 
play by Cartoonist Mell Lazarus: 8) an 
Italian musical starring Marcello Ma- 
stroianni. For the season after that, he 
has already signed up several properties. 
including a repertory program by Brit- 
ain’s superlative Royal Shakespeare 
Company and, if negotiations work out. 
another by London's National Theater. 

“It’s going to go on, you know,” he 
says in a cold, clear voice. “I've got it 
made. The plays I want. the people | 
want, are easier to get now. Every year | 
mean to do more and better things. 
I keep having this fantasy. I'm walking 
through the theater district, and in every 
house I pass there is a David Merrick 
production. Whenever I doodle, I doodle 
only one word: soon, I'll never stop 
working. It’s the only thing I know. It’s 
going to go On and on and on.” And on, 
until the Dead-End Kid from St. Louis 
has kicked over the sign that says Broad- 

yay is a dead-end street. 
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MEDICINE 





METABOLISM 
Milk, Enzymes & Ulcers 


Countless peptic-ulcer patients are 
put on a bland diet rich in milk and 
cream, If they then get cramping ab- 
dominal pains, nausea and diarrhea, 
even worse than their original com- 
plaints, their doctors usually put them 
on a still blander diet—meaning more 
milk. If such patients shirk their milk 
drinking and their symptoms diminish, 
the usual explanation is a quick, glib 
suggestion that they must be allergic to 
milk. Not so, report two University of 
Colorado doctors in the Journal of the 
A.M.A. The trouble is far more likely 
to be a shortage of the enzyme that the 
body uses to digest milk sugar (lactose), 
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st 
DRS. STRUTHERS & KERN 
Sugar splitting is the key. 


For such patients, more milk means only 
more trouble. 

To use lactose as fuel, the body must 
first break it down into two simpler sug- 
ars: glucose and galactose. The enzyme 
that does the cracking is lactase. Nature 
intended babies to live on milk, and lac- 
tase deficiency is fortunately a rarity in 
the newborn, but the incidence increases 
with advancing age. According to 
Georgetown University’s Dr. Stuart H. 
Danovitch, writing in GP, as much as 
10% of the adult population may suf- 
fer from lack of lactase. Colorado's Dr. 
John E. Struthers Jr. says the figure may 
be as high as 30%, though many pco- 
ple have only a moderate shortage that 
causes them no distress. 

The effects of severe lactase deficien- 
cy can be both distressing and dramatic. 
After drinking a glass of milk, the vic- 
tim soon doubles up with cramps that 
may spread across his entire distended 
abdomen. He suffers nausea and flatu- 
lence, and then a profuse, watery diar- 
rhea. The mechanism of these reactions 
has now become clear, say Dr. Struth- 
ers and his Colorado colleague, Dr. 
Fred Kern Jr. Lactase is supposed to 
do its sugar-splitting work along the lin- 
ing of the small bowel: if the enzyme is 
missing or in short supply, the undigest- 


ed sugar passes into the large bowel, 
where it is promptly fermented. In the 
process, it generates gas and draws wa- 
ter into the bowel. 

Patients who have had part of their 
stomachs removed for gastric ulcer, 
along with victims of ulcerative colitis, 
diabetes, and a variety of abdominal 
disorders, including acute intestinal in- 
fections, are all especially liable to lac- 
tase-deficiency difficulties. Now that the 
results of research in lactase function are 
being drawn to doctors’ attention for 
use in their daily practice, the A.M.A. 
Journal has been moved to rhapsodize 
editorially: “What a joy to the clinician 
to find the arcane skills of research sci- 
entists directed to such matters as bloat- 
ing, flatulence, cramps and diarrhea!” 
The Journal adds: “Some patients will 
now acquire a new dignity, with the 
status of enzyme deficiency rather than 
neurosis.” 


RADIATION 


Fallout in Utah 

The litthe town of St. George, which 
likes to boast that “this is where the sun 
spends the winter,” sits astride U.S. 
Highway 91 in southwestern Utah— 
and directly in the path of southwest 
winds blowing from the AEC’s Nevada 
test site for underground atomic explo- 
sions, 140 miles away. Time and again 
since 1952, much of Utah, and especial- 
ly St. George. has been showered with 
at least 100 and perhaps 1,000 times 
more radioactivity than the U.S. aver- 
age. One of the most active elements in 
the fallout has been iodine-131, which 
gets into grass, then into cows, then into 
milk, and then into children who drink 
the milk. In children, even more than 
in adults, the radioactive iodine (like 
ordinary iodine) is selectively attracted 
to the thyroid gland. 

Federal and state health officials 
wrangled for years over possible effects 
of fallout on children’s health, then 
Staged mass examinations last fall in 
St. George and in Safford, an Arizona 
town of similar size that has suffered no 
appreciable fallout. Among 2,000 chil- 
dren examined in St. George, 70 (or 
3.5%) had nodules on their thyroid 
glands, as against only 25 out of 1,400 
(or 1.75%) in Safford. Were the nod- 
ules cancerous? Was the fallout to blame? 

Inflamed Glands. Getting firm an- 
swers to such questions called for some 
cloak-and-dagger work. To guard 
against starting a panic when 13 of the 
St. George youngsters with the most 
prominent nodules were put into the 
University of Utah Medical Center in 
Salt Lake City, there was no publicity 
at all. 

Last week Surgeon General William 
H. Stewart of the U.S. Public Health 
Service announced the first results of 
the intensive study. No cancers have 
been found, he said. There are several 
cases of inflamed thyroids, and propor- 


tionately more of these are among the 
St. George children than among the 
Safford children. Added Dr. Stewart: 
inflammation of the thyroid seems to 
have increased recently in many widely 
separated parts of the U.S., and there is 
no proof that radiation, from fallout 
or other sources, has anything to do 
with it. 

Under the Rug? As in almost all 
arguments involving fallout and its po- 
tential hazards, equally reputable scien- 
tists could be found on both sides. Some 
State officials accuse federal officials, 
especially the AEC, of trying to sweep 
fallout dust under the rug. Dr. Robert 
C. Pendleton, the University of Utah’s 
top expert on radiology and health, 
dismissed even Dr. Stewart's announce- 
ment as “the same old bunkum.” Actu- 
ally, eight of the 13 children studied in 
the hospital have been declared cancer- 
free; tests on the others will take more 
time. And S55 of the original nodule 
cases will be restudied in May by im- 
partial experts under PHS auspices. They 
will then be watched closely for years 
in a search for final answers to all the 
questions about Utah fallout. 


PEDIATRICS 


Fuzzy Footprints 

Many hospitals take a footprint of 
each new baby in the hope of avoiding 
mix-ups in identity, But Lieut. Colonel 
Kenneth S. Shepard saw no reason not 
to question the practice just because it 
is S.O.P, At Travis Air Force Base in 
California he had prints carefully made 
of the feet of 51 newborn babies, then 
got the babies in for repeat prints five 
to six weeks later. He sent the two sets 
of prints, coded only by number, to ex- 
perts in criminal fingerprinting. 

The result: only ten pairs could be 
matched, and most of those were too 
fuzzy to be used in evidence if a mix-up 
case ever got to court. Dr. Shepard 
concludes in Pediatrics that footprint- 
ing of babies is worthless, To avoid con- 
fusion he suggests that hospitals stick to 
a name band put on the baby’s wrist in 
the delivery room. 


The Pills as Poisoner 

Aspirin has long been the most com- 
mon cause of the 600,000 accidental 
poisonings each year among children 
who raid the medicine chest. It still is, 
but it now has an unexpected and fast- 
closing runner-up: oral contraceptives, 
or “the pills.” At some big-city poison- 
control centers, the pills are being listed 
in about 25% of childhood poisonings, 
as against 33° for aspirin. 

The explanation is as simple as it is 
distressing, according to Lilly D. Hoek- 
stra, administrator of St. Louis Chil- 
dren’s Hospital. “Mothers,” she said, 
“leave the pills in a conspicuous place 
so they won't forget to take them.” In 
modest doses the pills are probably not 
dangerous, but a month's supply may 
make a toddler miserably ill. The prime 
remedy, as in most childhood poison- 
ings, is ipecac to get the victim to vomit. 
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Arabian Nights shopping center now open evenings 


rhe ancient markets of Tehran date from about the time 
of Harun al-Rashid, the Arabian Nights caliph, who was 
born nearby. Today oranges are sold by the light of a lamp 
filled with gasoline rather than a genie —a symbol of the 
growing interdependence of commerce that links cultures 
and continents. To the modern businessman, nothing is 


more vital than the flow of accurate, up-to-date informa- 


tion about the world around us. Rand MeNally’s contri- 
butions to this flow are significant. We publish marketing 
guides, banking references, globes, maps, atlases, and 
books. For other publishers of important information we 
print and bind all kinds of books, from catalogs to ency- 
clopedias. Aladdin’s whole treasure could not have been 
nearly so valuable. 
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COLLEGE BASKETBALL 
The Miners’ Major Upset 


Coach Don Haskins of Texas West- 
ern College was reminiscing before the 
finals of the N.C.A.A. championship in 
which his Miners would face the na- 
tion’s top-ranked Kentucky Wildcats. 
Haskins used to play under Oklahoma 
State’s legendary Hank Iba, and “one 
night after a game, I fell asleep listen- 
ing to him talk about stopping the fast 
break. He hit me with an eraser. If | 
missed anything then, it'll surely show 
up here.” Haskins, it turned out, did 
not miss much. While he yelled en- 
couragement from the sidelines, West- 
ern’s all-Negro five effectively buried 
Kentucky's fast break with pinpoint 
control of their own backboard, in- 
spired hustling and just plain scrappy 
play. The final score: 72-65. 

For the Miners, it had been a long 
haul. Their impressive 27-1 season rec- 
ord had virtually demanded at least the 
No. 3 rank in the nation. Unconvinced 
outsiders claimed that the team had 
not really faced tough competition. 
Kentucky was certainly that. Coached 
by Old Master Adolph Rupp, the Wild- 
cats were an impeccable, diligently 
honed unit. But the Miners, as one 
opposing coach observed, “don’t let you 
play the way you want to.” And they 
didn’t let Kentucky. From the opening 
jump-off between Miner David Lattin 
and Wildcat Thad Jaracz, they had 
Kentucky off balance and off the goal. 
Midway through the first half, when 
Bobby Joe Hill, 21, Texas Western's 
standout guard, cleanly stole the ball 
twice in a row at mid-court, the Wild- 
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JARACZ & LATTIN 
A thrown eraser made a sturdy defense. 
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cats went into a reel that they never 
quite pulled out of. With a defense 
that strangled Kentucky in close and on 
the outside, Texas Western just kept 
pulling away by leaps and bounds until 
the final horn crowned them the na- 
uonal champions. 

At the National Invitation Tourna- 
ment in Manhattan, the route to the 
top was more predictable. After edg- 
ing Army, top-seeded Brigham Young 
University found itself in the final with 
the very upsetting Violets of New York 
University. N.Y.U. had been invited 
almost as an afterthought and had 
gratefully beaten every team it faced. 
But the streak could not go all the 
way, even when Brigham Young's All- 
America Dick Nemelka got sidelined by 
foul trouble. Forward Gary Hill filled 
the gap left by Nemelka by scoring 21 
points, 13 more than his season average. 
The whole Brigham Young team played 
such thoughtful run-and-shoot basket- 
ball that, after its 97-84 win, Coach 
Stan Watts gleefully added two words 
to the frequently used description of 
the Cougars’ style, making it “wild and 
woolly—and calculated.” 


BASEBALL 
Double Play 


Baseball players who balk at signing 
contracts are as much a sign of spring 
as the first shoot of onion grass. Dealing 
from grand isolation, the holdouts usu- 
ally settle, after a few ritual parries, for 
quite a bit less than they want. Some- 
thing new has come along that could 
forever upset that balance. For the first 
time in baseball history, two players 
have teamed up to hold out as a unit. 
The players are about the hottest num- 
bers in the business: Los Angeles Dodg- 
ers Pitchers Sandy Koufax and Don 
Drysdale. They are negotiating as an 
inseparable matched pair for a three- 
year contract that would total $1,000,- 
000, or $167,000 each per season— 
$42,000 more than baseball's highest- 
paid player, Willie Mays, is getting. 

Dynamic Duo. The reason that they 
feel they have a chance is that without 
them the Dodgers have a pitching staff 
that puts fear only into the hearts of 
teammates who must stand in the way 
of the batted balls. By week's end, the 
1965 World Champions had lost their 
first six spring-training games, giving 
up 33 runs and 55 hits. The Dodgers 
have offered $105,000 to Koufax (who 
made $70,000 last season) and $95,- 
000 to Drysdale (who made $75,000), 
are willing to haggle some more on 
money. On the other two issues, they 
feel that they cannot afford to yield. No 
one gets more than a one-year contract 
in baseball, largely because it is impos- 
sible to know how long any player will 
last. As for the tandem negotiating, 
Dodgers Owner Walter O'Malley says: 
“Those two boys are splendid fellows, 





DRYSDALE & KOUFAX WITH MOVIE DIRECTOR 
Something to upset the system. 


but once you sign two players as an en- 
try, what is to stop the entire team from 
negotiating on a collective basis?” 

Without the Dodgers, of course, Kou- 
fax and Drysdale cannot play baseball 
—unless they are traded. Nonetheless, 
the “dynamic duo,” as sportswriters like 
to call them, so far are not budging. In 
fact, they claim that they are not even 
training, which means that they could 
not be ready to play until well past the 
season opener next month, Last week, 
in a display designed to prove that fail- 
ure to eat out of O'Malley's hand does 
not mean starvation, they signed with 
Paramount Pictures to work in a movie 
(Drysdale as a TV commentator, Kou- 
fax as a detective) through the first few 
days of the season. There is even talk 
of a baseball-clinic tour of Japan. 

To End the Gossip. The boys will 
probably reach a compromise with 
O'Malley eventually, but harder heads 
than theirs will dictate the terms. The 
man advising them is J. William Hayes 
(“As you go through life,” warns a 
weary Dodger official, “beware of a guy 
who has an initial for his front name”), 
a Hollywood gent who usually business- 
manages more professional actors. The 
background shows. Explaining why 
Sandy, with his better record, went in 
with Don on the parlay, J. William 
smoothly confides that “they figured the 
way to end all gossip about rivalry be- 
tween them would be to go as an en- 
try.” The Dodgers know what he really 
means: a dual holdout means a bigger 
holdup. 


HOCKEY 
The Golden Goal 


The only thing that stood between 
Chicago Black Hawk Bobby Hull and 
goal No. 5! was the entire National 
Hockey League. By rights, even that 
should not have been enough. Hull, 27, 
has muscles (biceps: 174 in.) bigger than 
Cassius Clay's, a top speed of 23 m.p.h. 
and a lefthanded slap shot that is 
quicker (118 m.p.h.) than Sandy Kou- 
fax’s fastball. By early this month he 
had used all three to easily tie the 
N.H.L.’s season record of 50 goals 
scored—but then the drought set in. 
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Painful 
hemorrhoids? 


All too often, humans who sit and stand pay 
the price of vertical posture. Sitting and 
standing combine with the force of gravity to 
produce extra pressure on veins and tissues 
in and around the rectal area. The result may 
be painful, itching or burning hemorrhoids. 

The first thought of hemorrhoid sufferers 
is to relieve their pain and discomfort. How- 
ever, of the products most often used for 
hemorrhoids, some contain no pain-killing 
agent at all...others have one too weak to 
provide necessary relief...and still others 
provide only lubrication. 

Now at last there is a formulation which 
concentrates on pain, It actually has over 8 
times more pain-killing power than the top- 
ical anesthetic most commonly used in hem 
orrhoid remedies. 8 times the power to ease 
the itching, pain, and burning of hemorrhoids. 

The name of this product is Nupercainal. 
Nupercainal starts to work on contact. Pro- 
vides prolonged relief from pain. Soothes 
and lubricates. 

When you suspect you have hemorrhoids, 
check with your doctor. If hemorrhoids are 
the cause of your discomfort, chances are 
he'll recommend Nupercainal. 

Nupercainal is available without prescrip- 
tion at professional pharmacies everywhere. 
Ask for ointment or new suppositories with 
free pocket-pack. (Say New-per-cane-all.) 


Nupercainal 


over 8 times more pain-killing power 


EFFICIENT! 


That’s Temporary 
Help From Manpower 
Use our bonded, insured “Reli- 
ables” for loading, shipping, 


warehouse work or general la- 
bor. One man or a crew. 
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Over 400 offices throughout the world 
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HULL SCORING 53RD 
Finishing off a jinx. 


Every team in the league double-teamed, 
brutally body-checked him out of 
plays, and all but filed down his skates. 
Moaned Hull: “You turn away from 
one man and there’s still another on 
you.” With Chicago's hopes for its first 
N.H.L. pennant riding on him, it looked 
as if the Sist were a quintessential jinx. 

Even the ragtag New York Rangers 
refused to lie down, After handing the 
Hawks a third straight shutout in New 
York, they skated into Chicago hell- 
bent on making it four, The 20,000 
home-town fans who had sardine- 
packed themselves into the 17,100- 
capacity Chicago Stadium sat in mute 
agony as the Hawks fell behind 2-0. 
Hull could do nothing. Then in the third 
period, Chicago warmed the ice. And 
minutes later, with the score 2-1, the 
Rangers were penalized a man. It 
looked like Hull's chance. Up went an 
expectant, hopeful cheer. 

A pass to Hull, and gently he took it 
back over his own blue line, looking for 
a way. Then the Golden Jet swooped. 
legs pumping, speed building. For halt 
an instant, the four Ranger skaters were 
split, leaving a momentary alley to the 
goal. Hull never paused, fired a stinging 
slap shot down the 40-ft. slot. The puck 
skipped under the goalie’s stick, under 
his right leg—into the nets. Number 51. 
For nearly ten minutes, hats rained 
down onto the ice. Bobby picked up 
one and put it on, then went to the 
bench and sat acknowledging the din 
with a toothless smile. 

Hardly anyone realized that it was 
also the 21st time this season that Hull 
had scored while his opponents were 
short a man—another new N.H.L. rec- 
ord. Bobby had still more in mind. In 
addition to that first Chicago pennant, 
there was the overall individual scoring 
record of 96, tallied by totaling both 
assists and goals. By week's end, after 
scoring his 52nd and S3rd goals and 
making one assist, Hull was only three 
points away from the overall record. 
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the Smith-Co 
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electric portable. 


(Weve been expecting it for ten years !) 


Taking the advantages of electric typ- 
ing and putting them into a compact, 
lightweight portable was a great idea. 
And did it catch on! Hundreds of thou- 
sands of electric portables have been 
sold...each and every one of them 
made by Smith-Corona®. 

Since we've been making electric 
portables, like the Electra® 110 shown 
below, we've also made another dis- 


covery. Not all those we've sold are 
being used in the home or in school 
dormitories. We've heard some of them 
have even taken 9-to-5 jobs, which 


gives you an idea of their ruggedness. - 


And they are rugged! All our electric 
portables, including our ‘“‘cordless” 
electric, carry a five-year guarantee. * 

We've made thousands of improve- 
ments in our electrics since 1956. 


When other electric portables do ap- 
pear, Smith-Corona will have had ten or 
more years of experience and know- 
how — and that’s a lot of know-how! 
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ART 


MUSEUMS 
The Great Assyrian Affair 


Ever since the Los Angeles County 
Museum opened a year ago, a massive 
assemblage (8 ft. by 254 ft.) of dark 
alabaster Assyrian reliefs has stood 
proudly in the marble foyer. Admired 
by the museum's 2,000,000 visitors, the 
carved stone reliefs date back 27 cen- 
turies to the days when they graced the 
palace of Nimrud’s King Ashurnasirpal. 
In Los Angeles, they seemed a perfect 
museum piece, just right for the space 
they occupied. 

In fact, the Assyrian reliefs were any- 
thing but permanent, since the museum 
did not own them. Behind the scenes in 
recent months, ownership had _ been 
transferred to Switzerland and then to 
Fort Worth in a series of maneuvers 
that threatened to revive all the bitter- 
ness attending the resignation of Di- 
rector Richard Brown last fall (Time, 
Nov. 26). 

Final Option. Nub of the controversy 
is that it was Rick Brown who 1) first 
discovered the reliefs in the warehouse 
of London Art Dealer Spink & Son, 
Ltd., 2) arranged for them to be sent 
to Los Angeles with an option to buy, 
3) at the time of his resignation in- 
formed Spink that Los Angeles ap- 
parently was not going to exercise its 
option, and 4) urged their purchase by 
the as yet unbuilt Kimbell museum in 
Fort Worth, of which he is now director. 

Priced at $405,000, the reliefs ar- 
rived 15 months ago in Los Angeles, 
were installed. There the matter lay 
while insurance adjusters went over the 
cost of the repair of damage suffered 
during shipment. Not until last August 
did the trustees vote to buy them for 
“not more than $350,000." The acquisi- 
tions committee, however, took no ac- 
tion. Meanwhile, according to Brown, 
option after option expired, only to be 
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LOS ANGELES’ NIMRUD RELIEFS 
A solution for an unseemly feud. 
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An ever-fresh impression for a birthday. 


renewed. On Nov. 5, time ran out on 
Spink’s last and final option, Then the 
Kimbell Foundation, with Brown act- 
ing as a freelance consultant, bought 
the reliefs through its Swiss agent. 

Rising Tempers. In Los Angeles, 
where trustees thought they had an 
open-ended option, tempers rose when 
news of the deal came through, soared 
even higher when word of the price 
leaked out: $300,000—$50,000 _ less 
than Los Angeles had been willing to 
pay. Last week the Los Angeles County 
Museum was threatening to sue and the 
Kimbell Foundation was adamantly 
maintaining that the reliefs had been 
bought fairly and squarely. 

Then suddenly the impasse broke. 
The Kimbell directors decided that it 
would be unseemly for the two insti- 
tutions to squabble in the open, offered 
the Los Angeles museum a_ choice: 
either buy the reliefs at cost within 30 
days or hold them until the Kimbell mu- 
seum would be finished in 1969. Los 
Angeles Museum President Edward 
Carter summoned his trustees, then tel- 
egraphed their decision to put up the 
cash to keep the reliefs. And so, at 
week's end, still behind closed doors, 
the great Assyrian affair ended. 


Garden Party at the National 
Six months ago, Washington's Na- 
tional Gallery of Art faced its approach- 
ing 25th birthday with no idea of how to 
celebrate it. Almost as a matter of re- 
flex, Director John Walker turned to the 
gallery's president, Paul Mellon. Noth- 
ing could be more natural. He is the son 
of Andrew Mellon, many-time Secretary 
of the Treasury, whose personal fortune 
built the gallery. In his own right, Paul 
Mellon, along with his wife and his sis- 
ter, Mrs. Ailsa Mellon Bruce (first wife 
of U.S. Ambassador David K. E. 
Bruce), is a collector of the first order. 
“Since my father founded the gallery, 
naturally | have a personal interest in 


it,” Paul Mellon said. The Mellons de- 
cided that it was up to them to fete the 
occasion, and soon they were clearing 
out their homes in New York, Wash- 
ington, Cape Cod and Virginia to fill 
twelve rooms in the National Gallery 
with 246 art works. No other U.S, fam- 
ily could have brought out from private 
stock such a handsome salute, ranging 
over 100 years of French painting from 
a Corot to a Bonnard. As they went on 
view last week, Mellon was delighted: 
“I haven't seen all the pieces together 
this way,” he said. “I think they help 
make a nice birthday party.” 

Handsome Tributes. The loan show 
was packed with surprises. Paul Mellon 
has been known publicly as a collector 
of 18th and 19th century British paint- 
ing (Time, July 5, 1963). Since his 
mother was English and he loved riding 
to hounds, it was a taste that came nat- 
urally. In fact, his first purchase at the 
age of 29 was a picture of a horse 
named Pumpkin by the English proto- 
romantic artist George Stubbs. Then, 
after his marriage in 1948 to Rachel 
Lambert (whom he calls “Bunny”™), he 
began exchanging such horsy enthusi- 
asms for the vivacious vegetation of the 
French impressionist painters across the 
Channel. “Like the name of the style,” 
he explains, “there is an ever-fresh im- 
pression of seeing.” 

Not only is Bunny Mellon an enthu- 
siastic Francophile, but she is also an 
ardent gardener. Last week Interior Sec- 
retary Udall gave her a special award 
for her work as the designer of the 
Kennedy Rose Garden at the White 
House. The two enthusiasms soon com- 
bined, led the Mellons to collect some 
of the impressionists’ and post-impres- 
sionists’ most handsome tributes to their 
own gardens, four of which are repro- 
duced in the accompanying color pages. 

Bright Vision. Seurat’s The Watering 
Can, which Paul Mellon presented to 
his wife as a Christmas present, is a 
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When Claude Monet painted his garden 
at Giverny in 1900, impressionism had 


given way to throbbing expressionism. 09 
> S exp Camille Pissarro in 1898 strayed less 


afield from direct observation of nature 
in painting his own garden at Eragny 











Before Georges Seurat stippled pointillism, he 
balanced downy colors almost innocent of detail, 
as in his 1883 view of a watering can in garden 











Pierre Bonnard, three years 
hefore he died in 1947, still 
splayed emotive colors vigor- 
ously in depicting the garden 
stairs at his Le Cannet villa. 





vibrant testimony to the pleasure that 
the painter found in contemplating his 
father’s garden outside Paris. Says Art 
Historian John Rewald: “Seurat  wel- 
comed the opportunity for small studies 
on the play of light over shrubbery or 
fields. To them he gave an incredible 
delicacy.” Bonnard grew old joyously 
contemplating his own garden at Le 
Cannet above the shores of the Med- 
iterranean, pursuing an ever more jubi- 
lant orchestration of clear blue skies 
and yellow blooms. Pissarro, the first 
of the impressionists to abandon Paris 
for the country, remained the most 
earthy of all. For him no garden or 
bloom was complete without some 
sense of the people who cultivated it. 
Monet laid out his gardens at Giverny 
as works of art, then used them as 
models for his studies of color har- 
monies, To Rewald, Monet’s Garden 
“weaves the vibrant color of irises into a 
kind of pattern for an endless tapestry.” 





THE $616,000 ST. GEORGE 
A postcard for posterity. 


THE MARKET 
The Big Inch 


The previous record for good things 
in small packages was $4,448 per sq. in. 
for Rembrandt's Titus, sold last year to 
California Collector Norton Simon. At 
Sotheby's in London last week, a Flem- 
ish painting of St. George spitting the 
dragon brought $616,000. Since the oil, 
attributed to Hubert van Eyck, is the 
size of a postcard (5 in. by 44 in.), 
it cost a record $26,552 per sq. in. At 
the new record’s rate, a canvas a yard 
square would cost $34,411,000, more 
than 15 times the highest price ever 
recorded for a painting. A Rembrandt 
etching, called the “Hundred Guilder” 
print for the healthy sum it brought 
in the 1640s, brought an even rosier 
price of $72,800. But the record price 
for a print was set when a late 15th 
century engraving by a German master 
known only as P.M. sold for $89,600, 
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Calling in your chiefs? 
Let Hilton worry about it. 


Hilton will attend to all the hotel details that make a company meeting a com- 
pany success. All the details—from meeting rooms to banquet halls for func- 
tions, large or small. For reservations: Call any Hilton Rieservatind Office (see 
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EDUCATION 





STUDENTS 
Life & Death Grades 


The breath of the draft burns ever 
hotter on the neck of the U.S. college 
man—stirring an ever more passionate 
debate on the rights and wrongs of 
2-S, Selective Service's classification for 
draft deferment for students, The spe- 
cific issue is whether grades should de- 
termine exemption, and consequently 
whether colleges should reveal low 
grades to draft boards. The loftier issue 
is whether simply being in college en- 
titles a boy to avoid conscription. 

Many teachers feel that giving grades 
has turned into an awesome power over 
a student’s future. U.C.L.A. Philosophy 
Professor C. Wade Savage says that de- 
ciding between a D and F makes him 
feel that he has “that student’s life in 
my hands—and that’s not the feeling a 
professor wants when he’s giving a 
grade.” At California State College in 
Los Angeles, Philosophy Instructor 
Beverly Woodward quit because, she 
says, her position was “morally intoler- 
able—I know of no way of measuring 
the value of a given human life.” 

“I don't believe that the university 
can survive any further intrusion by the 
military,” argues Brandeis Sociology 
Chairman John R. Seeley. “We have 
dirtied our hands enough with lucre. 
I don’t want to see them dirtied by 
blood.” He is leading a fight, so far 
unsuccessful, to get the Brandeis admin- 
istration to refuse to divulge student 
grades to draft boards. 

Seymour Melman, industrial engi- 
neering professor at Columbia, has pro- 
posed that teachers give A’s to all their 
students to avoid such choices. His Co- 
lumbia colleague, Henry Linford, chem- 
ical engineering professor, retorted that 
“You can't botch up our educational 
system just to circumvent a Government 
order,” and Dean David Truman calls 
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BRANDEIS’ SEELEY 
An awesome power on campus. 
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overgrading a “violation of intellectual 
trust.” Some students concede that they 
will choose easy courses to keep their 
grades high. An advertisement in the 
University of Michigan Daily urged 
coeds to muff their exams so the men 
could rank higher. 

Most colleges plan to cooperate fully 
with draft boards, although some (in- 
cluding Princeton, Harvard, Stanford 
and Michigan) will withhold grades if a 
student requests it. After that, says Har- 
vard Dean John Monro, “What he does 
is between him and his draft board.” 

Good for Dropouts? For many stu- 
dents, deferment by grades will become 
irrelevant in May and June, when, if 
they wish, they can take the Selective 
Service System’s 1966 College Qualifica- 
tion Test, which is intended to be a 
uniform standard. It is not overly diffi- 
cult (“If 2 erasers cost 6 cents, how 
many erasers can be bought for 36 
cents?”), but some students still argue 
that draft boards have no right to take 
any evidence of academic ranking into 
account as a basis for conscription. 

Most students know that draft exemp- 
tion for college men tends to put the 
burden of military service on their non- 
college peers. Cornell's Professor Doug- 
las Dowd sees no reason “why the fight- 
ing should be confined to underprivi- 
leged persons unable to get into college.” 
Students who agree mostly “take their 
principles out for a short walk,” as one 
Notre Dame student puts it, and wel- 
come their immunity. A Harvard senior 
contends that “the army is good for 
dropouts, the unskilled, and those who 
might otherwise fall into the poor of 
the future.” Michigan Senior Richard 
Bereza contends that people “who aren't 
quite as capable are better able to en- 
dure the boredom of military life.” 

Saving Intellectuals? Harvard Sociol- 
ogist David Riesman, however, finds 
“something morally questionable” in the 
deferment of students. “If we were an 
African country with six educated peo- 
ple and needed all of them as ambas- 
sadors, the situation would be differ- 
ent.” Berkeley's Aaron Wildavsky, a 
political science associate professor, 
proposes a random, lottery-like selection 
among all draft-age men. Berkeley 
Sophomore Andrew C. McGall says, 
“I don't think it is fair to keep me in 
school and draft another kid who is not 
in school. I don’t see why he should die 
before me. I don’t go for the idea of 
saving intellectuals.” 

As long as the draft demands only a 
small part of the nation’s manpower, 
it has to be highly selective, hence “un- 
fair’-—and college students can argue 
that they deserve deferment just as 
much as the millions of young fathers 
and men between 26 and 36 who are 
now exempt. Since only 11% of the 
total draft-age population is in service 
—and only 3.7% of all draftees are 
college graduates—the draft pressure 
on the campus is still mostly academic. 





COLLEGES 


New Name on Wellesley’s Door 
She's crisp, she’s trim and she mixes 
a very mean metaphor. “One of the at- 
tributes of an administrator is his ability 
to stick his neck out, to open his mouth 
and say something, to decide what side 
of the fence he is on and to take a stand 
there, to fish or cut bait, to put up or 
shut up,” she says. She is Ruth M. 
Adams, 51, dean of Douglass College, 
the women’s division of New Jersey's 
Rutgers University, and soon she will 
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WELLESLEY’S ADAMS 


Spooky stories on Halloween. 
take a stand at Massachusetts’ Welles- 
ley College as successor to departing 
President Margaret Clapp (who will go 
on to be head of Lady Doak College 
in Madurai, India). 

Ruth Adams was born in New York 
City, educated at Long Island's Adelphi 
University, Columbia and Radcliffe. She 
tutored at Harvard, taught English for 
14 years at the University of Rochester, 
went to Douglass to succeed Mary 
Bunting when Mrs. Bunting left in 1960 
to be president of Radcliffe. At Douglass, 
Miss Adams has been a popular leader: 
she liberalized curfew hours, fended off 
attack by war veterans on a satirical 
poem in the campus magazine, told 
spooky stories to the girls on Halloween, 
She plainly admires firm administration 
but knows that the job consists of “mak- 
ing possible the really important activity 
of the college, the educational one.” 


UNIVERSITIES 
What to Do about Berkeley 


It may soon take a computer to cata- 
logue all the books and reports, mainly 
by outsiders, about the crisis of the 
University of California at Berkeley in 
1964-65. Last week an official com- 
mittee of insiders from the Berkeley 
faculty published the most practical re- 
port yet. It is a candidly critical 228- 
page analysis of what makes Berkeley 
buzz and what must be done if profes- 
sors are to “rediscover the youthful 
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Praxis 48: beautiful way to switch 
to electric typing. For only $295. 


Praxis 48 actually costs little more than 
most manuals. Yet it’s electric. But 
there's more to it than just its remark- 
able price. It can also save you costly 
retyping time. Its unique ‘character 
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most common typing errors: flying caps, 
improper spacing, blurring and un- 
sightly crowding. The compact, contem- 


porary Praxis 48 is letter perfect. Even 


centers titles automatically. In fact, the 
only thing it doesn't do for you is spell. 
Ask for a demonstration. Wherever you 
are, you'll find Olivetti Underwood sales 
and service. See your Yellow Pages. 
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spirit” and reach those many students 
who are “dissatisfied with their own un- 
motivated existence.” 

The report, compiled after a ten- 
month study by nine professors under 
the leadership of Medievalist Charles 
Muscatine, proposes 42 changes de- 
signed to maintain Berkeley's ranking 
as the nation’s best public university 
campus. They pinpoint the ways in 
which a huge campus can generate what 
the report terms “a rich pluralism” in 
education, yet “preserve its integrity and 
stability while accepting change.” 

Latent Alienation. The report as- 
sumes that the campus-rocking Free 
Speech Movement was an event with a 
meaning worth discovering. One of its 
discoveries was that 80% of the stu- 
dents generally agreed with the F.S.M. 
goals of greater political independence 
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MUSCATINE & COMMITTEE 
To build innovation into bureaucracy. 


and less impersonal education. About 
half felt strongly enough to boycott 
classes, although 50% said they op- 
posed some of the F.S.M. tactics. “The 
ease with which a majority of students 
could find, however ephemerally, a 
commitment and a moral drive in op- 
posing the university administration is 
evidence of a widespread, if latent, alien- 
ation,” the report says. Furthermore, 
the committee found, Berkeley’s bright- 
est students were most active in the 
protests. “Whatever judgment is made 
of their behavior, Berkeley has to cher- 
ish this kind of student.” 

Conscience v. Status. The report says 
that most students express general satis- 
faction with Cal, yet even these “cannot 
isolate themselves from nonconformist 
attitudes and ideas: they react positively 
or negatively.” The nonconformists be- 
lieve that most American adults, includ- 
ing their teachers, are “sacrificing con- 
science to the quest for status” and that 
“a man must fight hypocrisy to live in a 
moral world.” Yet their own obsession 
with “keeping cool” is also hypocritical, 
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argues the committee. Their desire for 
“instant love, instant poetry, instant psy- 
choanalysis and instant mysticism” is 
just a “form of escape from hard work,” 
clothed in a “quasi-moral garb.” The 
university must take these students se- 
riously since “their picture of the world 
is not entirely a mirage’—but it must 
emphasize that “there are no short cuts 
to learning.” 

The committee finds, however, that 
there are plenty of ways to improve 
teaching. Berkeley, these teachers 
claim, “has not yet achieved that at- 
mosphere or ethos of devotion to teach- 
ing that it must have to maintain its 
scholarly excellence.” Some senior pro- 
fessors “show an extreme aversion” to 
undergraduate and lower-division teach- 
ing. At the same time, “there is danger 
that deficient performance of teaching 
is not adequately recognized and out- 
standing performance not given due 
credit.” The committee has no inten- 
tion of de-emphasizing research to cor- 
rect this, since “research is of the very 
character of this campus” and teach- 
ing must be “suffused with the excite- 
ment and authority of research.” 

Instead, the Muscatine report pro- 
poses that a “formal dossier” on teach- 
ing performance should accompany de- 
partment recommendations to promote 
a teacher to tenure rank. This would in- 
clude the department chairman's esti- 
mate of the candidate’s teaching ability, 
any exceptional course plans the teach- 
er has devised, his own statement of how 
he views teaching and—breaking with 
academic tradition—appraisal by col- 
leagues based on visits to his classroom. 
The committee also urges that students 
be given a chance next year to evaluate 
all undergraduate courses, for the guid- 
ance of the teachers only. 

Shock of Entry. The report urges 
that “wasteful middle-sized courses” be 
eliminated to free faculty for smaller 
sessions in which “learning is based on 
dialogue.” To acquaint freshmen with 
“the style and meaning of scholarly 
thought” and “alleviate the shock of 
entry” onto a big campus, the commit- 
tee proposes an experimental program 
of freshman seminars (now common at 
Harvard and Stanford) next fall. It also 
proposes that students be permitted to 
study independently as much as their 
teachers consider sound and that they 
be given credit for off-campus work re- 
lated to their studies. 

If the report is adopted, Berkeley will 
also play down grades. The committee 
would let students in good stand- 
ing take one course each quarter (out 
of their normal three or four) on a 
pass-or-fail basis that would not affect 
their grade average. Even more radi- 
cally, freshmen could ignore all grades 
in their first term on campus. The aim 
is to “grade less often in order to grade 
better.” 

A major thrust of the report is to 
build innovation into Berkeley's bureau- 
cratic structure on the theory that “the 
more a given discipline flourishes, the 





more likely that it will contribute to 
the obsolescence of its academic pro- 
cedures.” The report urges creation of 
a special board and the hiring of a vice 
chancellor, both charged with helping 
the faculty try out new courses and 
programs even when department lead- 
ers resist change. 

Questioning the Ph.D. Most of the 
Muscatine recommendations would 
raise the need for more college teach- 
ers, and the report proposes a solution. 
It would create a new doctor-of-arts 
degree carrying all of the requirements 
of the Ph.D. except the long research 
dissertation. “The time has come to 
question the whole system which makes 
the Ph.D, the only acceptable form of 
certification for college teaching,” says 
the committee, which is composed en- 
tirely of Ph.D.s. It argues that too many 
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FREE-SPEECH RALLY (1964) 
To fight hypocrisy without isolation. 


good teachers never finish their final 
paper because of the pressures of teach- 
ing and raising a family, and jeopard- 
ize their careers as a result. 

The aim of most of these changes is 
to relate scholarship more closely to life 
—and to try, as the committee puts it, 
“to build bridges across that gulf be- 
tween generations that separates stu- 
dents from their teachers.” 

The report will be presented to the 
Berkeley academic senate this week, 
where, predicts one committee mem- 
ber, “there will be a lot of screams, but 
I think we will have a lot of this ac- 
cepted.” Another committee member, 
Chemist George Pimentel, included a 
minority recommendation for a slower 
approach to any “sweeping changes” 
that might imperil Berkeley's “precious 
position of pre-eminence.” Chancellor 
Roger Heyns said he was “very pleased” 
by the report, called it “substantial” and 
“provocative.” Student President Jerry 
Goldstein said the report “recognized 
and answered” many of the student 
problems, urged its adoption. 
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Lufthansa 
tour prices are 
lowest ever! 


Never before could you travel so far—on a two or three-week vacation —for 
so little! 

Tour the Colorful Balkan for example— Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, Rumania, Greece 
—including Austria, Hungary, Turkey and Germany, too. Your choice of three 
tours from $559." 


Or select a cruise to the Eastern Mediterranean featuring visits to Greece, 
Egypt and the Holy Land for as little as $729.° 


Or choose an ‘On Safari" tour of Africa, 21 days—only $1744. You'll travel the 
length and breadth of the Dark Continent by private plane — visiting Victoria 
Falls, Kilimanjaro, Ngorongoro Crater, Mount Kenya Safari Club. You'll see 
colorful native tribes, vast hordes of wild animals — Africa is everything you 
dreamed it would be — and more! 

And these are just a few examples of the many choices available through 
Lufthansa's Pick-a-Tour at the lowest prices ever! 


See your Travel Agent or mail this coupon for further details. 


Pick place...Pick a price... Pick-a-Tour 
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410 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y, 10022 
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SEMINARIES 


Chicago at 100 

John D. Rockefeller Sr. was a Bap- 
tist of conventional piety, hardly the 
sort of man to launch a religious insur- 
rection. Without intending to, he did. 
As the price for bankrolling the found- 
ing of the University of Chicago in 1890, 
he insisted that Chicago's struggling, 
sectarian Baptist Seminary become the 
nucleus of the university. This year Chi- 
cago’s Divinity School, older than the 
university because it dates from the sem- 
inary’s founding, celebrates its 100th 


of 375 is an ecumenical admixture of 
Protestants (including 55 Methodists, 
54 Lutherans, 40 Baptists, 31 Presbyte- 
rians, 25 Episcopalians) seasoned with 
17 Roman Catholics, four Jews and a 
solitary Buddhist. Characteristically, 
they put their theological studies ahead 
of formal religion; Professor Joseph Sit- 
tler mournfully notes that there are sel- 
dom more than 20 to 30 students at 
midweek services in Bond Chapel. 
Magnet for Teachers. This history 
and atmosphere has drawn to the school 
some of the most lively, creative and 
talented theologians and church _his- 





DIVINITY SCHOOL FACULTY MEETING 
To probe, to question, to risk and sometimes to err. 


anniversary—respected everywhere for 
dynamism, innovation and influence 

In the free environment of the new 
University of Chicago, the Divinity 
School quickly lost its denominational 
character, became committed to the 
then jarring notion that Christianity is 
a historical religion that can find its full 
meaning only within a total concept of 
human culture. This conviction led the 
Divinity School to ride the crest of each 
successive wave of American Protestant 


thought. First, as a citadel of liber- 
alism, it warred on fundamentalism. 
Then it pioneered in historical criti- 


cism ol 
sional 


the Bible, developed profes- 
standards for Sunday-school 
teachers. Later the school was swept by 
Karl Barth’s neo-orthodoxy and Paul 
Tillich’s existential theology. And it was 
in the library of fortresslike Swift Hall 
in 1955 that Student Thomas Altizer, 
now professor of religion at Atlanta's 
Emory University, came suddenly to 
the conclusion that “God is dead” for 
modern society. 

Today Chicago's student enrollment 
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torians currently teaching in the U.S. 
They include: 

> JeRALD Braver, 43, Lutheran, the 
dean. Brauer's scholarly field is English 
Puritanism, and his modern interest is 
the effect of religion in politics and ed- 
ucation. Appointed dean eleven years 
ago, he is committed to the credo that 
“knowledge, although of value for its 
own sake,” must lead to social action. 

> GiBSON WINTER, 49, Episcopalian, 
professor of ethics and society. Having 
earned a Ph.D. in sociology at Harvard, 
he went on to be a pioneer of church 
renewal and writer of the provocative 
Suburban Captivity of the Churches. 

> RopertT GRANT, 48, Episcopalian, 
professor of New Testament. The top 
expert on patristics (the study of the 


writings of the early church fathers) 
and gnosticism in the U.S., Grant 
writes limericks (“Most of them can't 


be printed”), short plays and books, in- 


Professor of 
Stinnette, 


Left to right: Gilkey, Scott, 
Religion and Personality Charles 
Brauer, Winter, Grant, Marty 





cluding one on World War I antisubma- 
rine warfare. 

> Mircea Eviape, 59, Rumanian Or- 
thodox, professor of the history of reli- 
gions and the world’s leading authority 
on ancient mythology (Time, Feb. 11). 
“IT teach,” says Rumanian-born Eliade, 
“without any theological implications, 
and they accept it here.” 

> NatHAN Scott, 40, Episcopalian, pro- 
fessor of theology and literature. A De- 
troit Negro educated at Manhattan's 
Union Theological Seminary, Scott did 
a stint of teaching at Howard before 
going to Chicago in 1955. His books in- 
clude studies on Camus and Beckett. 
“The genius of this place,” says Scott, 
“is the concept of theology as an inter- 
disciplinary undertaking.” 

> JoserH Srirrcer, 61, Lutheran, pro- 
fessor of theology. The leading campus 
spokesman for ecumenism, he com- 
bined parish ministry with teaching at 
a Lutheran seminary before coming to 
Chicago. He says Chicago “is not pro- 
tecting any theological tradition. The 
tradition here is hard-nosed research.” 

> LANGDON GiLkey, 47, Baptist, pro- 
fessor of theology. A teacher in China, 
he spent World War II in a Japanese 
prison camp, told of the experience in 
Shantung Compound. The greatness of 
Chicago, says Gilkey, “is that it views 
Christianity not as separate from cul- 
ture, but as its spiritual essence.” 

> MarTIN Marty, 37, Lutheran, associ- 
ate professor of church history. Among 
the top historians of the Christian 
church in America, Marty served for 
eight years as a parish minister, is an 
associate editor of the Christian Cen- 
tury. He went to Chicago Divinity be- 
cause it “is short on ideology and be- 
cause pragmatism has never been a dirty 
word here.” 

Theologians of such diverse back- 
grounds came together at Chicago, says 
Dean Brauer, because they believe that 
“religion is of the utmost importance 
if man is to retain his humanity. For 
them, the crisis of our time is not sim- 
ply a Christian problem, but a crisis as 
to the meaning and possibility of reli- 
gion in any form.” 

A Debt of Gratitude. Chicago's 
questioning empiricism has made it pre- 
eminently a school for training scholars 
and theologians rather than parish min- 
isters. The role of Chicago as a teacher 
of teachers persuaded Paul Tillich to 
spend his last years “repaying the debt” 
of gratitude to the school that has “pre- 
pared more professors than any other 
theological center in America.” Among 
alumni are 35 seminary presidents and 
2,000 professors and school administra- 
tors. Through them the school’s prag- 
matic Christianity has percolated to 
every corner of the U.S. 

Chicago demands from its students 
that they think for themselves. The 
gruelling 24-hour oral doctoral exam 
tests them on whether they have con- 
structed “a théological position of their 
own and can defend it rationally,” says 
the Rev, Philip Hefner, professor at 
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How come 4,250,000 
swinging teen-agers are 
“playing our songs”? 


Four and a quarter million is a heap of 
teen-agers, and that’s how many 
Metropolitan Life insures. 

How come? Because parents have made 
some interesting discoveries about us. For 
instance, they’ve heard how Metropolitan’s 
Family Plan automatically insures each child 
—no matter how many —at one low rate 
that covers them all. 

And how we take the strain off your wallet 
by putting dividends to work buying extra 
insurance for you. 
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Another Metropolitan extra that parents 
are thankful for is our Family Security 
Check-Up. This analysis clearly 
pinpoints your family’s financial situation 
today and projects the problems and 
opportunities of tomorrow. 

Good things to know long before your 
children are ready for college and careers. 

To get your own Family Security 
Check-Up, just call your Metropolitan 
adviser. And there’s no obligation . . . except 
to those you love. 


More choose Metropolitan Life 
millions more than any other company 
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Gettysburg’s Lutheran Theological Sem- 
inary, who was so tested in 1962. 

Chicago's love for theological tinker- 
ing has, says Sittler, led many schools 
in the U.S. “to hold Chicago at arm's 
| length, like a firecracker with an inde- 
| terminate fuse.’ For Brauer, the will- 
ingness to probe, to question, to risk 
and sometimes to err is the essential 
quality that a theological school should 
aspire to. At Chicago, religion is regard- 
ed as a prophetic force that must ques- 
tion its own fundamental beliefs in or- 
| der to retain its relevance and to renew 
itself and survive for tomorrow. 


ROMAN CATHOLICS 


Mixed Marriages Made Easier 

Pope Paul VI last week lifted the ban 
of excommunication against Catholics 
who marry outside the Roman Church, 
and in several other ways softened “the 
stiffness of present legislation” on mixed 
marriages. Paul issued his 1,500-word 
decree on The Sacrament of Matrimony 
just four days before the scheduled ar- 
rival in Rome of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, who had planned to dis- 
cuss the Catholic Church’s refusal to 
accept the validity of mixed marriages 
performed outside the church and _ its 
insistence that children of such unions 
be raised as Catholics. 

The Sacrament of Matrimony is one 
of those masterly documents that dem- 
onstrate the Vatican’s genius for ad- 
justing to the changing spirit of the 
times while upholding the integrity of 
its traditional teachings: it qualifies ev- 
ery categorical “must” with an implied 
“but.” Mixed marriages, to be valid in 
the eyes of the church, must be per- 
formed by a Catholic priest. But hence- 
forth, the clergyman of the other part- 
ner's faith may be present at the wed- 
ding ceremony, deliver a sermon, say 
prayers. The non-Catholic partner must 
be “clearly told of the obligation to 
raise the children of the union as Cath- 
olics” and of the “unity and indissolu- 
bility” of the marriage. But the pledge 
need not be made in writing—an oral 
promise suffices. Perhaps the best indi- 
cation of the church’s changed attitude 
toward mixed marriages is the ruling 
that they may be performed with the 
same ritualistic majesty as the wedding 
of two Catholics instead of being treated 
as lesser unions to be consecrated al- 
most furtively outside the altar rail. 

The bishops of pluralistic Germany 
, and The Netherlands spearheaded the 
drive for easier mixed marriages. The 
more conservative U.S. bishops and 
those of Ireland feared that easing the 
rules might undermine the faith of the 
Catholic spouse. In November 1964, on 
the motion of Julius Cardinal Dépfner 
of Munich, the Vatican Council voted 
1,562 to 427 to hand over the drafting 
of the decree to the Pope; last week's 
decree was the result. Protestants re- 
sponded with reserved satisfaction; a 
Church of England spokesman called 
the rules “a hopeful beginning.” 
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EMPLOYMENT 
Help! 

Unemployment in the U.S., at latest 
count, stands at 3.7% of the labor 
force, lowest since the Korean War. 
Gardner Ackley, chairman of the Presi- 
dent’s Council of Economic Advisers, 
recently called the developing labor 
shortage the U.S.’s single most serious 
inflationary threat. That the shortage is 
already critical in many areas has now 
become abundantly evident across the 
nation. 

The Los Angeles Times has been 
running as many as 14 pages of help- 
wanted ads daily. On posters plastered 
all over the Lockheed Missiles and 
Space Co. grounds in Sunnyvale, Calif., 
an Indian sends up smoke signals above 
the caption “Spread the Word"; the 
word is that Lockheed has an immedi- 
ate need for 2,000 workers. Douglas 
Aircraft Co. has been luring engineers 
with a $100,000 savings plan that is 
above and beyond normal retirement 
benefits. In Cincinnati, General Electric 
is offering present workers bonuses of 
up to $200 for every new employee 
they successfully recruit. Monsanto has 
started running help-wanted ads on TV 
in Dayton. Ford’s Lincoln-Mercury as- 
sembly plant in St. Louis is using spot 
radio commercials, has set up portable 
employment offices at several shopping 
centers. 

Imported Mountaineers. To staff its 
mills in Chicago and Gary, where the 
labor market is at its tightest, U.S. Steel 
announced last week that it would try 
to recruit 1,000 workers in Pittsburgh. 
According to San Francisco’s Ampex, 
the necessity of looking farther afield 
for technicians has increased its recruit- 
ing costs from $3,000 to nearly $5,000 
aman. 

Some companies are considering 
waiving mandatory retirement for work- 
ers with good records; others seek to 
attract moonlighters by offering wages 
10% to 12% above normal for night 
shifts. The Atlanta post office has been 
hiring women to load trucks and trundle 
small mail carts around the downtown 
district; in Pittsburgh, Westinghouse has 
moved women into machine-shop and 
stock-room jobs normally held by men. 
Many companies profess that a return 
to the days of Rosie the Riveter is not 
far away. 

Hundreds of companies are now tak- 
ing unskilled workers and putting them 
through special training programs to 
teach them specific skills. Liberally 
backed by a dozen firms, a young priest 
in a predominantly Negro area near San 
Francisco opened a training school last 
fall to teach typing and electronics- 
assembly techniques. He has placed 30 
graduates in jobs and has 250 more now 
attending classes, 

Workers, even for unskilled jobs, are 
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LOCKHEED PLANT JOB POSTERS 


ENGINEERS: 


Are you standing on the fringe of job benefits? 
Walk into a $100,000 estate in Douglas Territory. 


DOUGLAS HELP-WANTED AD 







UNITED STATES STEEL 


Seeks qualified applicants for 
Production & Maintenance Jobs 
at its Mills near 
Chicago and Gary, Indiana. 


U.S. STEEL PITCH 
Also back to Rosie the Riveter. 


scarce. Detroit automakers have im- 
ported unemployed mountaineers from 
Appalachia to sweep floors at $3 an 
hour. In western Pennsylvania, General 
Laborers Local 1058 says it will be 
cleaned out of common laborers for 
construction jobs at $3.71 an hour by 
June. Inland Steel has 600 openings for 
unskilled workers, has had to hire 150 
college students just to fill vacancies in 
its weekend cleanup gangs. 

Down to 2.59%? Washington also is 
hurting. In a job hopper’s market, the 
voluntary “quit rate” in all Government 
professional categories climbed from 
4.9% in 1964 to 6.1% last year, is ex- 
pected to run as high as 12% this year. 
The Government has consequently 
stepped up its campus recruiting pro- 
gram. It anticipates hiring 10,000 
green college graduates this year, a 
third again as many as it put to work 
last year. 

Despite all such evidence, Labor Sec- 
retary Willard Wirtz, whose responsi- 
bility is to create more jobs and less 
unemployment, insisted last week that 
he would like to see the jobless rate 
shrink even more, to about 2.5%. It 
would be “cockeyed,” he declared, to 
think any differently. 











MONEY 


Creating New Strains 

More than $1.5 billion of debt se- 
curities surged onto the nation’s finan- 
cial markets last week, as the effort to 
borrow before interest rates went even 
higher turned into a scramble. Many 
of the new offerings paid interest rates 
higher than at any time since the 1920s. 
The Federal National Mortgage Asso- 
ciation came in for a controversial $410 
million. Cash-short corporations bor- 
rowed $226 million through bond is- 
sues, and municipalities tapped the mar- 
ket for another $112 million, 

High interest sent the biggest issue 
of all surging back from the market the 
same day that it was to come on. The 
New Jersey Turnpike Authority with- 
drew a scheduled $440 million of in- 
come tax-exempt bonds because the 
only bid from underwriters meant a 
4.23% interest rate, quite a bit more 
than had been expected. The bonds 
would have financed doubling the six- 
lane width of the 30 miles of turnpike 
nearest to New York City. 

The New Jersey withdrawal was a 
significant sign that scarcer and cost- 
lier money—that classic tranquilizer for 
a souped-up economy—was _ finally 
starting to restrain spending. Another 
sign: the National Industrial Conter- 
ence Board reported that the nation’s 
1,000 largest corporations, which ac- 
count for 75% of business capital 
spending, are making plans to expand 
less rapidly than they did a year earlier. 

Impossible Volume. It is just as well. 
There has never been a year when so 
many people wanted to borrow so much 
money—more, in fact, than the stock 
and bond markets or banks seem like- 
ly to supply. “There will have to be 
more disappointments and cancella- 
tions,” predicts Bond Analyst Sidney 
Homer, a partner in Manhattan's Salo- 
mon Brothers & Hutzler. “The $68.5 
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billion volume of proposed financing 
is impossibly large.” 

One reason is large issues by federal 
agencies, such as last week’s FNMA sale 
of participation certificates in a pool of 
FHA and VA loans, which it owns. 
That sale, the final installment of $1.6 
billion of FNMA financial assests put up 
for private investment since last July, 
furthered President Johnson's goal of 
holding down the apparent level of 
federal spending. Reason: the income 
from the sale goes to the Treasury, 
which uses it, at least as a bookkeeping 
matter, to make the federal deficit ap- 
pear smaller. The certificates bore an 
average interest of 5.44% a year, a 
rate so high that congressional critics 
grumbled that the Administration was 
using them to dodge the legal 44% 
ceiling on new issues of Government 
bonds. What irks some critics even 
more is that FNMA, in effect, had to 
sell the certificates at a loss. The pool 
of old, low-rate mortgages on which 
the participations are based brings the 
agency’ only a 4.78% return. To at- 
tract investors at all, FNMA had to 
make up the difference between that 
and today’s higher level of interest 
rates. That cost, $5,100,000 a year, 
amounts to a subsidy in support of 
Johnson's budget ledgerdemain. 

Savings Battle. The cost of borrow- 
ing has leaped by 15% to 20% since 
last’ spring, and most rates are still 
climbing. Interest on three-month Treas- 
ury bills rose to an alltime high of 
4.718% last week. General Motors Ac- 
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ceptance Corp. pushed its rate for com- 
mercial notes up another 4% to 54%. 
Battling for savings funds, some New 
York commercial banks lifted their top 
rate on so-called certificates of deposit 
to 5.375%. At week’s end, the aver- 
age yield on corporate bonds rated as 
middle-grade (Baa) risks by Moody's 
Investors Service moved up to 5.35%, 
as against 4.91% at the end of last 
September. 

With interest rates that high on new 
issues, prices on old, outstanding Treas- 
ury, corporate and municipal bonds 
have been depressed to their lowest 
level in a generation. Last week the 
bellwether Treasury long-term bonds 
maturing in 1987-92 sold for only $3¢ 
per $I of their face value. One leading 
utility bond maturing in 1983 bears a 
fixed interest of 34%, but its market 
price has fallen from $1,000 to $800. 
As a result of all this, bargain hunters 
and fugitives from the stock market 
have begun buying, although not in 
great quantity. On the other hand, com- 
mercial banks, which own about one- 
third of all tax-exempt municipal bonds, 
have been selling some of their hold- 
ings to raise funds to meet soaring loan 
demand. Manhattan's Morgan Guar- 
anty Trust Co., sixth-largest bank in 
the nation, last week said that it lost 
$3,250,000 so far this year on such 
sales. Interest rates have risen so much, 
however, that the bank expects to re- 
coup by making new loans. Some banks 
have also begun calling loans used by 
customers to finance securities pur- 
chases. This delights the Federal Re- 
serve Board because it makes it easier 
for the board to keep the nation’s mon- 
ey supply—currency in circulation plus 
demand and time deposits in banks— 
from inflationary growth (see chart). 

Next Test. If the pace of the U.S. 
economy continues to accelerate, and 
if the Administration continues to dally 
about boosting taxes or cutting spend- 
ing, Wall Street expects that the price 
of money will keep rising, perhaps un- 
til midyear. “Interest rates are getting 
dangerously high,” says former Treas- 
ury Undersecretary Robert V. Roosa, 
“creating strains within the whole finan- 
cial structure.” In the capital market, 
the next big test will come next week, 
when American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. puts a $250 million bond issue on 
the block. Most professionals expect 
the company to pay about 52% to get 
its money 


WALL STREET 


Will the Big Board 


Leave the Big Town? 

“Bulls make money, bears make 
money, but pigs never do,” goes an old 
Wall Street saying. To the New York 
Stock Exchange, the pig that is trying 
to take too much money is the city of 
New York. The exchange has long been 
irked at the city’s torrent of taxes 
high real-estate taxes, occupancy taxes, 
gross-receipts taxes, state income taxes 
and state and city sales taxes. When 
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THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
Something more than ritual growls? 


Mayor John Lindsay early this month 
proposed to add to that burden by a 
50% increase in securities-transfer 
taxes, the Big Board threatened to 
leave town. 

Exchange President Keith Funston 
denounced the tax as “discriminatory 
—cven at the present rate.” which col- 
lects an average of .2% on each trans- 
action and nets the fiscally hard-pressed 
city $100 million a year; argued Fun- 
ston, 70% of the N.Y.S.E.’s $73 billion 
annual business comes from out of 
State, 

At first, city officials and even some 
stockbrokers took all this as mere ritual 
growl. Twice before, the exchange had 
headed off similar tax increases by vow- 
ing to move away. Last week the ex- 
change turned from threats to action. 
Its board of governors canceled plans 
to build a $50 million headquarters in 
Battery Park, ordered architectural 
work halted, voted to let an option on 
the site lapse and decided to step up a 
search for a new home elsewhere. 

Offers poured in from more than 40 
cities, as close as suburban Greenwich, 
Conn. (where President Funston lives), 
and as distant as San Francisco, all 
eager to grab the nation’s largest se- 
curities market. Even if the city calls 
off the tax increase, the exchange seems 
inclined to move at least part of its 
operation. With computers, such work 
as data processing, stock clearing, ac- 
counting and records storage can be 
located anywhere. 


ANTITRUST 


After the Marathon 

In the postwar shift in U.S. grocery 
shopping from small corner stores to 
giant supermarkets, no chain grew more 
aggressively than Chicago-based Nation- 
al Tea Co. From its position as a 
middle-sized Midwestern chain in the 
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Linger a few days 
in a chateau onthe Loire 
when you quit working. 
How? see, 








Why just look at the chateaux on the Loire? He has Travelers Money-Back Life Insurance 
For $30 a day you and your wife can stay atone. that can return even more money than you put 
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1940s, National spread south as far as 
New Orleans and west to Denver, ab- 
sorbed 22 smaller chains with 485 stores 
in 16 states. The acquisitions helped 
double sales, made National stores the 
fifth largest U.S. grocery chain, with 
$1.2 billion sales last year from 941 
stores. Last week, after a marathon 
investigation, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission voted 4-1 that National, be- 
tween 1951 and 1958, had expanded 
in a way that substantially lessened 
competition, and was therefore in vio- 
lation of the Clayton Act. The FTC 
allowed National to retain the 485 
stores in question, but barred any fur- 
ther acquisitions for ten years without 
FTC approval. 

Broad & Debatable. The decision is 
one of the broadest—and most de- 
batable—ever made with regard to 
antitrust laws. The FTC has long wor- 
ried about the increasing concentration 
in the food-merchandising industry. In 
earlier decisions it ordered three of the 
largest U.S. dairy chains, Foremost, 
Borden and Beatrice, to divest them- 
selves of small companies they had ac- 
quired. It recently ordered Grand Un- 
ion Stores to get rid of nine stores, and 
Consolidated Foods to spin off three 
chains as well as a dairy and a bakery; 
it is still investigating the Kroger Co. 
for 42 chain-store acquisitions dating 
all the way back to 1928. The Great 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., by far the 
largest food chain, twelve years ago 
signed a consent decree ending buying 
practices that had led to extensive 
investigation and Justice Department 
antitrust charges, but second-ranked 
Safeway is so far untouched. 

In the National case, 449 of the 
stores were in “new market” areas 
where National had never operated be- 
fore. For the first time, the FTC pe- 
nalized a company on grounds not of 
local restraint of trade but of antitrust 
violations resulting from “national con- 
centration.” The FTC’s majority reason- 
ing was largely based on local pricing 
variations within National's network. In 
areas where National's share of the 
market was high, so was the markup 
on prices; conversely, in more com- 
petitive areas, prices were lower. In 
Denver, for instance, where National 
had acquired 64.1% of the market, the 
average markup was 18% of the cost 
of the product; in Memphis, where Na- 
tional had only 24.1% of the market, 
the markup was 14.5%. The FIC 
charged that the stores in Denver, whose 
annual profits reached $1,600,000, 
were subsidizing stores in Memphis 
whose annual loss was $1,150,000. 

Scrutiny & Dilemma. National has 60 
days to study and answer the 2,200- 
page case record, will almost certainly 
appeal FIC’s ruling to federal courts. 
Also studying it are other big grocery 
chains, which are now faced with a 
dilemma. Small chains and independent 
stores have revived so much that since 
1958 giant chains have gained only .3% 
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of the U.S. food market. Moving to 
meet such competition by opening new 
stores, the giants from now on will have 
to keep one eye on the business, the 
other on the FTC. 


A Period to Protraction 

Does bigness, as such, constitute a 
violation of the Clayton Antitrust Act? 
Federal Trade Commission lawyers deny 
that the FIC has ever argued that it 
does. Nevertheless, the FTC surely ap- 
peared to be nearing such a doctrine 
in 1962 when it ordered Procter & 
Gamble to sell off Clorox Chemical Co., 
which P. & G. had acquired seven 
years earlier (Time, Dec. 24). At the 
time of acquisition, Clorox held 49% of 
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“MISS ELECTRIC SIGN OF 1966" 
Neonolithic efforts to clean up clutter. 


the U.S. market for liquid household 
bleaches. By buying the biggest bleach 
maker, the FTC contended, P. & G. 
avoided the risks of going into the field 
on its own, and thereby lessened com- 
petition. Moreover, as the nation’s big- 
gest advertiser, P. & G. gets substantial 
discounts from the TV networks. This, 
said the FTC, gave it such a large pro- 
motional advantage that it would have 
deterred other companies from entering 
the liquid bleach field as competitors. 
P. & G. appealed the ruling. 

Last week, in the Sixth U.S. Circuit 
Court of Appeals in Cincinnati, the com- 
pany won its case. In a decision that 
was tartly worded, a three-judge Fed- 
eral panel commanded the FIC to dis- 
miss its order against P. & G. “The 
Supreme Court has not ruled that big- 
ness is unlawful, or that a large com- 
pany may not merge with a smaller 
one in a different market field,” the 
judges wrote. “Yet the size of Procter 
and its legitimate successful operations 
pervades the entire opinion of the com- 
mission and seems to be the motivat- 
ing factor which influenced the com- 
mission to rule the acquisition illegal.” 





The FTC can appeal the ruling to the 
U.S. Supreme Court. But, said the 
judges pointedly, “This protracted liti- 
gation, which is going into its ninth 
year, should come to a close.” 


INDUSTRY 


“You Have a Cluttered Mess” 

What would everyone do if there were 
no bright lights? 

Would our nation be grand if signs 
weren't there to show the proper 
way to everyone in this land? 

Well, that’s a rather specialized view, 
but it’s very clear in the reflective eyes 
of the $500 million-a-year electric-sign 
industry. Meeting last week in Miami, 
2,000 members of the National Electric 
Sign Association listened almost misty- 
eyed as a blonde, busty “Miss Electric 
Sign of 1966" glowed out the lyrics of 
the song composed for the occasion. 

NESA’s people are a sentimental lot 
anyway: they are fond of saying that 
the most magnificent electric sign in the 
U.S.A. stands in New York harbor, 
holds a torch of 19 lamps that create 
13,000 watts of illumination. They had 
no hand in the Statue of Liberty, but 
they have done pretty well themselves. 
One member firm created the giant 
474-ft. baseball scoreboard in Houston's 
Astrodome, whose animated display 
when the Houston Astros hit one of 
their rare homers includes steers with 
the U.S. and Texas flags waving from 
their horns. In New York an 80-ft. il- 
luminated bottle will soon pour neon 
gin high above Times Square. 

In Miami last week, some NESA mem- 
bers sounded slightly apologetic about 
such signs blinding America. “The clut- 
ter of our cities is real, and signs have 
something to do with that,” said Jackson 
Brooks of Fort Collins, Colo., NESA's 
outgoing president. The organization put 
itself in principle behind the road-beauty 
bill signed last October by President 
Johnson and dubbed, because of Mrs. 
Johnson's neonolithic support of it, “the 
Lady Bird bill.” So business is good. 
NESA members have already conducted 
campaigns in Ohio and Washington in 
which dilapidated old signs were torn 
down, clearing the way for new, more 
elaborate and more expensive signs. 

Much of the garishness, NESA mem- 
bers insisted last week, is the fault of 
their customers. Said former President 
Thomas R. Watson of Evansville, Ind.: 
“Let one of America’s best industrial de- 
signers design a gas station. It blends 
perfectly with the architecture of the 
community. It is landscaped, it has an 
electric sign identifying it and every- 
body is happy. What happens? Opening 
day, the station operator strings up a 
couple hundred paper pennants, soaps 
up his windows, puts up one sign that 
says, “stamps,” others that say ‘mechanic 
on duty,’ ‘rest rooms,’ ‘free advice,’ 
‘road service,’ ‘flats fixed,’ and you have 
a cluttered mess. Who gets blamed? 
The sign people and the designer.” 
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In Europe, Hilton hotels are very 
British, Dutch,German or French. 


Go Dutch at the piace 
Steal into the Hilton and the ; aN 


Lorine Hiltons Rotterdam Hilton. 
007 Room for Everything at both is au- # 


= thentically Dutch—food, _{f 
a vodka martini. atmosphere, flowers and if 
Or if you'd rather, have 


J decor. General Mana- 
Manager Louis Blouet ger Ralph Starke 
send it to your room... 


planned it that way. 
which will be so spacious You'll be delighted 
and comfortable it will be more like having he did. 
your own apartment by Hyde Park. 






















See what’s happening in Berlin 
if at the Berlin Hilton. 
















Notice the rather large 

steel sculpture in the 
Paris Hilton’s front 
gue =soyard. 
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— vantage point. His excit- ‘ 
WT pap | ing hotel—the perfect 

nin address: Just two steps 
4s from the Tiergarten. Two 
blocks from the shops and 
theatres of the Kurfuer- 








The Seine, shops and tree- 
lined boulevards aren't 

much further away. 
But to see Paris in one 
glance, ride up to “Le Toit de Paris,” 
Manager Pierre Jaquillard’s magnif- 
icent roof-top restaurant. (Hotel opens 
April 24.) 









Park your plane outside la door 
of the Orly Hilton. 


It’s right on the doorstep of Paris . . . at Orly 
Airport. Manager Andre Charriere has ex- 
“sm, cellent business and meeting facilities, 
> marvelous food and wine, and an at- 
mosphere that’s pure French. 








For reservations, see your travel agent or call 
any Hilton hotel or Hilton Reservation Office. 
) Go international— 

with all the comforts of Hilton. 
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WORLD BUSINESS 





INVESTMENT 


Toward a Trillion 

In its explosive expansion, the At- 
lantic Community is going to need the 
Vertiginous sum of $1 trillion in new 
capital over the next ten years. The 
scarcity of capital is of course greatest 
in European nations, and the supply is 
of course greatest in the U.S. Thus, 
says the Atlantic Council of the United 
States, Europe is “the world’s most 
promising growth market,” and Ameri- 
can technology is “the unquestioned 
key” to Europe's “strength, security and 
prosperity.” 

The council, a think group of prom- 
inent Atlantic-minded Americans, stud- 


“exemplary” record of good behavior 
in the U.K., but their executives tend 
to irritate the British by not adapting 
to local customs. There is some fear of 
“U.S. dominance” of key industries such 
as autos, aircraft, computers. 

THE NETHERLANDS, unique in having 
invested more capital in the U.S. than 
it has taken from the U.S. ($1 billion 
v. $450 million), has dropped the spe- 
cial incentives it once offered but does 
not discriminate against foreign invest- 
ment. The government favors highly 
automated new industries that make 
small demands on scarce Dutch labor, 
wants more Dutch participation in for- 
eign subsidiaries. Netherlands business- 
men feel emotionally drawn to the U.S. 
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GENERAL MOTORS CONSTRUCTION SIGN IN BELGIUM 
Needed and welcome—but with some emotion. 


ied U.S. investment opportunities in Eu- 
rope in a series of visits and confer- 
ences last year, summarized them last 
week in an analysis that makes it clear 
that despite Gaullist-type opposition in 
Europe, U.S. capital is needed and wel- 
comed more than ever. The council's 
findings: 

THE COMMON MARKET as a whole 
“needs a sustained flow of outside capi- 
tal because the European capital market 
is not large enough to meet current 
and future industrial needs. There is 
growing resistance to the entrance of 
U.S. companies into the Common Mar- 
ket area. Adverse publicity has in- 
creased, Yet U.S. companies continue 
to be sought for specific investments 
or enterprises, particularly those re- 
quiring advanced technology. This is 
expected to continue.” 

Britain, which has absorbed $4.2 bil- 
lion in American investment, more than 
any other country in Europe, has an 
“excellent” climate for foreign invest- 
ment, especially American. The British 
particularly want investment that will 
bring in new technology and _ foster 
progress in Scotland and Northern Ire- 
land. American corporations have an 
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more than to any of the members of 
the Common Market. 

BELGIUM offers the American investor 
an outlook that is “excellent—perhaps 
the best in the Common Market.” The 
Belgian government “actively solicits 
U.S. investments which will meet the 
Belgian need for more technical know- 
how.” Foreign investors are offered a 
series of incentives, including the lowest 
corporate taxes in the Common Mar- 
ket. Belgium especially wants the U.S. 
to bring in electronics, precision op- 
ticals, nonferrous metal and chemical 
businesses. 

West GerMany, with $2.3 billion in 
U.S. investments, has a “favorable” at- 
titude toward foreign investment but 
offers no incentives. Rich and stable, 
West Germany is an attractive country 
in which to place a business. But Ger- 
mans are emotional about U.S. invest- 
ment. There is fear of American take- 
overs of key industries, talk of forming 
giant European corporations to compete 
with American firms. 

France, despite General de Gaulle’s 
campaign to keep “Europe for the 
Europeans,” remains “a high-priority 
country in which to start a new busi- 


ness.” In fact, there have been more 
new investments in France recently than 
in any other Common Market coun- 
try. The French want investments that 
introduce new technology, raise exports, 
reduce imports, help develop certain 
regions. 

ITALY continues to have a “favorable” 
climate for foreign investment, and gov- 
ernment policy is to encourage it. 
“Investments that will bring new tech- 
nology are especially acceptable, like- 
wise any investment in underdeveloped 
areas such as southern Italy.” 

Spain “welcomes U.S. capital warm- 
ly” and has a wide range of needs in- 
volving the creation of basic industries 
and a consumer economy. The govern- 
ment usually favors Spanish participa- 
tion in U.S. ventures. Businessmen are 
warned that because of Spanish pride, 
incidents that would be minor elsewhere 
might lead to major failure in Spain. 

The report finds that despite signs of 
prosperity, “Europe still lags far behind 
the U.S., and in truth the gap—the real 
gap—is increasing.” Thus even greater 
masses Of money are going to be added 
to the $12 billion in American capital 
already invested in Europe. 


WESTERN EUROPE 
Going Global 

Despite their desperate need for U.S. 
investment, the Atlantic Council found, 
Europeans complain that the American 
investors’ representatives often treat 
their hosts like cousins. U.S. cor- 
porations are acutely aware of this com- 
plaint, and are indeed moving to mind 
their manners. With as much as half 
their sales now made outside the U.S., 
many large corporations have a growing 
tendency to think and act as global 
companies with world markets rather 
than as American companies doing 
business overseas. 

Following this trend, Jersey Standard 
last week was deep in plans to transfer 
control of European operations this fall 
to a brand-new subsidiary called Esso 
Europe, to be based in London. Esso 
Europe will oversee a 14-nation area 
that already sells more oil and gas than 
Jersey does in the U.S., and where sales 
are rising three times as fast. 

Unlike the long common custom of 
manning overseas offices with a few 
U.S. executives and a staff of nationals 
from the nation in which the office is 
located, Esso Europe will be a miniature 
United Nations. Its seven-man board of 
directors will include an Italian, French- 
man and Briton, its 450-man_head- 
quarters staff will comprise many na- 
tionalities. Already Jersey has an ad- 
vance task force in London made up 
of Italians shopping for homes for Ital- 
ian executives, Frenchmen seeking out 
French schools and shops, Americans 
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For a truly civilized Martini, don’t stir without Noilly Prat. (ga 


Stir toy 


Admirably subtle. Correctly pale. And dry as only a 
French vermouth can be. Show you know your Martinis 
by mixing with Noilly Prat. The couth vermouth. 


Don't Stir Without Noilly Prat Gass 


BROWNE-VINTNERS COMPANY, NEW YORK, NEW YORK. SOLE DISTRIBUTORS FOR THE U.S.A, 




















We know you're used to looking at figures 
..» but we've got some that should make 
even an old hand like you lose that jaded 
expression, 

Bet you never thought of Reader's Digest 
as the leading woman's magazine. In your 
position, you should have. Because now 
Alfred Politz has some solid facts and fig- 
ures that prove once and for all that The 
Digest is the biggest and best woman's 
magazine of them all! 

Politz tells us 21 million women read 
The Digest. Can you beat that? No other 
magazine can. We've got 3% million more 
girl friends than McCall's and 6% million 
more than Life (and 2 million more than 
the No. 1 tv show!). 
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Here’s the best part: nearly 17 million 
of our lady fans insist on reading us curled 
up in the comfort of their own homes. And, 
as you know, ads are looked at twice as 
often by in-home readers. That means re- 
peat exposure to your message without 
repeat payment. A cozy thought, eh? 

Want more figures? Fine. We've got 
732,000 more women under 35 than the 
ranking women's book. And we've got 20% 
more women with incomes over $8,000 
the kind who can best afford to go places 
and buy things. 

Since we have more ladies than McCall's 
Vogue, or Ladies’ Home Journal, why aren't 
we always listed as a ladies’ book? Easy! 
We've got 17 million men, too! 


All audience data copyrighted by Alfred Politz 
Media Studies and printed with their per- 
mission. 
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Paris is for gourmets. 
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Drink Scotch whisky? 


Englishmen would as 
readily have swallowed 
fire. The stuff was 


The English snubbed 4 y , 4 ‘ too coarse for 


cultivated palates. 


Scotch whisky. , if 4 ; \ So Scotch remained 
Until Robert Thorne ea a Scotsman’s drink 







, until 1831, the year 
el C-yale(-te it. ° Robert Thorne blended 
| Highland and 

- Lowland whiskies. 


sd Swiftly, well-bred 
Englishmen came to 
favor Thorne’s Scotch. 
Today, Hiram Walker, 
the renowned importer, 
is pridefully offering 

a limited quan 

of Thorn 
the U.S. 


Thorne’s contains 

50 proud Scotches, 
each aged in oak 

for 10 full years before 
blending. Bottles 

are filled by hand, 
then numbered 

and registered at 
Thorne’s. 
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BLENDED AND BOTTLED IN SCOTLAND 
ROBT THORNE & SONS, LIMITED 
GREENOCK & GLASGOW 





YEARS OLD. IMPORTED IN BOTTLE FROM SCOT 
BY HIRAM WALKER IMPORTER 
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finding American quarters. “We con- 
sider Esso Europe an interim step,” says 
Nicholas J. Campbell Jr., 50, who re- 
signed from Jersey’s main board to run 
the new company, “in getting Euro- 
peans to leave their own countries and 
work for Jersey on a worldwide basis.” 

Supranational Thinking. Esso Europe 
is envisioned, however, as a lot more 
than a talent pool or an experiment in 
international living. Campbell will con- 
trol Jersey's European budgeting, mar- 
keting and long-range planning. He will 
direct such supranational Esso activities 
as its interest in the new Trans-Alpine 
Pipeline, will even venture into high 
policy in such matters as contacts with 
the European Common Market about 
the new six-nation energy policy that 
the Common Market is developing. 

In its revised approach to interna- 
tional operations and emergence as a 
multinational company, Jersey is sailing 
a course plotted by Dow Chemical. 
“We no longer consider ourselves an 
American company expanding over- 
seas,” says Dow Chairman Carl A, 
Gerstacker, who this week reported 
1965 sales of $1.17 billion, 25% of 
them from outside the U.S. On Jan. 1, 
a reorganization plan took effect within 
Dow under which European operations. 
which account for $150 million of the 
sales, were folded into a Zurich-based 
division called Dow Chemical Europe. 
The new operating division is run by 
Zoltan Merszei, 43, a Hungarian-born 
Canadian citizen, who reports directly 
to Dow’s Midland, Mich., headquarters 
rather than through an_ international 
division; he is responsible for his own 
budget, product priorities, advertising 
and new-business development. “It is 
better to ask what I cannot do,” beams 
Merszei. “I can do anything to im- 
prove Dow profits.” Dow has two other 
divisions for Latin America and the 
Far East, which will be given the same 
broad authority that Dow Chemical 
Europe has whenever their sales grow 
big enough. 

Route to the Top. Corn Products Co. 
has set up a Brussels headquarters to 
coordinate operations in 14 European 
countries instead of having all report 
to New York. Sperry Rand's computer 
and office-equipment sales forces in 18 
nations are now run out of Lausanne: 
Merck Sharp & Dohme recently estab- 
lished an office in Brussels to supervise 
six European subsidiaries. Says Profes- | 
sor Raymond Vernon, international 
trade specialist at Harvard Business 
School: “For the first time in history, 
we're seeing global strategy in terms of 
corporate entities. What you are seeing 
is a fundamental reorganization.” 

Vernon believes that the time is not 
too distant when one of its European 
executives will become chief executive 
of an American company. To get there 
he will have to compete hard, how- 
ever, with Americans sent abroad in 
the new reorganizations. As recently ; 
as a decade ago, a U.S. executive dis- 
Patched overseas was as likely as not | 
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$100,000,000 


Gulf & Western Industries, Inc. 


Promissory Notes 


$6,000,000 542% Promissory Notes due January 15, 1972 


$94,000,000 534% Promissory Notes due January 15, 1986 


Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


Incorporated 


March 7, 1964. 


Etfective February 25, 1966 
The New Jersey Zinc Company 


was merged into 


Gulf & Western Industries, Inc. 


The wudersigned acted as Financial Advisor to Gulf & Western Indus- 
tics, Tne. aud to The New Jersey Zine Company in this transaction. 





Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


Incorporated 


March 7, 1966. 
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natural rubber, epoxy, vinyl, etc. To learn more, send your pool's 


Ramuc® Enamel decorates a pool and cuts upkeep at the same 


» INERTOL COMPANY 


=> 
\ RamMUC 


length and width, material (metal, concrete, plaster or fiber- | 


time. Stays good-looking for years under water. Proof? Ramuc's 


INC, 


OF KOPPERS COMPANY, 
489 Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark, N.J.07114 


94107 


San, Francisco, Calif. 


27-E South Park, 


glass) and type of paint now on it. We'll send our free 32-page 
“Handbook on Painting Swimming Pools’ and name of supplier. 


used in more pools than any other paint. It's easy to apply. Easy 


to clean. And it comes in many colors and types: chlorinated 


being sent to Siberia. Today such a post 
is a testing ground for reaching the top. 
Says Corn Products International Vice 
President Beverly W. Warner: “For us, 
Brussels opens the door to New York.” 


ITALY 
Addio Red Heads 


When Paris Designer Hubert de Gi- 
venchy outfitted his models with wigs in 
1958, he thought of them merely as gim- 
micks. To American women the gim- 
mick rapidly became a fact of life. Ac- 
cording to some estimates, they now 
spend as much as $100 million a year 
on hairpieces, and their passion for pe- 
rukes gave a lift to the wigmaking in- 
dustry of Italy. Now Italy's wigmakers 
have run afoul of the Cold War, and 
they are tearing their hair. 

Because the olive oil-rich Italian diet 
yields some of the world’s finest, most 
naturally silky hair, Italian wigs are 
highly prized. Lately, in an effort to cap- 
italize on the big new U.S. market for 
artificial hairdos, the Italians have gone 
all out for mass production, installed 
special sewing machines that turn out 
wigs eight times faster than by hand. 
As a result, they doubled production 
last year to 77,000 wigs worth $1,900,- 
000, looked forward to quadrupling 
them this year. 

No longer able to harvest enough hair 
locally to fill their soaring needs, the 
Italian wigmakers began importing hair 
wholesale from Red China. If it was 
coarser and less manageable. it was 
also a great deal cheaper: $20 to $50 
per kilogram, depending on quality, 
compared with $110 to $300 for Italian 
hair, Then last November, alarmed at 
the growing number of Red heads in 
the U.S., the Treasury Department's 
Office of Foreign Assets Control banned 
all imports containing Asian hair, Last 
month the U.S. Government sharpened 
the ban by prohibiting all wig imports 
from five European countries, includ- 
ing Italy, unless the wigs were accom- 
panied by certificates of origin. 

Since Italy has been exporting 90% 
of its wigs to the U.S. and relying on 
China for more than 80% of its hair. 
the ban has all but ruined the Italian 
wig industry, forced 80% of the com- 
panies that jumped on the wig wagon 
to out of business. Even Caetano 
Palombi, who earned the sobriquet King 
of Roman Wigmakers for his coiffures 
in such hairy Italianate screen extrava- 
gunzas as Ben-Hur and Cleopatra, has 
had to cut back his staff from 45 
to twelve. 
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SIBERIA 
Sharing the Wealth 


Jupan’s businessmen for years have 
been eager to offer their know-how and 
equipment to help Russia develop Sibe- 
ria’s great resources—at a profit, of 
course. The Soviets have sometimes 
seemed to encourage the Japanese, then 
back away. Last week 28 Russian econ- 


ROMA'S PRESS 





WIGS: CHINESE HAIR (LEFT) & ITALIAN 
Enough to tear the hair out. 


omists and technicians went to Tokyo 
and sounded as if they actually meant 
business. Mikhail Nesterov, president of 
the Soviet Chamber of Commerce and 
head of the delegation, said, “Western 
Siberia has reserves of 40 billion tons 
of oil, 42 billion cubic meters of lum- 
ber, vast amounts of iron ore, coal and 
nonferrous metals, all waiting to be 
tapped.” He invited the Japanese to 
suggest methods of tapping them all 
and sharing the wealth, 

The Siberian offer was to Japanese 
businessmen the most exciting in a se- 
ries of recent economic dealings with 
Russia. Only a few years ago, the Sovi- 
ets were harshly imprisoning Japanese 
fishermen who came too close to Si- 
berian shores. The Russians became 
friendlier in 1963, when their troubles 
with China increased. The fishermen 
were freed, and goodwill and trade del- 
egations were sent to Japan. A Pacific- 
fisheries agreement followed. In the 
past two months, the Russians and Jap- 
anese have signed a commercial air 
agreement and a new five-year, $2.1 bil- 
lion trade agreement. 

In their new offers 
Russians suggested 
> Participation by the Japanese in de- 
velopment of the western Siberian oil- 
fields, which are expected to become 
Russia’s biggest producers. The Rus- 
sians will need 4,338 miles of 48-in. 
pipe to run from the fields to the port 
of Nakhodka, plus 500 miles of 28-in. 
pipe for branch lines, as well as other 
equipment. They would pay the Japa- 
nese for the pipe and equipment in 
oil, beginning in about 1975, when pro- 
duction would presumably rise above 
local needs. 
> Purchase of huge Japanese bulk car- 
riers of oil and ore if the Japanese buy 
the oil and ore that the ships would 
carry. 
> Interest in buying Japanese cargo- 
loading equipment, warehouses, tug- 
boats and icebreakers for a S111 mil- 
lion program to improve the harbors 
of Nakhodka, Vladivostok, Vanino and 
Mago. 
> Purchase of Japanese lumbering ma- 
chinery and equipment if the Japanese 
buy some of the lumber. 
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re looking for: 
a special kind of man. 


Equitable is expanding fast. more people 
get to know about Living Inst ice, More op- 
portunities open for men and women to become 
Equitable representatives, and enjoy the re- 
wards that come from helping others. 

We're thinking of a man like Jim Moore who 
represents us in Pueblo, Colorado, Dan Ross of 
New York, Brad Pulley of Virginia Beach... 
and the more than 7,000 other Equitable repre- 
sentatives. 

You may not know these men. But their spe- 
cial kind of service is well known and appreci- 
ated by thousands in their own communities 

They have learned a great deal about life in- 
surance through Equitable’s extensive training 
facilities. More than that...they have in back 
of them the integrity, reliability and strength 
of this 107-year-old leader in the field. 

Great comp: attract superior men. In 
turn the superior men strengthen the company. 

The men and women we select to represent us 
must reflect the high standards Equitable has 
pioneered and developed...standards acknowl- 
edged as foremost in our business. Our repre- 
sentatives earn ample financial rewards, Theirs 
s the added satisfaction of being “special.” 


Do you see yourself in this pictw If you| } 


do, drop a note to Coy Eklund, Senior Agency 
Vice President at our Home Office, 
It could be the beginning of a very happy 
association. For you. For us. And for count- 
s people who count on the advice of The 
in from Equitable, 


LIVING INSURANCE...FROM EQUITABLE 


i* 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES 
Home Office: 1285 Ave. of the Americas, N. Y., N.Y. 10019 
An Equal Opportunity Employer M/F & Equitadie 1966 





MILESTONES 


Born. To Susan Strasberg, 27, 
Broadway's once-shining Anne Frank 


(1955) and ever-suffering screen ingé- 
$75,000,000 nue (Kapo), and Chris Jones, 25, TV's 
Jesse James: their first child, a daughter, 
Reynolds Metals Company is Los Angeion 
414% Convertible Subordinated Debentures due March 1, 1991 Died. Abraham M. Saperstein, 63, 


Convertible, prior to maturity unless previously redeemed, into Common Stock founder and coach of the Harlem 
at $63 per share, subject to adjustment under certain conditions. Globetrotters basketball team, who 


took over the Negro club in 1925 when 
it was Chicago’s Savoy Big Five, re- 
Price 100% named it, and toured it through the U.S. 
while the team developed the razzle- 
inicie aeern det Ani Pieent: from Merete: 1, 1908 dazzle, whoop-dribble-and-holler tech- 
nique that was originally adopted to 
Copies of the prospectus may be obtained from such af the undersianed save the players’ legs (they play some 
(who are among the underwriters named in the prospectus) ag may 340 games a year) but later became the 
legally offer these securitice under applicakte securities biws * bs : . 
style which set spectators roaring in 87 
countries; of a heart attack; in Chicage. 


This announcement is nol an offer of securities for sale or a solicitation of an 
offer to buy securities. 


New Issue March 16, 1966 





Dillon, Read & Co. Inc. Reynolds & Co. Died. George C. McConnaughey, 69, 

Kuhn, Loeb & Co. > Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith ral eee | ee 

Incorporated chairman during 24-)/, a CONnvivia 

Blyth & Co., Inc. Drexel Harriman Ripley Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. Ohio Republican lawyer who ran the 

Securities Corporation agency with “as few controls on busi- 

Glore Forgan, Wm. R. Staats Inc. Goldman, Sachs & Co. ness as possible.” retired to face a 

; ‘ noisy House subcommittee probe of ru- 

Hornblower & Weeks-Hemphill, Noyes Kidder, Peabody & Co. mored bribes in the awarding of TV 

. aceeners te channels in Miami and Pittsburgh, 

Lazard Fréres & Co. Lehman Brothers Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. 43 $ , 

which, though never proved, led to a 

Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis Salomon Brothers & Hutzler narrowing of the FCC's eye toward 

every aspect of the TV industry from 

Smith, Barney & Co. Stone & Webster Securities Corporation license petitions to programming: of 
Incorporated cancer; in Columbus. 


Wertheim & Co. White, Weld & Co. 


Died. Fritz Zernike, 77, Dutch phys- 
icist Who in 1953 won the Nobel Prize 
- | for his 1932 invention of the phase- 
contrast microscope, which uses minute 
variations in light refraction (rather 
than often deadly dyes) to form images 
of transparent organisms, thus allowing 
cancer researchers and other scientists 
to observe living, unadulterated cells for 
the first time; after a long illness; in 
Naarden, The Netherlands. 





Died. Thomas D. Campbell, 84, the 
No. | U.S. wheat grower, who intro- 
duced modern, large-scale farming in 
the ‘20s by bringing giant machinery 
and scientific techniques to his vast 


College 
(now 65,000 acres) Montana spread, 
students so refined its efficiency over the years 


that it now yields the country’s biggest 


vote TIME wheat crop—some 336,000 bu., or a 


year’s supply for 130,000 people—with 


the most only 20 full-time hands; of a heart at- 
é tack; in Pasadena, Calif. 
important 

Died. Henry Revell Harmer, 96, 


magazine founder and chairman of London's 48- 
year-old H. R. Harmer Ltd., world’s big- 


published gest stamp dealer, who revolutionized 


4 the trade by introducing art-market- 
In the style auctioneering while making fond 


philatelists, during the "20s and °30s, of 
U.S. today. 













such customers as then-King Carol II 
of Rumania and Farouk of Egypt with 
canny hints that rare stamps are more 
portable than crown jewels; of a stroke; 
in Horsham, England. 
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Fireman’s Fund 
covers everything 
in your business 


—including unscheduled holidays. 
Using one company makes your 
insurance simpler and sounder. 
You get all the advantages 

of package plans—and more. One 
agent means individual service. 
Lowest rates. Easy payments. 
Less record-keeping. And 
Fireman's Fund pays claims fast 
(has for 103 years). Simplify your 
business and personal insurance. 
Turn to the Yellow Pages 

and your Fireman’s Fund agent. 


My 1 IREMAN’S 


af FUND GC 
¢g AMERICAN 


INSURANCE COMPANIES 





financial executives stay 


at The Hotel of 
La Salle Street 


because... 


its excellent location puts them within 
easy walking distance of Chicago's 
important financial offices. The 
La Salle Hotel offers busy execu- 
tives the finest accommoda- 
tions: luxurious guest 

rooms, fine restaurants 

F Tale Mmoleled 0-1) Maelo] site 

plus spacious meet- 

ing*™ rooms, de- 

signed to accom- 

modate groups 

of from 15 

to 1000 

people. 







For information about guar- 
anteed company rates, call 
or write: 


2 ca 
a W. Fred Puffer, Gen. Mgr., 
telephone (312) 372-0700, 
teletype 222-0110. 
American Express, Carte Blanche, 
if, & Diners’ Club 


Sa Salle 


The Hotelof LaSalle Street 


La Salle at Madison Chicago 
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CINEMA 





Indian Summer 


Shakespeare Wallah is a wry, wistful 
look at what is left of the English in 
India. It has been nearly 20 years since 
the British hauled down the Union Jack 
and went back to their tight little is- 
land. Even so, a poverty-ridden troupe 
of English Shakespeare players still con- 
tinues its work, bringing the Bard to 
the provinces. But India no longer has 
time for the old gentilities, and wher- 
ever the itinerant Shakespeareans try to 
move their goods (wallah is Hindi for 
peddler), they meet stiff sales resis- 
tance. Indians, like most of the rest of 
the world, have forsaken the theater for 
the film, and the cheapest movie actress 





KAPOOR & KENDAL IN “SHAKESPEARE 
Lyric Lears are no longer allowed 


means more to them than the most 
lyric Lear. The once-prominent troupe 


reduced by death and penury to moth 
er, father and ingénue daughter, stops 
play acting to settle for one-night stands 
of Gems from Shakespeare The 
daughter. by now caught in a hopeless 
triangle between an Indian boy and his 
film-star mistress, sails for a Britain she 
has never seen. The Indian summer of 
the English colonial, the film implies, 
is Over 

Director James Ivory, an American 
who has done most of his work in India 
took notes from the Indian director 
Satyajit Ray both literally (Ray wrote 
the musical score) and _ figuratively: 
Shakespeare has the same porous tex- 
ture that Ray puts into his work. No at- 
tempt at calculated plotting is made; 
the story flows simply and slowly, like 
honey from a gourd, until at last, when 
there is nothing left to tell, it comes to 
a quiet end, 

Despite this indulgent direction, the 
film has moments of brilliance and 
grace. The wide Indian countryside is 
mistily evoked without calling undue at 
tention to itself. Shashi Kapoor gives 
ironic strength to the role of the rich 
young Indian who mocks Hamlet's in- 
decision but cannot force himself to 
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Lockheed doesn‘ try to teach old materials new tricks. 
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CONTACT 
WEARERS! 





EXCLUSIVE! 


Free removable carrying 
case! Provides hygienic, 
convenient care 
for your 
lenses. 








This one solution 
does all three! 


1. WETS. Lensine’s special properties 
assure a smoother, non-irritating lens 
surface when inserting your ‘‘con 
tacts." Just a drop will do it. 


2. CLEANS. When used for cleaning, 
Lensine’s unique formula helps retard 
buildup of contaminants and foreign 
deposits on lenses. 


3. SOAKS. Lensine is self-sterilizing 
and antiseptic. Ideal for wet storage 
or ‘‘soaking"’’ of lenses. Reduces 
harmful bacteria contamination 


CARRYING CASE Exclusive removable 
carrying case free with every bottle of 
Lensine. The scientific—and conven 
ient—way to protect your contacts. 


LENSINE from The Murine Company, Inc. 


... eye care specialist for 70 years 
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Ken- 


heliev- 


Felicity 
dal manages to be pathetically 
able as the ingénue of innocence and 
insight. But it is Madhur Jaffrey as the 
film star who dances away with the 
show. Pale and supple as an ibis, she 
slithers through the film like an erotic 
ivory temple carving come to life, the 
embodiment of an India that continues 
to attract the Western visitor without 
giving any of itself away 


The End of the Millennium 
The Last Chapter. To a generation 


removed from the holocaust ol 
European Jewry, The Last Chapter will 
be an illuminated manuscript of what 
once was and can never be again. To 
some ol memories are 
longer, it will be a film almost too 
bitter to bear 

Producers Benjamin and Lawrence 
Rothman have pointedly avoided the 
customary chamber-of-horrors up- 
proach in their documentary history of 
the Polish Jews. There are no closeups 
of bulldozers pushing bodies into mass 
graves, no shots of the 
Treblinka and Auschwitz. The 
tor, Theodore Bikel, never 
voice a above conversational 
Instead, with a rare collection of 
stills and film clips. the movie quietly 
tells the history of Jewish life in Po- 
land, a history that took a millen- 
nium to evolve and four years to be 
obliterated 

Chapter shows the end first 
Diaspora after 


choose between women 


once 


those whose 


prisoners of 
narra- 
raises his 
decibel 
level 


the new 
Hitler's “final solution” 
scattered the remaining Jews to the 
U.S. and Israel. Then the film tours the 
ancient village of Kazimierz on the Vis- 
tula, where Jews first settled in Poland. 
Though Poland gave them nothing but 
space—on land they could not own 
returned the favor tenfold 
over the centuries 

They became productive citizens, 
weavers. blacksmiths, tailors, scholars, 
even soldiers who foueht in segregated 
Polish — indenendence 
against the Czar. In return, Poland al- 
ternately ignored them or persecuted 
them with murderous pogroms. Still, a 
vear without a pogrom was considered 
a good one, and the good years were 
poetically simple and sweet. Chapter 
shows a cheder, «a Hebrew school full 
of students so serious that they are al- 
most comic. a scene from a Yiddish 
play, a 1912 home movie of an Ortho- 
dox wedding looking for all the world 
like a series of moving Chagall litho- 
graphs of children, bride, groom and 
wedding guests, 


the Jews 


battalions — far 


The film’s contained bitterness rises 
in the last half hour, when the story of 
the 1943 Warsaw ghetto uprising is 
told with vivid battleground photogra- 
phy. The ghetto was supposed to have 
heen destroyed within a 24-hour period, 
in time for Hitler’s birthday on April 
20. Instead. its prisoners held out 
against the Germans for 42 days, with- 
out the support—perhaps air-dropped 
medical supplies—that, the filmmakers 


STOP WORRYING 
ABOUT YOUR LAWN 


3} 2%, 


i 
a 


Does it for you! 


Is your lawn free of weeds? Is 
your grass thin? Stop worrying 
Darling’s will give you that weed- 
free, lush carpet of grass this sum- 
mer. Just see your Lawn and 
Garden dealer (or hardware 
store) and ask about Darling’s 
complete line of lawn foods and 
weed controls for Chicagoland 
lawns. 

And you don't have to spend 
a fortune either to have a beauti- 
ful stand of grass. Just two (or if 
you want to go all-out, three) 
applications of Darling's lawn 
food will usually do for the sea- 
son. Every Darling’s product (22 
in all) for the lawn, garden, 
shrubs and trees has a money- 
back guarantee, so you can buy 
with confidence. 


IMPORTANT! 


a healthy, Darling’s fed lawn will 
stand up longer during hot, dry 
spells. This means less sprinkling 
...and a substantial savings on 
your water bill. 


Whatever your lawn and 
garden needs ask for 


BLN 


Since 1882 
MADE IN CHICAGO FOR 


CHICAGO AREA LAWNS 
Chicago, Illinois 60609 
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How now, sacred cow? 


Antitrust, the great American sacred cow, says the novation; but that it is not the national policy to prefer 
March FORTUNE, was born two-headed. The story, any particular size, shape, or number of firms to any 
Antitrust in an Era of Radical Change, takes a fresh other size, shape, or number; and that mergers 
look at antitrust enforcement policies; measures to horizontal, vertical, or conglomerate—are entirely 
day's statutes against tomorrow's needs; finds that legal unless they spring from a manifest attempt to 
“much more is at stake than the level of corporate restrain trade.” It is a proposal that is bound to start 
profits, the efficiency of the economy, or its rate of — talk and may well stir action in months to come. 
growth.” FORTUNE'’s acceptance and authority stirs action 

FORTUNE, being FORTUNE, takes the problem by for advertisers, too, For, the management community 
the horns with the proposal that: “Congress should turns to FORTUNE for news from business, just as it 
amend the antitrust statutes to make it clear that the depends on FORTUNE for news about business. In this 
national policy is to foster competition by punishing — era of radical change, the key to management plan 
restraints of trade, including conspiracies to fix prices, ning is future knowledge, and that is what FORTUNE 
limit production, allocate markets, and suppress in and its advertisers uniquely provide 


er 4 peoroke 


or a reprint of | 
Government leaders quote FORTUNE a age ~ Antitrust in an Era of Radical Change, | 


quoted above, write on company letterhead to: 
wD “a r ry FORTUNE, Room 18-41, Time & Life Building, 


>> S ~~ e Rockefeller Center, New York, New York 10020 
45 ane 4 
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contend, the hard-pressed Allies could 
= have given. 
That more than 4,000,000 (the film’s 
iil CO figure) Jews perished in Poland is only 
a statistic. By showing the history of 


all of them. and the personalities of a 


is a winter suntan, bright white beaches and warm blue bays, few of them, The Last Chapter gives 
the tragedy a face and brings it unfor- 
fashionable cities, so near and yet so foreign. gettably home to stay. 
Theres more to do in Mexico. Kid Sister 


The Singing Nun. Soeur Sourire— 
Sister Smile 
self, that serene Belgian nun who two 
years ago sang the affectedly unaffected 
song, Dominique, that made her an Ed 
Sullivan celebrity and brought windfall 
wealth to her Dominican community. 








DEBBIE REYNOLDS IN “SINGING NUN” 
Every silver lining has its cloud. 


But every silver lining has its cloud, and 
Sister Smile’s is The Singing Nun, a 
chromo-colored, semifictional biography 
starring Debbie Reynolds in the title role. 

Debbie, singing in her own small, true 
voice, plays your typical modern nun— 
mascaraed lashes, tweezed eyebrows 
and lipsticked smile facing the wind as 
she steers her motor scooter around the 
Belgian countryside. To give Sister 
Smile’s simple story some plot, if not 
taste, the singing nun is furnished with 
an old boy friend (Chad Everett) who 
makes her a recording star and an in- 
ternational celebrity, then tries to per- 
suade her to renounce her vows. 

Should she stay in show biz or should 
she go to Africa and be a medical mis- 
sionary? After all, she has been giving 














he temperatures are in the 

80's in Mexico now. That's 

beach weather. Perfect for 
relaxing on the white sands at Acapulco 
or splashing in the sun-warmed waters 
off the coast of the Yucatan peninsula. 
Perfect for sightseeing in cosmopolitan ; 
Mexico City with its outstanding new | -~————-~—— 
museums or in colonial Guanajuato. » 
For visiting the temples and pyramids r | 
of Teotihuacan. Whatever vacation 
pleasure you're looking for, now is 
the time to find it in Mexico. 





Contact your travel agent or 
Mexico Information Office 
ue ye 2 East 55th St., 
N.Y. 10022 






Gentlemen: 
Please send illustrated literature on Mexico, 











Name a : 7 injections to grapefruits, practicing for 
Address f : ° ‘ 

% without flinching. Should all that citrus 
City__— go to waste? Helping and hindering 
a Z1P____. her in her decision are Ricardo Montal- 


ban as a priest, Greer Garson as her 
mother prioress and Ed Sullivan as him- 
self, Sullivan, who has but two expres- 
sions, intense pain and acute embar- 
rassment, gets ample opportunity to 
display both. 


Home of the 1968 O 

Site of the Sth World Ge 

World Soccer-Fo 
Mexican National Tourist C 

Mexican Government Tourism Department 
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| the day when she can inoculate a native 
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If you fly around 





y 


doing business in 20 of the top 30 
U.S. markets, look at the time and money 
you'd save starting from Cleveland 


Fares and travel times are based on non-stop jet tourist accommodation where available between cities. No allowance has 
been made for travel to and from airports, or for connecting times. Source: Official Airline Guide, January, 1966 edition. 
















— 
Round Trip Fare 
from Cleveland 


“Billion-dollar” 
Market Areas (1) 


Flying Time 
(One Way) 
NEW YORK—NEWARK 
PATERSON—CLIFTON 
PASSAIC —JERSEY CITY (2) 


CHICAGO GARY-HAMMOND 
EAST CHICAGO (3) 


DETROIT 
PHILADELPHIA 
CLEVELAND 
ST. LOUIS 
PITTSBURGH 
BALTIMORE 
MILWAUKEE 
BUFFALO 
CINCINNATI 
ROCHESTER 
LOUISVILLE 
DAYTON 
INDIANAPOLIS 
FLINT 


AGGREGATE TOTALS 






















Round Trip Fare 
from New York 


Flying Time 
(One Way) 


Round Trip Fare 
from Chicago 


Flying Time 
(One Way) 





























37.80 60 
81.50 1:45 
44.00 1:00 
38.50 1:00 
56.00 1:14 
75.40 1.40 
19.70 30 
60.30 1:20 
40.20 1:00 
68.00 1:20 
43.60 54 
37.60 51 
31.00 45 









$760.90 


(1) Source: Bureau of Census, Annual Survey of Manufactures, 1962; Parts 1-9, Washington D.C., 1964 (2) Jet service into Newark from Cleveland is First Class only. 
Round trip fare, $65.80. Newark Airport serves Paterson, Clifton, Passaic and Jersey City. (3) No air service into Gary, Hammond and East Chicago, except through Chicago. 


Check where your people go, how much it costs and how 
long it takes. Then see why starting from Cleveland's strategic 
location can be a profitable asset to your company. 

Chances are, you'll discover that having your corporate 
headquarters here—or a branch office—makes sense. 

A major jet hub and a busy downtown lakefront airport 
put more than half of the nation’s population .. . over half 
of the total retail sales volume...and two-thirds of the 
“billion-dollar markets within easy range of Cleveland- 
Northeast Ohio. 

Getting there and back from Cleveland can reduce the costs 
of doing business for your company, as well as save valuable 
time for your people who do the traveling. And remember 
this: if it works for people, it can work for the shipment of 
things you make. 

Add it up. Then let us tell you other reasons why moving 
a part—or all—of your organization to Cleveland can be one 


THE CLEVELAND ELECTRIC ILLUMINATING COMPANY 
Serving Cleveland-Northeast Ohio + The Best Location in the Nation 
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of the most profitable moves you'll ever make. Our discus- 
sions will be strictly confidential, of course. 

Meanwhile, use the coupon below to send for your free 
copy of “Vantage Points: Cleveland-Northeast Ohio,” a 40- 
page book documenting the many reasons that make this area 


The Best Location in the Nation. 
7 
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| Mr. Ralph Besse, President | 
| The Cleveland Electric IMluminating Company | 
| The Wuminating Building, 55 Public Square I 
| Cleveland, Ohio 44113 xin | 
| Please send me a free copy of “Vantage Points: Cleveland-Northeast Ohio,” | 
| which outlines the many advantages of Cleveland's geographic location to | 
| business and industry. There is no obligation, of course. | 
| | 
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“Through the Unknown” 


THE MODERN MOVEMENT by Cyril 
Connolly, 148 pages. Atheneum. $4.50. 


What is modern? There are people 
now living who can remember when it 
was a dirty word—something to do with 
illicit sex, postimpressionist painting and 
obscure and alarming techniques of 
writing. For others, perhaps less aged, 
the word once evoked a passionately 
held conviction that “modernity” in the 
arts announced a revolution in the mind 
and sensibility—offering insights into 
the nature of life once claimed by 
religious illumination. 

The lively and influential British 
critic Cyril Connolly was recently com- 
missioned by the London Sunday Times 
to compile and comment on a list of the 
hundred key books of modernism in 
literature. The result (see box) has all 
the marks of becoming a_ standard 
teaching aid in British and U.S. univer- 
sities. Connolly's hundred also provides 
a formidable check list against which 
adult readers may test their knowledge 


of the literary forces that have helped 
shape the contemporary mind. 

Connolly dates the movement from 
about a hundred years ago when the 
word modernity first appeared in its 
current meaning. (It was coined, says 
Connolly, in 1858, although its first ac- 
tual use is attributed by the Oxford 
English Dictionary to Hakewill’s A pol- 
ogie in 1627.) He sees the Modern 
Movement as virtually over by the end 
of the "30s. Only now is it possible to 
see the scope and define the shape of a 
vast revolution in consciousness. 

The Movement, says Connolly, “be- 
gan as a revolt against the bourgeois 
in France, the Victorians in England, 
the puritanism and materialism of 
America. The modern spirit was a com- 
bination of certain intellectual qualities 
inherited from the Enlightenment: lu- 
cidity, irony, skepticism, intellectual 
curiosity, combined with the impas- 
sioned intensity and enhanced sensibility 
of the Romantics, their rebellion and 
sense of technical experiment, their 
awareness of living in a tragic age. The 
generation which reconciled these op- 


CONNOLLY’S HUNDRED 


Guillaume Apollinaire, Alcools,  Calli- 
grammes. 

W.H. Auden, Another Time, The Orators. 

Charles Baudelaire, Ocuvres Posthumes. 

John Betjeman, Selected Poems. 

André Breton, Nadja. 

Albert Camus, L’Etranger, La Peste. 

Louis-Ferdinand Céline, Voyage au Bout 
de la Nuit. 

Jean Cocteau, Les Enfants Terribles. 

Ivy Compton-Burnett, Brothers and Sisters 

Joseph Conrad, The Secret Agent, Youth. 

Hart Crane, The Bridge. 

E. E. Cummings, Tulips & Chimneys. 

Norman Douglas, The Siren Land, South 
Wind, 

T. S, Eliot, Ash Wednesday, Four Quartets, 
Prufrock & The Waste Land, Selected 
Essays. 

William Faulkner, Sanctuary 

Ronald Firbank, The Flower Beneath the 
Foot. 

F. Scott Fitzgerald, The Great 
Tender Is the Night, 

Gustave Flaubert, Bouvard et Pécuchet, 

Ford Madox Ford, The Good Soldier. 

E. M. Forster, The Longest Journey, A Pas- 
sage to India, 

André Gide, L'Immoraliste, Si le Grain 
ne Meurt, 

Edmond and Jules de Goncourt, Journal. 

Robert Graves, Goodbye to All That, 

Henry Green, Living. 

Graham Greene, The Power and the Glory. 

Thomas Hardy, Satires of Circumstance. 

Ernest Hemingway, A Farewell to Arms, 
In Our Time, The Sun Also Rises. 

Gerard Manley Hopkins, Poems. 

Aldous Huxley, Brave New World, Crome 
Yellow. 

Joris-Karl Huysmans, A Rebours, La-bas. 

Christopher Isherwood, Goodbye to Berlin. 

Henry James, The Ambassadors, The Art of 
the Novel, The Awkward Age, Portrait of 
a Lady. 

Alfred Jarry, Ubi Roi. 


Gatsby, 





James Joyce, Finnegans Wake, Portrait of 
the Artist as a Young Man, Ulysses. 

Arthur Koestler, Darkness at Noon. 

D. H. Lawrence, Lady Chatterley's Lover, 
Sea and Sardinia, Sons and Lovers. 

Wyndham Lewis, Tarr. 

Villiers de L'Isle-Adam, Contes Cruels, 

Louis MacNeice, Autumn Journal. 

Stéphane Mallarmé, Poésies. 

André Malraux, La Condition Humaine. 

Katherine Mansfield, The Garden Party. 

Somerset Maugham, The Casuarina Tree. 

Guy de Maupassant, Bel Ami. 

Henri Michaux, Au Pays de la Magie & 
Voyage en Grande Garabagne. 

Henri de Montherlant, Les Jeunes Filles 

Marianne Moore, Selected Poems. 

George Moore, Memoirs of My Dead Life 

George Orwell, Animal Farm, 1984. 

Wilfred Owen, Poems. 

William Plomer, Turbott Wolfe. 

Ezra Pound, Lustra & Mauberley, The Pisan 
Cantos, Thirty Cantos, 

Marcel Proust, Du Cété de Chez Swann. 

Raymond Radiguet, Le Diable au Corps, 

Arthur Rimbaud, Les Mluminations. 

Antoine de Saint-Exupéry, Vol de Nuit. 

Jean-Paul Sartre, La Nausée. 

Edith Sitwell, Collected Poems. 

Stephen Spender, Ruins and Visions. 

Wallace Stevens, Harmonium. 

Lytton Strachey, Eminent Victorians. 

J. M. Synge, The Playboy of the Western 
World. 

Dylan Thomas, Deaths and Entrances, 18 
Poems & Twenty-Five Poems. 

Paul Valéry, Charmes & La Jeune Parque. 

Arthur Waley, /70 Chinese Poems. 

Evelyn Waugh, Decline and Fall. 

Nathanael West, Miss Lonelyhearts. 

William Carlos Williams, Paterson. 

Edmund Wilson, Axel's Castle. 

Virginia Woolf, To the Lighthouse, The 
Waves. 

W. B. Yeats, Later Poems, Responsibilities, 
The Tower & The Winding Stair. 





posites was that of Baudelaire, Flau- 
bert and Dostoevsky, of Whitman, Mel- 
ville and Ruskin, of Edmond de Gon- 
court and Matthew Arnold, to which 
one might add Renan and Turgenev 
. . . all these artists reach out to our 
own age.” 

As for what the modern sensibility 
is, Connolly finds its essence in a quat- 
rain of Baudelaire, as translated by 
Robert Lowell: 

Only when we drink poison are we 


well— 

We want, this fire so burns our brain 
tissue, 

To drown in the abyss—heaven or 
hell, 


Who cares? Through the unknown 

we'll find the new. 

Connolly's list will seem perverse and 
highbrow to many. To a U.S. reader, 
some exclusions will appear capricious. 
Huckleberry Finn is omitted because 
of its “sentimentality,” and The Educa- 
tion of Henry Adams is out “because 
Adams did not write well enough.” Nev- 
ertheless, the list is an achievement in 
taste and learning, and it is certain to 
provoke the unintimidated reader to 
compile his own. 


Hell on Campus 


TOO FAR TO WALK by John Hersey. 
246 pages. Knopf. $4.95. 


Never break the spine of a book, 
John Fist'’s father once admonished; 
it's as wrong as killing a helpless animal. 
So when Sophomore Fist flopped down 
in his dormitory room at Sheldon Col- 
lege to do a little studying one night, the 
first thing he did was snap back the 
cover boards on Kohler's The Mentality 
of Apes as far as they would go. What 
the hell—that was the way he felt. All 
churned up in his guts, but kinda fuzzy 
and helpless, too. Like a popgun with- 
out a cork. As a freshman, he had been 
an eager over-achiever. Now he was 
cutting his favorite class because it was 
just too far to walk. The only thing he 
really hungered for was a sense of cool. 
Like his buddy, Chum Breed, a shadowy 
man who wore elbow patches on brand- 
new jackets, and pooh-poohed nearly 
everything. You name it, and old Chum 
Breed had done it—from sniffing air- 
plane glue at 14 to surfing at La Jolla. 
Breed even smelled different somehow. 
Like a faint whiff of short circuits, Li- 
onel trains, old electric fans. In short, 
like some infernal ozone. 

Glorious Wickedness. There is also 
a faint whiff of post-adolescent Holden 
Caulfield about John Fist in this am- 
bitious and often amusing novel. Old 
Pro John Hersey has a deeper purpose 
than picturing the humiliation of being 
young, however. Combining the sound 
reporting skill he employed in A Bell 
for Adano, and The Wall with the wild 
imagination he showed in The Marmot 
Drive and White Lotus, he has tried 
to explore the collegiate mind, to un- 
derstand why today’s undergraduates 
are so hard to communicate with, so 
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Alaska? 


Kodiak Electric 





small but busy Kodiak harbor regular visit 


Employers Mutuals is glad to go! 





Wausau SUry 


Alaska the same kind of 
offers a company just a stone’s throw 
one of the 185 Employers 
Mutuals offices in the ‘‘lower 49” 


Since its inception more than 50 years 
ago, Employers Insurance of Wausau 
has been a leader in ideas and actions 
for the protection of companies and 
their people. 

This dedication to the prevention 
of loss has taken Employers Mutuals’ 
services far afield, sometimes into 
areas where other insurers chose not 
to go at the time because of the na- 
ture or location of the businesses. 

That’s why today Employers 
Mutuals gives the Kodiak Electric 
Association on Kodiak Island off 
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attention it 
from 


states. The reputation for being 
“good people to do business with” 
is well-earned. 

Think of your company’s protec 
tion needs—workmen’s compensation, 
health and accident plans, fire, casu- 
alty and other forms of business insur- 
ance. Employers Insurance of Wausau 
provides them all, with the important 
extra of the ‘Wausau way” of doing 








“ 


business to solve your problems. The 
Employers Mutuals office nearest you 
is listed in the Yellow Pages of your 
phone book. Call us. Or, write 
Employers Insurance of Wausau, 
Wisconsin. 


Insurance 
of 


185 offices Coast 

to Coast 

"Good People to do 
business with* 
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susceptible to aimlessness, boredom and 
rebellion. 

The exploration vehicle is the Faust 
theme, which is a pretty striking and 
typically offbeat Hersey gimmick. Fist 
(Faust) makes a deal with Chum (Me- 
phisto), who offers Fist the chance to 
experience “breakthroughs.” All he 
wants in return is a 26-week option, 
subject to renewal, on Fist’s inmost 
primeval soul. Oddly enough, when he 
first steps into the world as the Dev- 
il’s man, Fist doesn’t change much. He 
starts cutting classes carefreely, natur- 
ally. But it is some time before he even 
gets around to going to a motel with 
a pretty young high school girl, whose 
name, of course, is Margaret. Still, what 





you have more than 30 interchangeable Nikkor lenses to choose from; 

14 interchangeable viewing screens; 4 interchangeable finders; 2 motor drives; 
copy and closeup equipment; macro and photomicrographic attachments; filters; 
flash units; cases; film cassettes, and an almost endless variety of accessories, 
whether you obtained your Nikon F today, yesterday or seven years ago. 


If you are earnestly considering the creative possibilities of photography, 
ask your dealer to show you the Nikon F. For details, write: 


Nikon Inc., Garden City, N.Y. 11533 Subsidiary of Ehrenreich Photo-Optical Industries, Inc. 








JOHN HERSEY 
A whiff of short circuits. 


with glorying in their wickedness and 
trying to impress each other, they final- 
ly curl up a good arm’s length apart 
and fall asleep 

Fist makes out much better with 
Mona, a townie whore with a heart of 
platinum, and an impressive smattering 
of all the scholastic disciplines gleaned 
from faculty clientele. In fact, he likes 


she can't come to you for the Mona so much that in one of the most 
truth but you can reach her sadly comic episodes in the book, he 
i. . 


takes her home and introduces her to 
his parents. Mom is horrified; Dad is 
too, but—wow, that sweater! 


Nettling Truth. Eventually it begins 





Fe 4k 3 


There are 82 million people like 
her living in the tron Curtain coun- 








tries of Eastern Europe. to dawn on young Fist that, despite his 
WT THE ABBEY And:more/of them are:listening.to unholy deal, he is as dissatisfied and 
coed Lf 4 Radio Free Europe than ever before. disorganized as ever. Chum Breed tries 
to remedy that by feeding him a capsule 

Three dining rooms. glass- The truth is getting through—up to - 
Three dining rooms, glass | 19 hours pi hiad 6 Si e P of LSD. Fist kicks his inhibitions to tat- 
enclosed indoor pool, comfort- And a great many people have a ters and even makes a nightmarish de- 
conscious rooms, three cocktail great many more reasons to go on scent into Hell. That does it, When he 
lounges, entertainment, every living. recovers, Fist breaks his contract with 
Bae ELISE nak Serre oe The Iron Curtain isn’t soundproof. the Devil and gladly opts for “the real 


convenience ... all on 
beautiful Lake Geneva. 
Fontana, Wis. 
(312)782-3236 
or (414)275-6811 


world, crummy as it is.” 


Give to Radio Free Europe .; y | Because the truth nettles far more 
BOX 1966, Mt. Vernon, N.Y. Dea men than it ever sets free, Too Far to 
ae 


Walk is not likely to be received with 
much enthusiasm on college campuses. 
Certainly Hersey’s pitiless commentary 
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See that tiny pinch of powder? 


+ 
% Each tablet must get i/1iooth of it. No more. No less. 
' It takes know-how to do this and to assure the quality of all the 
ingredients that go into these tablets used to treat thyroid deficiency. 
w Some of these ingredients help the medicine do its good work. 
Others make it convenient to take. 
7 We’ve been concerned about quality every day for 136 years. 
, 
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| Smith Kline & French 
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When do 
they light up The 


Carlton Tower? 


The Carlton Tower is a hotel in Knightsbridge, London. 
But it’s also a pillar of light that brightens the entire city. 
It’s made up of such incandescent intangibles as 
laughter and music, fashion and gaiety, appetite and luxury. 
These lights never go out. In fact, they burn brighter 
every day to light your way to The Carlton Tower! 
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Cadogan Place, London S.W. 3 


Chicago: 782-1119 ¢ New York: PL 2-9100 
HOTEL CORPORATION OF AMERICA AND WESTERN INTERNATIONAL HOTELS 
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Start your account today. 


Metropolitan Savings and Loan 
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on cant on the campus will miff many 
people, and both students and faculties 
will yelp over his satiric swipes at mil- 
itant protestniks, world changers and 
plain and assorted knuckleheads. Obvi- 
ously Hersey has tuned his fine ear to 
the contemporary campus (he finished 
the book shortly before his appointment 
as master of Yale’s Pierson College). 
His very funny student demonstration 
against majors in the curriculum (ABOL- 
ISH THE MAJOR: INTELLECTUAL IRON 
MAIDEN!) is straight out of today’s 
headlines (Time, Feb. 25), and his Pro- 
fessor Gutwillig is a marvelously point- 
ed caricature of a preposterously in- 
effectual intellectual. 

As a whole, however, Too Far to 
Walk earns only a B— as_ good 
fiction; the Faustian bit may be clever, 
but it is too shallow to take seriously. It 
is Hersey’s deft portrayal of the collegi- 
ate scene that makes Too Far worth 
walking for. Parents who have survived 
the ordeal of pushing a son or two 
through college will certainly learn a 
thing or two. Especially if, like Sopho- 
| more Fist’s father, they have ever had 
that choked-up feeling in communicat- 
| ing, and have ended up saying hopeless- 
ly: “Why don’t you get your hair cut?” 





| The English Inquisition 


FOXE’S BOOK OF MARTYRS edited by 
G. A. Williamson. 475 pages. Little, 
Brown. $7.50. 


God was the gut issue of the 16th 
century. Modern social historians, eager 
to prove that the Protestant Reforma- 
tion was a social upheaval portending 
the birth of industrial civilization, too 
often forget that in a deeper sense it 
was a spiritual earthquake that violently 
reorganized the religious basis of human 
beings in the Western world. To read 
this book is to experience that earth- 
quake. First published in 1563, while 
the temblors of terror were still rolling 
across Europe, The Actes and Monu- 
ments of the Latter Perilous Dayes was 
the work of John Foxe, an industrious 
Anglican divine who described two cen- 
turies of Protestant persecution in a 
colossal chronicle that ran to more than 
4,000,000 words and was instantly rec- 
ognized as the first great epic of Prot- 
estantism. For more than 300 years, 
Foxe's Book of Martyrs, as it was popu- 
, larly called, sold almost as well as the 
Bible and exerted a strong formative 
influence on the Protestant ethos in 
England and the U.S. 

Out of print and out of mind since 
before World War I, Foxe has now been 
reissued in a one-volume recension that 
includes all the principal passages and 
| restores to general readership a work 

that, at this distance of time, can be 
| read without religious prejudice as a 
neglected and horrendously compelling 

Elizabethan masterpiece. 

Maumetry & Martyrdom. Dr. Foxe 
intersperses political history (“the happy 
death and castlecomedown” of Bloody 

| Mary), pulpiteering invective (“the 
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Pope and his maumetry”), and jolly 
sectarian scuttlebutt about such adul- 
terous priests as the one who, “haunting 
to an honest man’s wife, was subtly 
taken creeping through a window, and 
hanged out of the window in a gin 
laid for him of purpose.” The body of 
his book recites in grisly detail and with 
respectable accuracy the martyrology 
of a mournful century in which as many 
as 84 Englishmen in a single year were 
burned as “filthye Hereticks.” 

Arrest and accusation were sanc- 
tioned on legal grounds that today seem 
shockingly un-British. Hearsay and se- 
cret denunciation were considered suf- 
ficient cause for arrest and even for 
condemnation. In 1519 a woman of 
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MANN ARCHIVE 


THE BURNING OF BISHOP HOOPER 
Green wood took longer 


Coventry was burned alive for possess- 
ing a copy of the Lord’s Prayer in 
English. In 1531 a man was sent to the 
stake for cating meat on Friday. In 
1556 “three silly women of the Isle of 
Garnsey” were burned for failing to at- 
tend church with sufficient regularity 
Pomp & Pole-Axes. Interrogation and 
trial were cruel and cursory. The ac 
cused was haled before a bishop for a 
hearing at which litthe was heard, as a 
rule, but the bellowing of the bishop 
Even so, the accused sometimes gave 
as good as he got. Cardinal Wolsey 
“What, Mr. Doctor, do you think it 
more necessary that I should have gold- 
en shoes and golden cushions because | 
represent the king’s person, or to sell all 
these things and give it to the poor, 
which will piss it against the wall?” Dr 
Rebert Barnes: “Give it to the poor 
For the king’s majesty is not maintained 
by pomp and pole-axes, but by God!” 
After the first hearing, the accused 
was shut up in a pestilential prison, fed 
On sawdust and water, and confined in 
stocks or manacles for as much as two 
or three years before the bishop both- 
ered to bring him to trial. Usually the 
prisoner was beaten by his jailers; often 
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move some 14,000,000 cases 


a year at Schmidt’s Brewery 


Fourteenth largest brewer in 
the United States, C. Schmidt & 
Sons, Inc., buys 90 percent of its 
belting from Schmidt's 
conveyors, totaling nearly a mile 
of belting, move all cases and 
bottles at a low cost per bottle. 


Schmidt's of Philadelphia now 
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enjoys an average of six years of 


service from conveyor 

belting and has effectively re- 

duced conveyor operating costs. 
For a professional evaluation of 

all your belting needs, call 

Porter 


Building, Pittsburgh, 


Pennsylvania. 


H. K. PORTER COMPANY, INC. 





he was put to the rack. A nasty bishop 
named Boner once held a_prisoner’s 
hand over a candle flame “till the sin- 
ews burst, and the water did spurt into 
the dean’s face.” Accused heretics not 
infrequently died of mistreatment be- 
fore they could be executed, and quite 
often went insane. But according to 
Foxe they seldom recanted 

Horror & Rejoycing. Degradation and 
death followed swiftly upon conviction 
The victim was led to the stake and 
the horror began. Foxe reports one ex 
ecution in which a woman was forced 
to set fire to her own father, and others 
where the wood was green and burned 
so slowly that the victim, as in the case 
of Bishop John Hooper, was still con 
scious: “He was black in the mouth, 
and his tongue swoln that he could not 
speak, his lips shrunk to the gums; and 
he knocked his breast with his hands 
until one of his arms fell off, what time 
the fat, water, and blood dropped out at 
his finger ends.” More hideous still was 
the burning of Perrotine Massey who, 
“being great with child, did fall on her 
side in the fire, where as the belly of the 
woman brast asunder, the infant fell 
into the fire, and being taken out was 
had to the bailiff, who gave censure that 
it should be carried back again.” 

All this horror was endured in most 
instances, Foxe declares, “with greate 
rejoycing, as one going to a bridal.” Vic- 
tims kissed the stake, and when the 
flames leaped up, some clapped their 
hands for joy and cried out: “Lord, 
into thy hands I commend my spirit!” 

Did the martyrs die in vain? Foxe 
thinks not. Great crowds gathered to 
see the burnings, and many were shaken 
to the depths by the shining faith of the 
victims and the bestial exertions of 
their executioners. As the century ad- 
vanced, the crowds became more hos 
tile to “the popish oppressours,” and the 
cause Of Protestantism so _ prospered 
that it became the state religion under 
Elizabeth, who at the suggestion of her 
bishops made a historic advance in the 
practice of religious toleration. The cus- 
tom of burning heretics was abandoned 
in England. During the 17th century, 
most heretics were known as papists, 
and they were beheaded 


Voyage to the Brain 


FANTASTIC VOYAGE by Isaac Asimov 
239 pages. Houghton Mifflin. $3.95 


For sci-fi nuts, the author’s name is 
reason enough to open this book. Dr 
Asimov not only writes good science 
fiction and good science books for lay- 
men, but he is, besides, associate pro- 
fessor of biochemistry at Boston Uni 
versity’s School of Medicine. The Fan- 
tastic Voyage of the title is taken by 
five human beings whose size has been 
reduced 1,000,000 times. The trip be- 
gins in the carotid artery of a scientist 
who is dying of a blood clot in the 
brain; it ends, after the clot is success- 
fully reduced by laser beams, in a tear 
in his right eye. 
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Of young voices joined in ( 
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And gran wale] or { 
Of sugar-shell ¢ 
And baskets brim- 
Of the elegant ham in its ¢ love-starred laze, 
For the family feast of our Easter Days. 
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TRADITION 


This ham has shared the happiness of 
many a family celebration. For this is 
the famous Hormel Ham — America’s 
first ham in a can. Patiently boned, 
trimmed, shaped and baked to magni- 
ficent full flavor. Ready to heat and 
carve smoothly into broad, juicy slices. 

Hormel makes this same, famous 
ham today—true to its great tradition. 


Geo, A. Hormel @ Co. Austin, Minn. 





